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titudes  have  good  reason  to  know  and  bless 
them  botli ;  the  rich,  because  they  were  there  re- 
ceived with  dignity  and  ease  ;  the  poor,  because 
they  were  welcomed  with  Chriatian  hospitality 
and  charity  of  the  most  enduring  kind.  The 
good  old  baronet  is  truly  the  fine  old  English  gen- 
tleman of  a  past  generation,  surviving,  in  honour 
and  veneration,  at  the  present  time ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  as  all  good  men  and  true  of 
Great  Britain  at  large  pray  for  long  life  and 
strength  to  the  noble  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
so,  with  equal  fervour  and  respect,  does  all 
Yorkshire  praise  and  love  the  renowned  cha- 
racter of  Sir  John  Armitage,  of  Swanboome 
Hall. 

Lot  US  begin,  then,  with  a  brief  description 
of  Sir  John  Armitage  and  the  Hall ;  and  it 
may  well  be  brief,  becaase  the  narrative  it- 
self will  gradually  disclose  the  virtues  of  this 
worthy  and  beloved  descendant  of  a  long  an- 
cestral line.  The  family  of  the  Armitages 
Iiad  settled  in  England,  and  were  even  illus- 
trious, previous  to  the  time  of  King  Stephen ; 
some   of  them  bravely  led  on  English  troops 
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him  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  whole  vici-> 
nity.     Wherever  he  moved  lie  seemed  to  creatS'  | 
aa   atmosphere   of  intelligence   and   kindness  i,  i 
there   was  something   in   his   look,   the    eagle  \ 
eye  and  Roman  nose,   to  arrest  the  attention.  A 
of  the  passers  hj.     He  hore  a  manly  and  heroic  I 
presence,  a  countenance  vigorous  with  determi- 
nation of  purpose,  yet  ahaolutely  radiant  with 
frankness  and  benevolence, — an  aspect,  wluch 
Meemed  to  speak  encouragement  to  modest  and  t 
retiring   worth,   while    it   appeared    to    Invite  I 
the  approach  of  misery  and  atEiction,  as  to  »  J 
sanctuary  and  a  place  of  certain  sympathy  and  I 
aid. 

In  these  pages  we  can  bat  feebly  speak  oCi 
hifl  benignant  conrtesy,  his  largeness  of  mind  4 
and  liberality  of  heart,  hia  unaffected  modesty,  i 
his  utter  incapacity  for  all  the  petty  arts  ofl 
self-importance,  and  his  total  inaptitude  foe  4 
littleness,  in  all  its  vaneties  and  forms.  Ths' 
peasantry  aronnd  Swnnbourno  Hall  are 
best  panegyrists  of  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
his  genuine  singleneae  of  heart,  bis  considerate 
compaasion  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  bi*l 
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The  residence  of  this  old  baronet  was  situated 
on  a  delightful  eminence,  overlooking  a  vast 
range  of  park  and  extensive  woods,  with  the 
blue  hills  standing  out  majestically  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  country  which  lay  between  the 
domain  and  the  distant  hills  was  distinguished 
for  variety  of  scenery  and  soil ;  fine  corn- 
fields, bleak  moors,  tall  groves,  shining  rivers 
flowing  through  fertile  valleys,  resplendent  witli 
rich  buttercup  meadows,  all  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  for  a  share 
of  his  admiration.  Smaller  hillocks,  crowned 
with  a  circle  of  hardy  Scotch  firs,  here  and 
there  marked  a  Saxon  or  Roman  encampment, 
and  afforded  a  pleasant  place  of  meeting  for 
the  romping  hoUday-folk  among  the  peasantry  ; 
for  Sir  John  Armitage  was  himself  a  warm 
encourager  of  rural  and  manly  recreations. 
Throughout  the  park,  and  even  nigh  (o  the 
precincts  of  the  Hall,  Nature  was  allowed  an 
excess  of  free  will,  and  she  tlioroughly  availed 
herself  of  the  licence.  Not  a  bough  had  ever 
been  severed  from  the  huge  oak-trees  that 
had  flourished  for  generations ;  and  there  they 
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many  instances,  by  the  rude  fox-hnnter  i 
more  upstart  mercantile  squire,  and  many  a 
hallowed  spot  of  prayer  converted  into  the 
stable  and  the  kennel ;  and  even  his  ancient 
churches  and  abbeys  themselves  mouldering  in 
all  the  utter  desolation  of  niiu,  just  showing 
to  this  worthless  generation  the  great  eaps- 
bilities  and  exquisite  skill  of  their  forgotten 
forefathers  !  Surely,  it  is  with  the  feeling  of 
the  melancholy  captive  of  Judea,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  must  pace  our  shores,  and 
exdaim,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  as  did 
the  fettered  child  of  Israel,  "  How  can  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?" 
O  how  tender  eliould  this  thought  make  our 
hearts  towards  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren! 
for  we  have  only  to  put  ourselves  in  their  situ- 
ation, and  then  think  how  we  would  scorn  the 
insult  and  injury  heaped  upon  us,  and  bow  we 
should  he  gladdened  with  the  least  tone  ofl 
compassion  and  sympathy.  * 

The  Hall  was  an  nncient,  and  somewhat 
irregular  building,  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
architecture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  j- 
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but  frequent  additions  having  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  the  tout  ensemble  was  free  from 
anj  distinct  order,  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  be- 
holder. It  was  now,  with  the  addition  of  a 
range  of  stables  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
a  huge  pile  of  buildings,  without  the  grace 
of  art,  yet  withal  without  any  glaring  defor- 
mity. Even  had  it  been  heavy  and  dull  in 
appearance,  yet  the  life  and  animation  ever 
stirring  about  it  would  have  amply  reconciled 
any  one  to  a  lengthened  sojourn  there.  There 
was  a  great  outside  bell  that  swung  to  ai^ 
fro  at  every  stated  period  of  replenishing  our 
poor  mortality^  and  served  as  a  call  home  to  the 
rovers  in  the  park  or  in  the  preserves.  There 
were  a  round  dozen  of  old  and  young  dogs, 
that  regularly  yelped  an  accompaniment  to  the 
hero  of  the  iron  tongue.  Next,  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  under  the  windows  of  the  long 
library,  the  beautiful  deer  would  come  bound- 
ing up  to  the  very  walls,  whither  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  would  generally  resort  with 
the  delighted  strangers,  to  caress  and  feed  the 
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gentle  animals,  that  would  even  eat  bread  out 

of  tlieir  hands. 

In  the  Ulterior  of  the  Hall,  beside  the  jileas- 
ing  routine  of  occupation  inseparable  from  a 
large  family,  the  eervanta  of  the  mansion  kept 
up  a  bustle  of  an  important  and  somewhat  en- 
groaaing  kind ;  for,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  there  was  the  head  gamekeeper  in  readi- 
neaa  with  his  men  and  dogs  for  those  who  loved 
to  go  out  for  the  morning  with  the  greyhound, 
or  the  gun,  or  the  fishitig-taokle  ;  then  there 
were  the  stables,  with  the  bustling  grooms  await- 
ing to  obey  orders  or  exercising  some  younger 
steeds  over  the  leaping-bar  in  the  rear ;  and, 
moreover,  there  were  the  extensive  walled  gar- 
dens, with  their  industrJoue  corps  of  inmates, 
ready  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  more 
contemplative  and  sedate ;  and  hither  many 
a  clerical  visitor  was  seen  to  resort,  and,  en- 
gaging the  gardener  in  conversation,  gain  many 
a  useful  hint,  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
particular  domain  at  his  humbler  rectory. 

No  one  was  ever  oppressed  with  ennui  at 
Swanbourne    Hall ;    and   perhaps   those   were 
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least  liable  to  this  dreaded  malady  who,  not 
relishing  the  ont-door  sports  of  the  field  or 
the  lake,  confined  themselves  to  the  venerable 
precincts  of  the  library,  or  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  cheerful  conversation  of  the  gentler  sex. 
These  sweet  charmers  of  time  generally  worked 
at  embroidery,  and  chatted  until  two  o''clock ; 
when  luncheon  and  a  romantic  walk,  or  a  de- 
lightful ride,  with  frequent  visiting  at  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  was  the  order  of  the  afteiv 
noon. 

Sir  John  himself,  who  transacted  most  of  his 
private  afiairs  at  an  early  hour  before  break- 
fast, was  the  most  cheerful  of  the  cheerful ; 
his  was  the  regulated  cheerAilness  that  crowns 
the  latter  days  of  a  temperate  life,  demonstrat- 
ing an  equal  state  of  sound  bodily  health  and  a 
conscience  void  of  evil  offence  towards  God  and 
man.  He  was  not  cheerful  on  the  dubious 
principle  which  says,  **  we  have  a  life  to  get 
through,  and  we  must  get  through  it  as  well  as 
we  can,^  but  he  felt,  with  good  and  charitable 
Bishop  Hackett,  that  our  merciful  Creator 
loves  to  behold  the  happiness  of  his  creatures 
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expressed  by  tbeir  daily  contentment  and 
thnnksfjiving ;  for  since  there  are  no  anchorites 
or  gloomy  spirits  in  heaven,  why  should  such 
exist  upon  earth  ?  The  benevolent  heart  will 
always  be  cheerful,  because  its  Christian  ac- 
tions, like  the  alms  of  Cornelius,  are  always 
ascending  as  a  memorial  of  the  man,  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty;  and  the  Redeemer 
has  said,  that  "  he  that  doeth  any  uct  of 
kindness  unto  one  of  the  least  of  his  poor 
fellow-creatures,  in  reality  does  it  unto  Him- 
self!" 

We  must  not  omit  to  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  immediate  grounds  that  partly 
surrounded  this  antique  mansion ;  thougli  per- 
haps they  are  such  as  would  call  fortli  the 
sarcastic  observation  of  the  modern  layer-out 
of  ornamental  grounds.  Tall  clipped  hedges 
of  yew  and  holly,  sltaped  into  curious  and 
grotesque  figures  of  towers,  with  lions  rampant 
upon  them,  ancient  warriors,  stately  arm-chairs, 
were  seen  on  every  side;  while  there  were 
noble  terrace- walks,  in  a  straight  line,  with 
stone   coping  and  rude   figures   of   hears   and 
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imaginary  moDsters,  huge  rnstic  seats ;  in  short, 
everything  that  could  denote  the  formality  and 
stability  of  a  by-gone  century  was  visible  there 
in  all  its  solidity  of  curious  workmanship  and 
material.  Then  there  was  a  parterre,  that  ri- 
valed almost  any  modern  exhibition  of  skill 
and  invention.  The  various  compartments  were 
formed  into  the  regular  irregularity  of  a  newer 
taste,  evidently  illustrating  the  established  axiom, 
that  all  real  beauty  is  inconsistent  with  the 
least  show  of  confusion. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  there  was  a  large 
square,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  full  of 
sparkling  water  to  the  brim ;  and  round  about 
upon  the  glossy  turf  were  little  stone  pyramids, 
covered  with  ivy,  between  which,  upon  pedestals 
also  of  stone,  reared  at  regular  distances,  were  a 
number  of  large  vases,  appointed  to  receive  the 
reigning  glories  of  the  season.  From  this  portion 
of  the  parterre  various  walks  branched  through 
a  delightful  shrubbery  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  of 
good  and  lofty  gi-owth,  its  surface  being  overrun 
with  periwinkle,  wood-sorrel,  wild  strawberries, 
and  other  spreading  flowers.    Here,  at  intervals. 
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you  came  to  sd  open  graas  plot,  od  which  grev-ilj 
singly  a  fine  acacia  or  I'urkej  oak ;  and  on  | 
each  corner  were  placed  statacs  of  eminent  i 
men,  with  here  and  there  a  temple  to  the  I 
Muses,  and  a  miniature  pantheon.  It  was  to  i 
these  open  sunny  spots  ot  classic  beauty  that  J 
many  of  the  family  loved  to  resort,  and  in^' 
daige  in  swvet  converse  with  their  dearest 
&iendg. 

The  worthy  haronet  had  lived  in  times  of 
great  and  stirring  events.  The  death  of  Cap-j 
tain  Cook,  the  battle  of  Buuker''s  Hill,  and  the  i 
exploits  of  Washington,  must  have  formed  J 
topics  of  conversation  In  the  early  part  of  his  J 
life.  And  then  followed  the  French  Revolution, . 
the  Irish  Rebelhon,  the  glorious  victories  i 
Aboukir,  Camperdown,  and  the  capture  of  9e^  \ 
ringapatam.  What  exciting  times  does  the  men- 
tion of  such  scenes  recal  !  But  when  we  coma  i 
to  the  ever-memorable  names  of  Howe,  Jervis,'  i 
Duncan,  and  Nelson,  how  warmly  Sows  the  t 
blood  of  every  English  heart !  Neither  miis^  I 
we  forget  the  dangerous  fanatic,  Lord  Georg*  I 
Gordon;  Lord  North,  and  Junius;  the  strong  I 
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mind  of  Fox,  and  the  consummate  ability  and 
incorraptible  integrity  of  Pitt ;  the  truly  Cice- 
ronian fervour  of  Burke,  the  unfortunate  War- 
ren Hastings ;  with  the  career  of  such  men  as 
Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke.  O,  what  eventful 
days  of  good  and  evil  were  these  !  Then  might 
we  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  Napo- 
leon ;  and  have  heard,  day  by  day,  of* those 
glorious  achievements  that  now  form  the  last- 
ing history  of  Wellington  !  Truly  we  live  in 
degenerate  days,  and  can  hardly  comprehend 
what  must  have  been  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
past  age.  But  all  this  was  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  John,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  had  there- 
fore played  his  part  in  the  celebrated  events 
of  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Sur.  Tuflh,  my  good  Lord,  this  superficial  tale 

Is  but  a  prefiice  to  her  worthy  praise. 

K.  Henry.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me. 

SuF.  Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 

1 11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 

Henry  the  Sixth, 

Cecils  Armitaoe  was  a  loyely  girl,  pos- 
sessed of  mach  talent,  and  of  surpassing  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  Her  person  was  elegant, 
her  face  beantiAil,  and  full  of  tender  expression. 
Her  conversation  was  edifying  to  the  highest 
degree ;  she  could  be  both  a  philosopher  and 
a  humourist,  yet  she  had  not  an  atom  of 
the  Blue-stocking  about  her,  and  was  free  from 
the  starchness  of  Lord  Byron''s  literary  lady. 
She  never  forced  her  knowledge  upon  any  one, 
and  was  less  eager  to  start  topics  of  conversa- 
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tioo,   than  to  join  in   them   when  begnn   by 
others. 

She  was  her  father^s  idol,  and  she  too  adored 
her  &ther ;  every  conclusion  that  he  arrived  at 
was  decisive  with  her ;  she  had  thrown  a  depth 
of  sanctity  around  the  very  name  of  father 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  dissolve;  and 
until  a  stranger  had  gained  his  warm  appro- 
bation, he  would  in  vain  aspire  to  the  good- 
will of  Cecile. 

Emily,  her  attached  sister,  was  most  en- 
gaging in  manners,  but  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. She  was  of  a  sprightly  and  affectionate 
nature  which,  aided  by  her  frankness  and  un-* 
affected  simplicity,  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her.  She  entertained  far  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  generosity  and  harmlessness  of 
the  human  race ;  she  could  not  believe  there 
was  a  wicked  person  on  the  earth.  Prayer  with 
her  was  an  offering  of  a  pure  heart  in  thanks- 
giving and  praise ;  and  if  her  church  told  her 
of  a  catalogue  of  vices,  she  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  their  existence ;  they  were  evils  that 
might  fall  upon  the  earth.    All  persons  were 
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amiable  and  agreeable  in  lier  sight,  excepting 
a  prude  and  a  bine- stocking.  She  clothed 
everything  with  a  mantle  of  romaDce  that  blind- 
ed her  eyes  to  every  defect.  Poor  Emily ! 
as  may  be  well  supposed,  she  could  neither 
argue,  although  she  would  ask  many  questions, 
nor  support,  when  challenged,  even  her  most 
tavonrito  ideas ;  thus  the  victorious  inferences, 
and  mild  admonitions  of  her  sieter  Cecile,  some- 
times, though  rarely,  caused  a  momentary  cloud 
to  pass  over  her  naturally  fine  temper. 

There  was  a  young  visitor  at  this  time  stay- 
ing at  Swanboume,  who  was  decidedly  attached 
to  Cecile,  and  who  possessed  many  qualities 
that  engaged  the  admiration  of  Emily.  This 
was  Philip  Stapylton,  a  young  scion  of  a  good 
old  family-root  in  Yorkshire,  though  of  slender 
expectancy,  and  bred  to  no  settled  profession. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  chief  amusement  to  pass 
almost  his  entire  existence  among  horses  and 
dogs,  and  their  scarcely  superior  attendauts, 
grooms  and  gamekeepers ;  and  hence  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  animals,  and  in  the  skill 
and  strength  requisite  in  the  chase,  he  greaki; 
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excelled.  This  nncoDgenial  person  actually  j&n- 
ciedf  and  hoped,  that  the  mild  spirit  of  Cecile 
conld  amalgamate  easily  with  his  own  daring 
and  adyentoroos  character.  Such  a  person 
Emily  admired— and  truly  much  may  be  said 
in  fiiYonr  of  Philip  Stapylton:  for  imder  an 
habitiial  avdeflBnen  and  thoqgfatlessness  of 
diameter  were  found,  by  those  who  mingled 
with  him  at  all  times,  many  germs  of  ex- 
cellenoe,  which  only  needed  a  fostering  hand 
to  enable  them  to  reach  maturity.  He  was 
good-natured,  gay,  and  full  of  humour ;  and  this 
kind  of  disposition  never  produces  a  hardened 
or  scheming  yfllain.  Indeed,  all  poor  Stapyl- 
ton^s  vices  lay  on  the  sur&ce.  But  of  his  ab- 
solute amendment  there  certainly  seemed  little 
likelihood;  for  his  bluntness  of  speech,  his 
ridicule  of  the  church,  with  the  known  ten^ 
dency  of  his  habits  and  pursuits,  pertinaciously 
scared  away  all  the  good-natured  endeavours 
made  for  his  improvement ;  and  the  quiet  ap- 
proach of  even  such  disinterested  friendliness, 
ever,  as  he  thought,  assuming  the  spirit  of 
dictation,   often  strongly  roused  his  ire,  and 


generally  led  him  to  avoid  the  society  of  his 
kind  moDitor.  Yet,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
Philip  Stapylton  was  to  be  held  up,  in  the 
Bight  of  all  men,  pious  and  impious,  as  the 
grand  reformer  of  every  ill  to  which  hnmao 
flesh  is  liable,  as  the  man  mthout  whose  pre- 
ndency  all  goodness  must  languish  and  die ; 
in  short,  he  was  to  be  the  purifier  and  rege- 
nerator of  his  country  both  in  church  and 
state. 

At  thia  time,  aleo,  the  Rev.  Reginald  Ar- 
mitage  happened  to  he  staying  for  awhile  at 
home,  as  were  also  other  younger  memhera 
of  the  tamily,  for  Sir  John  Armitage  conld 
number  fourteen  living  children,  some  of  them 
now  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
There  was  Herbert,  the  eldest  son,  and  Arthur, 
the  young  counsellor;  Edward,  holding  a  civil 
appointment  in  India,  and  Robert,  the  young 
midshipman,  besides  Reginald  and  John,  who 
were  both  in  holy  orders. 

Reginald  was  tlie  only  son  at  this  time  at 
home,  and  he  was  engaged  partly  in  the  li- 
brary, and   partly  in  writing  in   the   morning 
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loom,  where  his  sisters  and  young  Stapylton 
usnallj  sat.  He  had  been  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  was  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable parts,  but  of  a  reserved  and  bashful 
demeanour.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
loTed  him  as  their  own  souls ;  and  he  had 
a  strong  troop  of  firm  friends  both  at  Eton 
and  Alma  Mater.  He  was  not  intended  ori- 
ginally for  the  Church,  indeed  he  had  kept 
his  full  terms  at  the  Temple ;  but  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  presentiment  that  the  Bar 
was  not  the  profession  suited  to  his  retiring 
disposition;  and  having  taken  up  some  strong 
views  in  regard  to  religion,  he  at  once  re- 
solved on  consulting  his  father  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  holy  orders.  This,  after  much 
consultation,  was  agreed  to,  and  he  commenced 
the  office  of  a  deacon  in  a  sweet  country- 
village,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  devotion,  producing 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and 
habits  of  his  flock.  His  charity  knew  no 
bounds,  and  thus  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
poor;  while  his  name  and  station  introduced 
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him  into  tbe  best  society  of  hie  neighbour- 
hood. It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  say, 
that,  he  coincided  entirely  with  those  views 
which,  for  Bome  years  past,  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  "  evangelical "  in  the 
church  of  England  r  in  other  words,  he  was 
"Calvinistic  in  doctrine,'"  albeit  not  in  dis- 
cipline. 

His  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  with 
his  freedom  from  narrowness  of  feeling  and 
opinion,  led  him  rather  to  imitate  the  evan- 
gelicals in  their  zeal  and  earnestness,  than  in 
the  promulgation  of  their  peculiar  and  modem 
doctrines.  Still,  he  commenced  his  profea^on 
«"ith  rather  an  abhorrence  of  what  are  called 
high-church  principles  ;  and  generally  preferred 
the  works  of  Scott  and  Henry,  Venn,  Newton, 
and  Simeon,  and,  perhaps,  even  some  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  to  those  of  our  old  Anglo- 
catholic  standards  of  example  and  doctrine. 
It  cannot  he  said  that  he  belonged  to  anv 
party  or  faction  in  the  church,  for  he  worked 
alone  in  his  little  vineyard.  His  one  aim 
was  to  promote  tbe  glory  of  God  in  a  know- 
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ledge  of  Christ  cracified  for  rebellions  man; 
and  he  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  using  the  Divine  Word  for  the  further- 
ance of  any  earthly  design,  such  as  the  mere 
advancement  of  party  must  necessarily  be.  His 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  of  a  truly  ori- 
ginal kind,  and  free  at  once  from  any  of  the 
cant  expressions,  or  confined  notions,  that  too 
often  demonstrate  a  style  of  degenerate  imita- 
tion, rather  than  of  an  individual  conviction 
emanating  from  a  diligent  study  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
best  models  among  the  works  of  British  di- 
vines. He  never  preached  for  effect,  or 
sought  popularity;  but  still  his  quiet,  earnest, 
sincere  style,  like  the  speaking  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  was  not  only  acceptable  but  ex- 
tremely captivating  to  his  congregation,  and 
his  church  was  always  well  filled;  for,  at  this 
time,  he  gave  a  general  invitation  to  all  men 
to  come  and  hear  the  gospel,  never  thinking 
of  that  courtesy  and  deference  which  were 
due  to  the  apostolic  preachers  in  his  neigh- 
bourbg  parishes.    And  every  day  during  the 
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week  was  one  of  paiDful  [>arot'hiaI  labour,  a 
rigid  system  of  visitation  from  house  to  house ; 
ia  which  respect  he  seemed  fully  to  adopt 
Luther's  motto  of  "  Labour  here,  and  rest  here- 
after," perhaps  only  in  thia  respeet  having  any- 
thing really  in  common  with  the  vulgar  and 
violent  hero  of  the  Reformation.  And  here, 
the  following  paragraph  from  a  provincial  news- 
paper will  best  give  an  idea  of  the  esteem  in 
which  his  parishioners  held  their  young  pastor, 
after  an  acqu£untance  of  four  years,  at  which 
period  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of 
a  mild  climate,  and  more  repose,  in  order 
that  his  health  might  be  re-established.  The 
paragraph  runs  thus  ;  — 

*'  On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  Reginald  Anni- 
tage  preached  two  farewell  sermons  to  his  be- 
loved and  bereaved  flock,  and  such  an  affecting 
scene  was  scarcely  ever  witnessed  before. 
Nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  crammed 
into  the  small  church  of  Sella,  or  were  stand- 
ing at  the  door ;  every  pew,  the  anti-chapels, 
gallery,  altar,  and  aisles,  were  closely  filled  ; 
and   the  congregation   presented  one  universal 
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countenance  of  grief:  several  times  the  sob- 
bing was  too  lond  for  the  preacher  to  pro- 
ceed, and  he  himself  was  totally  overcome. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  painful  duties  by  the 
Rev.  Clement  Holmes,  Rector  of  Stayelj, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Kinglake,  Curate  of 
Monkland,  or  he  could  not  have  gone  through 
the  severe  ordeal.  After  evening  service  it 
was  a  length  of  time  before  the  church  could 
be  cleared,  and  several  hundreds  crowded  round 
their  loved  and  valued  minister,  and  would 
shake  hands,  bringing  their  children  also,  to 
bid  him  farewell ;  and  to  the  last  a  vast  crowd 
accompanied  him  to  his  home.  Their  language 
conveyed  sentiments  of  the  most  heart-rending 
sorrow,  and  never  can  that  night  of  bereave- 
ment be  forgotten  in  the  parish  of  Sella.  The 
reverend  minister  had  been  presented  with  a 
massive  present  of  plate,  purchased  more  by  the 
pence  of  his  poorer  than  the  pounds  of  his 
richer  hearers ;  and  in  an  affectionate  address 
he  was  designated  as  their  brother  and  friend 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  the  day  of  pros* 
perity  and   in    the    time    of    tribulation,   and 
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It  fervent  prayer  was  breathed  for  his   future 

health  and  happiness." 

The  subject  of  this  paragraph  was  at  this 
period  domiciled  in  his  father's  house,  but  he 
was,  in  fact,  the  curate  of  a  lar^e  and  im- 
portaut  parish  not  far  distant.  After  Iiaving 
been  absent  a  wliole  twelvemonth,  a  great 
change,  as  will  be  horeafler  seen,  took  place  in 
regard  to  his  views  on  rehgious  subjects;  and 
indeed)  since  his  mind  was  always  open  to 
honest  conviction,  antT  his  heart  candid  and 
free  from  party  spirit  and  sectarian  narrow- 
mindedness,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
sooner  or  later,  as  an  opportunity  for  read- 
ing and  reflection  presented  itself,  he  would  be 
found  advancing  toward  the  path  of  ascertained 
and  authorised  cliristiau  truth  ;  and  when  once 
convinced,  his  innate  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  at  once  told  him  that  an  open 
avowal  of  principles  was  the  true  token  of  a 
sincere  and  fearless  mind,  nnd  that  no  believer 
must  dare  to  love  the  praise  of  man  more  than 
the  praise  of  God. 

Such  were  the  chief  personages  of  the  party 
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who  were  assembled  in  the  morning  room, 
which  commnnicated  with  the  library  in  which 
Sir  John  himself  was  sitting,  at  a  small,  beau- 
tifiillj-carved  table,  made  out  of  a  favourite 
oak  which  grew  in  Swanboume  park.  There, 
with  his  steward,  he  was  engaged  in  settling  his 
accounts,  and  giving  out  various  orders  for  the 
week.  Cecile,  Emily,  and  young  Stapylton, 
were  sitting  together  in  the  semicircle  of  a  bay- 
window,  the  two  former  busily  engaged  in  work- 
ing some  fine  piece  of  embroidery,  after  an 
antique  pattern,  while  the  latter  was  glancing 
at  a  book,  or  chatting,  with  apparent  noncha- 
lance^ on  a  multitude  of  things,  but  still  in 
reality  anxiously  regarding  the  reception  his  con- 
Tersation  might  meet  with. 

^  Here  !  ^  he  cried,  unclasping  a  little  manu- 
script that  Reginald  had  inadvertently  con- 
veyed from  the  library,  '*  what  is  this  ? — apd 
signed  by  a  Sir  John  Armitage,  I  do  declare.''^ 

"  Oh,^  said  Cecile,  "  it  is  only  an  account 
of  King  Jameses  visit  here,  written  by  Sir 
John  himself,  which,  we  are  told,  was  almost 
the  greatest    entertainment   ever    given   by  a 
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subject  to  his  king,  and  dearly  it  cost  our  good 
ancestor ;  but  James  often  visited  here  after- 
wards." 

"  And  you  know  he  received  honours  for 
his  magnificence,  and  carried  a  bannerol  by 
the  corpse  of  the  king ;  you  must  not  forget 
that^*^  exclaimed  Emily,  quietly  approving  of 
her  ancestor'*s  monarchical  attachment,  '^and 
how  there  is  now  carved  in  the  servants^  old  hall 
those  lines  from  *  Sorrow"*s  Joy,**  which  say — 

^  Eliza's  dead  ;  that  rends  my  heart  in  twain  ; 
And  James  proclaimed,  that  makes  me  well  again.'  '* 

"Noble  poetry  certainly,**'  said  Stapylton; 
"  quite  Shaksperian  !  But  James  was  fond 
of  visiting  his  more  wealthy  subjects  in  order 
to  cripple  their  estates  by  the  expenses  he 
entailed  on  them.  This  ambition  of  testifying 
loyalty  was  wisely  avoided  by  some,  for  it 
caused  the  ruin  of  too  many." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  of  King  James,"  said 
Emily ;  "  for  to  sweep  over  the  country  with 
hound  and  horn,  to  snatch  a  hunter'^s  meal 
upon  the  flowery  grass,  was  far  more  to  his 
taste   than    princely    retinues  and   royal   pro- 
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cessions  t  joa  know  what  is  recorded  here,  of 
his  saying  how  he  desired  the  people  when 
pressing  on  him,  *  to  allow  their  king  to  hunt 
without  hunting  him  !^^^ 

**  Capital,  capital  saying  !  ^  cried  Stapylton  ; 
^^and  so  all  the  Armitages  have  ever  since 
been  kingly  to  the  back-bone ;  ay,  they  are 
like  the  people  of  England  at  large,  as  the 
splendid  Charles  Fox  always  said,  they  are 
*'  monarchy-mad,  these  English  people.*^  ^ 

"  Oh,  we  all  honour  the  King,  or  Queen,"' 
said  EmUy,  archly. 

**  Or  the  Republic,*"  rejoined  Stapylton* 
^  Would  not  a  republic  be  a  glorious  thing  ?'"* 
"  Oh,  not  at  all !  —  no  court,  no  nobility, 
nothing  generous  and  humane  then,  but  some 
John  Adams,  a  sort  of  citizen-president ;  oh 
how  horrid  the  thought  of  proud  England 
coming  to  this  !  ^ 

**  Now,  Cecile,*"  said  Stapylton,  suddenly 
turning  round  and  gazing  full  upon  her,  ^^  what 
in  the  world  makes  you  appear  so  sad  ?  you 
never  seemed  so  before ;  what  on  earth  can 
it  be  ?     James  and  the  gunpowder  plot  ? — oh 
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no ;  but,  if  jou  were  Miss  Emily 
say  you  were  pondering  on  the  romance  of 
tlie  King's  son, —  ay,  when  Charles  was  the 
knight-errant  and  Buckingham  liis  squire  ;  and 
when  travelling  through  France  in  disguise, 
under  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  they 
at  last  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Princess 
Henrietta  at  a  ball  in  Paris." 

"Oil,  what  an  adventure  I"  exclaimed  Emily, 

"  Come,  Cecile,  do  tell  now — " 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  poor  sister," 
said  Cecile ;  "  she  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
her  voyage ;  oh  no,  she  must  be  still  upon  the 
sea.  There  was  her  place — how  empty  it  looks, 
we  must  ever  miss  her," 

"  But  she  will  soon  return,"  said  Emily ; 
"  for  you  know  tliat  her  gallant  husband  is 
all  but  promised  the  governorship  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  after  his  good  qualities  have  been  tried 
abroad.  ** 

Young  Stapylton,  rather  chagrined  at  the 
thought  of  CecUe  sitting  close  beside  him  and 
thinking  of  anyone  else  but  himself,  or  feeling 
the   absence  of  any  person  when   he   was   so 
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nigh,  said,  with  haste  and  vehemence  too  natu- 
ral to  him,  ^^  Well,  eveiy  man  to  his  amuse- 
ment, whatever  he  chooses  and  whatever 
diooses  him,— and  the  chase  for  me.^^  Then, 
lowering  his  tone  and  changing  his  manner 
suddenly,  as  those  do  who  somewhat  repent 
of  words  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  forth,  for 
he  saw  Cecile^s  countenance  somewhat  trou- 
bled, — "  You  have  learned,  Cecile,  that  I  have 
been  bom  and  bred  with  a  true  hunting-pedi- 
gree ever  before  me ;  you  must  take  me  as 
I  am,  and  must  ever  be  ;  and  did  I  once  ima- 
gine that  your  sister  was  not  happy  in  her 
choice  of  a  partner  and  her  present  destination, 
why,  perhaps,  my  eyes  would  not  be  dry  al- 
ways. She  was  ever  kind  to  me  ;  so  indulgent 
to  my  many  failings  ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  the 
stain  of  ingratitude  was  never  on  my  soul  f^^ 

^*  How  well  spoken,  how  admirable  !  so  sin- 
cere and  straightforward!"^  said  Emily,  in  an 
under -tone.  ^^  Sister,  remember  what  is  Mr. 
Stapylton^s  idol,  and  remember  yours ;  we  are 
not  less  constrained  in  that  respect  than — ^ 

"  That  "s  just  right,*"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
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flowing  Emily  ;  "  that  'a  well  said.  It  ie 
my  opinion  that  we  all  have  our  idols ;  all, 
our  golden  calves ;  and  my  attachment  to 
horses  and  bounds,  and  such  I luo ting-gear,  is 
not  more  idolatrous,  nor  in  any  degree  worse 
than  any  other  too  earnest  affection  for  any- 
thing earthly." 

"  You  would  add,  than  love  for  an  absent 
sister,"  said  Cecile,  faintly. 

"  Or  my  love  tor  everything,"  exclaimed 
Emily,  laughingly. 

"  I  really  don't  at  all  know  nor  understand 
what  I  ought  to  say,"  replied  be,  quickly, 
evidently  wishing  to  get  speedily  out  of  wliat 
was  assuming  the  form  and  pressure  of  an  ar- 
gument. "  I  am  no  philosopher,  no  moralist, 
no  metaphysician,  nothing  but  a  dealer  in  plain 
speeches.  Now,"  looking  earnestly  at  Cecile, 
"  I  see  her  countenanco  brightening  ;  we  shall 
have  hopes  of  a  sunshiny  day  yet ;  what  is 
it,  Cecile  ?  and  now  you  must  tell  the  truth, 
what  pleases  you  so  now  ?" 

'*  Oh,  I  think  you  so  candid — that 's  all — 
really  all." 
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**  And  I  thought  so,  too,  a  long  while  ago ; 
bnt  Cecile  is  thinking  of  something  else,^  said 
Emily. 

Stapylton  looked  again  into  the  manuscript, 
and  was  silent,  as  if  contented  with  what  he 
imagined  the  certainty  derived  from  Emily^s 
speech,  that  Cecile  was  thinking  of  him,  and 
unwilling  to  break  the  delusion,  as  it  may 
be  called,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
now  inwardly  rejoicing.  The  real  state  of 
things  was,  that  Emily  was  a  cruel,  arch  little 
thing  in  her  jokes,  and  knew  right  well  that 
Cecile  was  no  more  ruminating  about  anything 
concerning  Stapylton  than  the  man  in  the  moon; 
and  therefore  she  too  hung  her  head  down 
closer  to  her  work,  wishing  to  make  a  mystery 
of  the  awkward  silence  that  ensued,  and  thus 
lead  them  into  that  most  marvellous  and  inex- 
plicable confusion,  so  well  kno^Ti  to  all  who  are 
captive  in  the  adamantine  chains  of  love.  There 
was  no  artfulness  in  Emily,  but  she  could  not 
sympathise  with  the  melancholy  of  those  lovers 
who  seem  always  to  be  bearing  a  load  of  woe 
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about  them,  eufiicient  in  lotensitj  to  break 
down  a  world. 

The  tiling  admirably  succeeded ;  for  there 
followed  a  pause  far  too  mysterious  to  be  bro- 
ken, which  was  only  at  leoglh  interrupted  by 
Sir  John  giring  out  the  troll  of  aa  ancient 
song,  a  certain  token  that  the  whole  of  his 
business  was  regularly  settled,  and  that,  having 
dismissed  Mr,  Woodburn,  he  was  henceforth 
about  tu  resign  himself  to  the  careless  pleasantry 
of  the  circle  around  him  —  an  event  ever 
greeted  with  a  most  inviting  and  cheering 
welcome. 

"Oh  !  come,  come,"  died  Emily,  rising  up 
to  meet  her  father,  "  do  come ;  we  are  so 
mysterious  here ;  in  such  a  brown  study :  we 
have  certainly  been  touched  by  some  cabalistic 
wand ;  do  break  the  enchantment,  for  in  truth 
it  is  very  disagreeable.  Now,  come,  and  do 
tell  us  a^ain  all  about  Robin  Hood ;  oh  I  that 
I  could  have  lived  in  those  days  !" 

*'  And  been  a  Marian  '(  Oh,  fye  !  oh,  fye  ! 
you  little  jade  ;  though,  to  he  sure,  when  they 
were  at  their  galliards,  seven  or  eight  before 
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breakfiist,  we  might  be  tempted  to  go  along 
with  the  old  song, 

'  Merrye  it  was  in  greene  forest, 
Among  the  leves  greene.*  ** 

^^  Oh !  yes,  I  really  mean  it,  Marian  or 
Alice,''  said  Emily,  looking  out  of  the  bay- 
window  towards  a  hill  famous  as  a  rendezvous 
of  the  celebrated  English  robber ;  ^*  and  Robin 
Hood,  and  William  of  Cloudesly,  so  brave,  so 
kind;  and  such  a  delightful  life  they  must 
have  led  there,  sitting  under  trees  all  the  day 
long,  and  telling  stories,  such  really  interesting 
stories,  or  dancing  so  blithely,  and  singing 
songs.'' 

^*  And  feasting  on  venison,  and  quafiing  spark- 
ling wines,"  exclaimed  Stapylton. 

*^  Ah  !  now  you  are  coming  to  your  senses," 
said  the  baronet. 

*^  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi,  pinguisque  ferinas, 

when  you  condescend  to  think  of  the  fare^ 
But  as  for  the  greenwood  tree,  and  the 
stories,  and  all  such  shivering  romance,  why, 
I  think,"  he  continued  calmly,  ^'  Swanboume 
Hall  were  as  good  as  anything  of  that  sort 
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— bat,  poor  fellows  1  they  had  do  choice ;  it 
was  oecessitj  the  most  urgent  that  compoUed 
them  to  that  mode  of  living,  cnused  by  those 
tyraoiiical  Forest  Laws  which  were  forced  on  a 
yeomanry  everywhere  trained  np  to  tlie  long- 
bow." 

"  And  I  really  believe,  sir,"  interposed  Sta- 
pylton,  "  that  tboir  honour  by  no  means  for- 
sook them  in  their  necessity,  for  they  killed 
none  but  those  who  invaded  them ;  they  plun- 
dered none  hot  the  rich,  and  oftentimes  that 
was  doDc  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a»ijsting  the 
poor.  They  really  did  nothing  wantonly  and 
mahciously  ;  and  happy  and  great  would  that 
sovereign  be  who  could  conciliate  such  noble 
men, — nature's  nobility,  far  superior  to  the 
hereditary  apology  for  true  nobility,  the  '  tentli 
transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.'" 

The  worthy  baronet  shrugged  liis  shoulders 
in  token  of  disapproval,  while  his  benevolent 
aspect  pl»nly  showed  him  to  be  disinclined  for 
argument. 

"  Oh,  they  were  ail  noble  ! "  seconded  Emily ; 
"  and  vied  with  each  other  in  courage  and  liu- 
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manity.  Was  not  Robin  Hood  the  Earl  of 
HontiDgdon  ? '^^  appealing  to  her  father.  "He 
was  surely  Robert  Fitz-ooth.^^ 

"  Oh !  you  must  not  spoil  Mr.  Stapylton^s 
heroic  speech  just  made,**^  replied  the  baronet 
jestingly.  *^  Stemmata  quid  faciuntf  is  his 
motto,  and  your  nobleman  would  ill-assort 
with  his  definition  of  nature's  noble  children.**^ 

"  Emily,  do  you  remember,^'  said  Cecile, 
'^  how  this  Terse  haunted  us  in  our  last  walk 
around  Robin  Hood^s  hill  above  Corfe-dale  ? — 

^  The  woodwale  sang,  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 
So  loud,  he  wakened  Rohin  Hood 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.'  " 

^^  Oh,  indeed  I  do,  and  how  long  we  talked 
about  him  !  And  when  did  Cloudesly,  Clim 
of  the  Clough,  and  Adam  Bell  live  ?  before, 
or  after  Robin  Hood  ?  "^ 

"  Most  probably  before,*^  answered  Sir  John. 
^^  They  had  their  fastnesses  in  Eaglewood  in 
the  far  north,  and  were  more  known  around 
Carlisle  than  even  here.** 

"  Ah !  they  showed  those  good  citizens  how 
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they  could  deal  with  a  justice  or  a  sheriif," 
said  Stapylton,  "  and  most  royalJy  right  were 
they ;  and  I  believe  they  shot  a  match  with 
the  long-bow,  against  Robin's  father  P 

"  So  it  is  chronicled,"  replied  the  baronet  j,{ 
"  and  he  beat  them  all  three.  Others  say 
that  these  rogues  were  playing  their  jirauks 
in  good  Queen  Bess's  reign ;  and  the  immor- 
tal bard  of  Avon  assuredly  mentions  our  friend 
Adam.^' 

"  Oh !  where — what  does  he  say  ?'"  exclaimed 
Emily.  "  Shakspeare  was  fond  of  allusions 
to  the  common  customs  of  the  country ;  and  is 
not  this  his  rustic  language  ?  '  If  1  do,  hang 
me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me,  and 
he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapt  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  Adam,' — a  custom,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  is  preserved  in  Scotland  asu 
elsewhere  at  this  time.'" 

"  Shooting  cats  in  bottles ! "  cried  Stapylton 

"  I  '11  (to  it  to-morrow  I     Good  sport  makes  good 

practice.      I  thank  the  old  fellow  for  the  hint." 

"  In  '  Homeo  and  Juliet'  ought  not  '  Abrah 
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Capid '  to  be  '  Adam  Capid  ? '  '^  said  Emily ; 
^'  and  does  not  this  bear  on  the  subject  P^^ 

**  What  says  Cecile  ?  '"  exclaimed  Stapylton, 
^^she  looks  graTe  enough  for  the  solution  of 
any  enigma."*^ 

^*  Oh  I  do  not  cite  anything  that  will  take 
away  a  poor  cat^s  life,^  said  Cecile.  ^'  Look  now 
how  poor  Grrim.  runs  to  me  for  protection ;  do 
not  be  so  cruel,  even  in  jest,  Mr.  Stapylton.**^ 

This  defonce  set  up  by  poor  Cecile  for  her 
cat,  completely  broke  the  chain  of  the  conver- 
sation. Stapylton,  however,  asserted  that  Ce- 
cile^s  cat  was  as  much  valued  by  him  as  his  own 
existence;  she  was  in  nowise  to  be  injured, 
albeit  he  made  a  holocaust  of  all  the  rest;  and 
he  ended  by  stifling  a  laugh,  and  repeating 
carelessly, 

*'  A  little  boy  among  them  asked — 
What  meaneth  that  gallows'  tree  1 
They  said  to  hang  a  good  yeoman, 
Called  WiUiam  of  Cloudeslie." 

Things  were  just  in  this  state, — the  baronet 
had  given  a  quotation  from  his  favourite  bard, 
and  in  doing  so  put  an  idea  into  Stapylton'^s 
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head  which  he  wished  knocked  out  again,  for 
he  looked  grave  on  hearing  the  life  of  any 
domestic  animal  threatened  ;  a  light  and  fleecy 
cloud  had  passed  over  Cecile'a  countenance, 
and  given  place  to  a  hcauttful  serenity ;  poor 
Emily  had  Just  arrived  at  the  most  pathetic 
part  of  Atcanzor  and  Zaida,  and  Reginald 
was  about  to  descant  on  the  abuses  practised 
now-a-days  at  country  wakes,  when  the  arrival 
of  two  friends  was  announced.  While  they 
were  detained  in  the  entrance- hall,  Emily,  ever 
forward  to  give  utterance  to  every  thought, 
exclaimed, 

"Oh,  how  1  long  to  see  them! — hut  I  fear 
I  shall  not  like  them  very  much." 

"  I  am  Indeed  rejoiced,"  said  Cecile,  more 
calmly,  "  and  my  dear  father  has   longed  for 
their  coming.     I  am  so  happy  they  have  arrived  _ 
safely." 

"  And   now  roy   misery  commences,"   mut- 
tered  Stapylton  to   himself.     "  I  have  had   ; 
clear  stage  all  the  morning,  and  made  wretched 
use  of  it,  or  why  tlus  hearty  exclamation  from   | 
Cecile  ?" 
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The  worthy  baronet  had  ahreadj  gone  forth 
to  meet  them  Bans  ceretnonie ;  and  his  hearty 
Toice  was  heard  with  great  emphasis  greeting 
his  guests,  while  the  butler  and  hall-porter 
were  keeping  two  large  bloodhounds  in  order. 

"Welcome,  welcome.  Dr.  Hookwell;  heartily 
welcome  to  Swanboume;  and  welcome,  Lord 
Temple  !  We  are  truly  glad  to  see "  you  — 
welcome,  welcome.'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  honest  offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls. 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  reared  : 
And  yet  is  most  pretended. 

Milton's  Comiis. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  two 
friends  having  alighted  from  their  horses,  seem- 
ingly after  a  somewhat  fatiguing  journey,  were 
walking  across  a  delightful  path,  through  a  long- 
extended  valley  to  a  friend's  house  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  sent  their  horses  onward  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  in  care  of  a  single  servant,  to  the 
same  mansion  which  they  themselves  were  hop- 
ing, at  leisure  pace,  to  gain.  They  walked  slow- 
ly along,  and  seemed  engaged  in  careless  conver- 
sation, evidently  admiring  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  rural  view,  and  yet  varying  their  dis- 
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course,  now  and  then,  with  the  sterner  material 
of  philosophic  reflection.  They  at  length  leaned 
on  a  gate,  abont  which  were  running  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  ants,  apparently  in  much 
disorder,  and  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Look  here !  '^  said  one  of  the  travellers.  "  For 
one  moment  contemplate  this  scene.  These 
little  animals  are  all  individually  members  and 
supporters  of  an  organized  government,  based 
firmly  on  law  and  order ;  and  perhaps  with  one 
brush  of  my  stick  here  I  might  sweep  away  a 
whole  cabinet  of  ministers  of  state,  or  an  entire 
regiment  of  their  best  guards.  Look  !  that  little 
bustling  black  fellow  there,  may  be  a  secretary 
of  state,  or  a  master-builder,  or  head  of  the 
commissariat  department,  and  this  other  a 
geneitd  of  renown — truly  does  our  modem  bard 
sing, 

*  Oh  God  of  marvels  !  who  can  tell 

What  myriad  living  things 
On  these  grey  stones  miseen  may  dwell, 

What  nations  with  their  kings  ! 
I  feel  no  shock,  I  hear  no  groan, 

\Vliile  fete,  perchance,  overwhelms 
Empires  on  this  subverted  stone, 

A  hundred  ruined  realms  ! 
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"  Very  true.  And  what  may  be  the  style  of 
their  government  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  MoDarchical,  most  probably,  fur  the  whole 
ethics  of  creation  set  ub  an  example  on  that 
head :  both  wild  men  and  wild  beasts  follow 
and  obey  some  especial  chieftain,  whom  they 
crown  with  permanent  authority." 

"  Wiae  creatures  !  How  delightfiil  is  this 
rural  vraik,  and  the  mere  outward  delineation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  teeming  earth." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  teeming  earth ;  and,  until 
we  examine  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  exceeding  bounty  of  its 
Creator  and  Ood." 

■■'  You  have  well-observed  these  thinga," 

"  Only  in  part  indeed.  And,  since  we  are 
among  trees  and  flowers,  we'll  talk  of  them ; 
and  1  '11  tell  you  a  calculation  that  I  was  making 
the  other  day,  when  walking  through  the  country 
by  myself.  I  attempted,  and  you  may  be  sure 
it  gave  me  some  labour,  to  count  the  seeds  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  a  young  elm  which  had 
Wen  planted  twelve  years,  and  then  forming  a 
judgment  of  eight  other  principal  branches  bj 
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what  could  be  discovered  in  this,  and  computing 
the  produce  of  a  hundred  years  by  that  of 
one  year ;  my  calculation  amounted  to  millions, 
and  myriads  of  millions  of  seeds.  What  think 
you  of  that?'' 

'^So  like  your  philosophical  mode  and  love 
of  deep  investigation:  the  fact  you  mention 
is  indeed  wonderful !  ^^ 

'^  Well,  I  likewise  counted  all  the  buds  that 
were  visible,  and  in  condition  to  produce  new 
branches  in  one  year,  and  then  adding  them  to 
those  that  would  be  the  product  of  a  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  including  such  as  at 
present  remained  useless  in  every  part  of  the 
tree  for  want  of  the  necessary  preparation  for 
their  sprouting  forth,  I  made  a  calculation  per- 
fectly stupendous,  and  more  than  our  minds 
can  at  all  conceive.*^ 

^^  And  I  dare  say  you  brought  all  this  toil 
to  some  very  rational  conclusion." 

^^  I  came  to  the  conclusion  of  a  certainty,**^ 
said  the  speaker  solemnly,  ^'  that  not  only  the 
marks  of  wisdom  and  power,  but,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume on  the  expression,  the  traces  of  Infinity 
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itself  were  impressed  on  the  works  of  the  Deity  { 
and,  ill  fact,  the  Bible  in  more  than  one  place 
refers  to  such  an  idea.'' 

"O  yes,  the  books  of  Moses  and  Job  speak 
in  this  language ;  and  certainlj  Infinity,  as  Jar 
as  hnman  ken  is  concerned,  does  exist  even 
in  our  sphere.  These  tilings  are  worthy  oar 
highest  veneration  and  deepest  research,  and 
fihonld  profonndly  engage  the  study  of  all  beings 
endowed  with  reason.  I  much  regret  that  I 
have  lived  &o  long  in  ignorance  of  what  is  so 
commanding  and  beautiful  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  I  must,  my  friend,  and  will,  give  npj 
all  other  engagements  for  rural  contemplatiintfl 
and  retirement.  Such  objects  absolutely 
tonnd  me  by  their  excellence,  because  I 
knowledge  of  them  is  so  limited." 

"  And  they  would  still  astonish  you,  if  yom 
knowledge  were  as  gigantic  and  varied  aaa 
.  human  knowledge  can  he ;  and  good  it  is  than 
the  wisest  should  have  but  an  imperfect  vievl 
of  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sensibly^ 
alive  to  their  own  insufficiency.  And  where  willl 
they  not   meet  with  opportunities  for   such  i 
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conyiction  ?  What  man  can  add  one  cnbit  to 
bis  stature,  or  form  one  blade  of  nature^s  vege- 
tation ?  And  what  man  by  searching  can  find 
ontGod?'* 

Onr  travellers  were  interrupted  at  this  point ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  interruption.  The 
last  speaker  appeared  to  be  what  he  really  was, 
a  learned  and  most  zealous  divine  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  England, — who  devoted  every 
hour  of  his  time  to  some  practical  purpose. 
He  was  not  tall,  but  broadly  built  across  the 
chest,  and  although  his  countenance  might  be 
considered  plain,  yet  there  was  something  pecu- 
liarly striking  in  the  stem  serenity  of  his  look, 
mixed  with  a  kindness  and  honest  zeal  of  manner, 
that  clearly  showed  his  devotion  to  the  great 
labours  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  age.  He 
seemed  as  one  that  could  not  be  daunted  by  the 
froTin  or  bribed  by  the  smile  of  the  many ;  and, 
come  weal  come  woe,  come  wealth  or  come 
poverty,  he  would  be  at  his  post,  working  out 
the  important  objects  for  which  his  mighty  in- 
tellect and  superior  disposition  were  given.     His 
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companion  was  somewhat  different  in  appear- 
ance, for  he  was  tall  and  elegantly  made,  young, 
and  of  a  handsome  and  expressive  countenance, 
•but  apparently  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health.  There  was  something  so  peculiarly  en- 
gaging in  his  manner,  that  one  always  felt  encou- 
raged to  approach  him  and  engage  in  couversa- 
tion :  and  his  discourse  was  ever  edifying  and  ra- 
tional, recommended  by  a  modesty  of  suggestion, 
and  free  from  any  controversial  spirit.  His  ap- 
pearance indicated  high  birth,  and  his  mental 
endowments  showed  a  high  state  of  uatural 
ability  and  studious  cultivation,  and  although 
younger  In  years  and  wisdom  than  his  beloved 
friend,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  meet  companion  for 
auch  a  one,  if  not  to  exchange  deep  tboughts, 
at  any  rate  to  be  a  delighted  listener  to  his 
reverent  and  pleasant  discourse. 

The  interruption  of  Uieir  conversation  was 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  appearance  and  ad- 
dress of  a  countryman,  who,  after  making 
sundry  bowa  and  scrapes,  not  after  the  ap- 
proved fashion  of  the  world,  but  more  in  cha- 
racter with  the  polite  notions  of  a  self-taught 
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artist,  begg«d  to  be  their  pike  1  ip^^  tfe 
fmllev  to  the  mansoo  of  hk 
HaD,  whither  our  trarellerv  vcre 
eeeding.  He  told  them  that  their 
just  arriTedy  and  that  he  had  bees 
Mr.  Jo^iaa  Sparrov,  the  batler.  to 
them  to  their  intended  dfTTiniiinfi  TLm 
if  Dot  a  village  Hampden,  wa«  eenaini] 
doved  with  ready  colloquial  powers  and 
to  be  a  thoroagfalv  gfiod-hamoiired  tdiam  ; 
30,  after  acqaainting  them.  In  IJ*  own  »aj, 
"  aai  how  he  thought  the  dinglr  a  Li:  roort. 
and  lone  I V  like*  and  that  a  si^r^^t  of 
to  be  aee'd  there,""  he  pnjcee«le«J,  ^err  frtiinr^r, 
to  give  an  accooDt  of  Mi^  F.mma  Anutag^'* 
marriavre.  which  had  only  taken  peace  a  fii^ort 
time  bt^fore.  summing  op  his  enihasiastjc  and 
eloquent  desrriptiou  of  all  the  gatherings  and 
janketiogs  then  and  there  abounding,  in  thif 
feeling  yet  positive  manner  : — 

*'  It  ^9  a  'nation  cmel  thing,  dragoot  aeiie 
'em !  for  irentle^i  like  the«ie  to  be  a  niniiing  their 
Decks  into  dangers  in  them  fonrigneering  landii, 
and   then    to  be   a  comin"  and  wheedling  the 
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women  aftet  'em.  I  am  well  'sured  Snuati 
would  never  follow  me  there, — but  jou  knows 
all  about  the  gentleman,  I  believe :  a  fiue, 
straight,  well-growed,  comfortable  man,  to  be 
sure ;  but  then  it  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  '  a 
golden  chain  and  a  wooden  leg.'  You  knows 
what  I  means,  your  honours/' 

"  Well,  but  my  friend,"  said  the  younger 
traveller,  "  who  would  not  wear  a  golden  chain 
if  it  were  8  mark  of  honour  in  our  country's 
hard  service  ?" 

"  Not  to  lose  a  leg,  though,''  replied  the 
rustic,  looking  down  at  an  enormous  bandy 
pair  of  limbs.  "  What  would  I  be  in  the  world 
if  I  had  never  tbrow'd  Jack  Stone  ?  why,  no 
better  than  the  old  blind  liddler,  or  Morris's 
folks'  idiot,  that  I  can  see.  Lord  love  you,  your 
honouTB,  you  should  have  been  at  our  last 
meeting, — there  was  myself,  dressed  for  the 
throwing-ring,  and  pretty  well  I  givod  it  to 
Jack ;  and  that  'ere  man  from  Kirkbam,  that 
Kirkham  champion,  as  yon  must  liave  heard  of." 

"  I  think  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
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hearing  of  the  Kirkham  man,^  interposed  the 
traveller. 

^Snre  and  yon  must,  if  you  please  to  re- 
eoUect  joorself  a  bit.  He  it  was  who  begged 
Kr  John  to  tell  every  cursed  Frenchman  as 
how  he  was  ready  for  five  on  ^em,  at  any  time 
they  would  please  to  send,  but  they  white- 
livered  chaps  never  returned  no  answer,  and 
we  was  a  thinking  perhaps  our  king  stopped 
the  message  like.  Sir  John  pretty  well  laugh- 
ed at  having  a  Briton  of  these  parts  so  ready, 
you  see ;  so  I  goes  up  with  a  mighty  Ug  spirit, 
and  speaks  the  very  same  to  Sir  John,— 4ind 
Sir  John  Armitage,  bless  the  man,  tells  me 
I  was  a  brave  lad,  but  I  must  wait  a  bit— 
'till  the  Kirkham  lad  was  throwed,  I  suppose. 
But  begging  the  pardon  of  gentlemen  such 
as  you  be,  I  could  tell  ye  how  I  throwed 
Jack  also,  for  he  throwed  me  aforetime,— 
but  may  be  our  good  master  has  told  ye  all 
about  it  afore  now  ?'^ 

**No,  indeed,  he  has  not,  but,  however, 
my  good  friend,    you  were   sent  to  lead  us 
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unward,   and   we   must   hasten  now — yet   we 

shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  another  time." 

The  fellow  bowed,  grinned  like  a,  carved 
turnip,  and  walked  ou  apace,  evidently  not 
very  highly  pleased  at  the  impatience  shown 
to  his  narration;  but  consoling  himself  that 
bis  stalwart  frame  was  secretly  admired,  he 
moved  firmly  and  merrily  to  his  journey's  end. 

"  What  a  boor,"  said  our  younger  traveller, 
"is  there  !  How  ignorant  his  mind,  how  brut- 
ish his  heart,  how  narrow  all  his  ideas  '.'" 

"  A  narrow  mind  and  broad  shoulders,"  re- 
plied the  elder  one,  good-humouredly.  "  Well, 
we  cannot  always  expect  to  have  both  in  per- 
fection, although  Plato  had  them ;  but  if  oar 
choice  might  rule  the  matter,  why,  then,  mind, 
mind  for  me  ^  but  we  cannot  be  all  on  a  level. 
And  therein  again  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God!" 

"  Most  certainly ;  and  enough  there  are  of 
each  kind  for  society's  sake.  This  man,  con- 
sidered in  a  certain  light,  and  in  comparison 
with  others,  seems  to  ns  an  object  of  com- 
peaaion,  for  he  is  ignorant,  rude,  lives  a  labo- 
rious   life   of    monotonous   employment;    and 
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elegaot  pleasures  and  parsoitf  are  no  part  of 
his  property,-^  he  has  no  knowledge  of  amiable 
glory.  He  heeds  not  how  honour  and  refine* 
ment  of  mind  drive  the  well-bom  forth  under 
tropical  climates.  All  he  is  cognizant  of  is 
joat  this,  that  he  exists  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  his  father  lired  before  him;  that  Sir 
John  Armitage  is  the  greatest  man  he  knows ; 
and  the  victory  on  which  he  grounds  all  self- 
landation  is^  the  fiune  of  the  country  consequent 
on  his  throwing  of  Jack  Stone  in  a  village 
wrestling-ring;  and  though  he  believes  that 
his  Susan  loves  him,  yet  he  deems  it  proof 
of  the  highest  sense  never  on  any  account  to 
leave  old  England."^ 

^^Just  so:  and  yet  this  is  an  important 
personage  in  our  scale  of  human  creation  ;  and 
Providence  has  not  forsaken  him  to  lavish  its 
favours  entirely  on  others.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  be  more  delusive  than  such  an  idea  ;  for 
let  us  see  what  department  he  fills  in  the 
order  of  Providence.  He  is  ordained  as  a 
help  in  the  most  necessary  of  all  employmentn, 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth;  he  is,    therefore. 
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fnnnsbed  with  snffioient  light,  since  he  pos- 
sesses what  is  admirably  adapted  for  hia  situa- 
tion :  and,  as  poor  old  Cobbett  usod  to  say,  do 
man  who  perfonns  his  trade  well,  however 
humble,  can  be  justly  called  an  ignorant  man ; 
and  thus,  if  a  plonghman  can  plough  well,  he 
is  not  to  be  called  an  ignorant  man." 

"  The  word  '  ignorant  ^  mnat  certainly  be 
qualified ;  hut  yon  are  a  strennous  promoter  of 
education,  and  would  you  not  seek  to  elevate  such 
a  man  as  this  to  a  higher  grade  in  knowledge  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  would ;  but  I  would  mainly  seek 
to  educate  his  heart.  What  is  the  ability  to 
read,  or  write,  or  learn  arithmetic,  unless  the 
moral  tone  of  the  man  be  altered  ?  The  natural 
pride  mnst  be  humbled,  a  moral  and  religious 
sense  must  be  implanted,  and  thert;  mast  be 
s  disposition  to  learn,  for  the  improvement  of 
ourselves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or 
knowledge  wiU  but  puff  up  the  man." 

"  In  Scotland  the  peasantry  are  better 
educated,  and  very  industrious." 

"They  are; — and  this  because  they  receive, 
in   early  years,  the  education   I  am  speaking 
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of.  They  are  mainly  instracted  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (and,  indeed,  the  sayings  of  the 
conntry  may  be  generally  traced  to  this  source); 
and  this  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
heart  grows  up  into  an  active  habit,  and  never 
forsakes  the  man." 

^'  I  think,  then,  from  what  you  said  just 
now,  it  is  not  for  our  friend's  advantage  alone, 
that  his  mind  is  contracted?^ 

^^  By  no  means.  And  so  long  as  they  are 
not  vicious,  we  should  not  honour  the  poor 
the  less  because  they  are  contracted  in  their 
minds.  He  only  is  culpable  for  this,  whose 
daily  labour  does  not  bow  down  his  mind,  but 
who  will  not  have  light  when  it  is  within  his 
reach.  This  man^s  understanding  is  limited  for 
the  general  good  of  society,  even  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  most  highly  polished,  and  as 
fiir  above  him  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth.  If  such  a  man  were  endowed  with 
penetration,  delicacy,  and  taste,  would  he,  do 
you  imagine,  condescend  to  plough  all  day,  or 
spend  the  cream  of  his  life  in  folding  sheep, 
and  being  content  with  his  achievements  in 
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the  tillage    ring?      Would   he   not   soon   eet 

himself   above    sach    thing^s,   and    look    about 


him    for    higher    and  i 


profitable    emploi 


I  more 

ment  ?  And  yet,  if  the  earth,  irith  all  its  pro- 
dace  and  all  its  cattle  were  neglected,  society 
would  be  quickly  undone.  The  ruggedness, 
therefore,  of  the  peasant  is  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  as  it  is  constituted ;  and  we  only  dis- 
cover onr  pride,  our  ingratitude,  and  our  ig- 
norance, when  we  reproach  him  for  his  uncouth- 
ness,  or  his  lack  of  refined  knowledge." 

"  My  opinions  have  often  been  of  this  cast, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  had  the 
manhncss  to  own  them  in  these  days  of  lauding 
superficial  knowledge." 

"  I  had  once  a  long  conversation  with  Lord 
Brougham  on  this  subject.  I  set  before  him 
the  rugged  nature  of  necessarj'  agricultural 
labour,  and  I  gave  his  lordship  instances  also 
of  humility  and  generosity  among  those  who 
had  been  trained  up  under  the  domestic  guid- 
ance of  good  parents,  as  contrasted  with  the 
conceit  aud  nnch&ritableness  of  others,  who  had 
a  smattering  of  learning ;    and  all  his  lordship 
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could  say  was  to  this  effect:-^' We  cherish 
the  expectation  that  knowledge  will  make  men 
humble,  for  a  little  of  it  will  show  them  the 
yastness  of  their  ignorance;  add  surely  men 
will  better  learn  their  relative  duties  in  the 
position  of  master  and  servant,  and  understand 
that  they  are  not  losing  caste  in  the  scale  of 
mankind  by  performing  such  works  as  they 
must  see  of  necessity  must  be  done/  ^^ 

**  Ah,  Lord  Brougham  leaves  out  the  heart 
of  man  in  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  perhaps 
his  lordship  has  usually  had  some  political  end 
in  view,  rather  than  the  individual  comfort  and 
real  advancement  of  the  poor  man.**^ 

^*  Personally,  I  admire  the  almost  super- 
human industry  and  intellect  possessed  by  Lord 
Brougham,  but  I  doubt  the  practical  efficiency 
of  many  of  his  lordship^s  grand  schemes, 
and  indeed  he  himself  has  changed  his  opinions 
in  many  respects,  even  in  his  &vourite  cause 
of  education.^^ 

*'  Oh,  what  a  blessing  is  contentment !  A 
sweep,  if  he  be  but  contented  with  his  profes- 
sion,  is  far  happier  than   the   proudest   lord, 
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whose  success  tails  short  of  his  aiohitioii.  The 
happiest  state  of  society  must  be  that  in  which 
all  classes,  in  their  several  degrees,  feel  con- 
tentment and  peace,  and  all  amicably  strive  in 
the  endeavour  to  work  out  mutual  benefit. 
Let  us  be  thankful  and  grateful  that  we  are  as 
we  are,  and  that  he  is  as  he  is,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  the  gift  of  influence  and 
power  from  God,  so  let  us  pray  for  the  larger 
gift  of  mercy  and  benevolence  to  be  freely  ex- 
ercised towards  those  who  are  essential  to  our 
welfare,  and  yet  weaker  in  this  world  than 
ourselves." 

"  Oh  yea,  doubly  grateful  and  thankful  we 
ought  to  be,  but  for  this  state  of  contentment 
we  must  look  to  tfae  heart.  And  now,  see 
how  our  idea  of  this  man  is  applicable  to  the 
multitude  of  mankind.  This  specimen  of  la- 
bour and  rusticity  is  the  general  representative 
of  the  whole  species  of  mankind.  We  were  all 
placed  on  the  earth  to  cultivate  and  embellish 
it,  and  render  ourselves  useful  by  our  labours." 

They  were  again  interrupted  in  their  dialogue 
by  the    Buddeidy  discloEed    appearance    of  the 
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mansion,  after  they  had  passed  an  ahnost  rect- 
angular turn  of  the  vallej.  Its  first  appear^ 
ance  again  called  fcMrth  the  nerrous  rhetoric  o^ 
their  rustic  companion,  for,  after  making  sundry 
joyous  gestures,  be  burst  forth  :— 

^^  Old  England  and  Sir  John  for  ever  ! 
There  ^8  the  wedding-flag  up  still, — bless  the 
house,  bless  the  master,  and  bless  all  the 
fiunily  I  We  all  love  them ;  and,  save  me,  if 
any  man  living  should  speak  a  word  against 
them,  why  we  aU  would  rise  agin  him  and 
smother  him  right  out.^** 

The  travellers  cut  short  the  rustic^s  eloquence 
by  turning  abruptly  to  converse  with  each 
other ;  and  among  many  remarks  on  Sir  John, 
the  beautiful  mansion,  and  their  rugged  pioneer, 
the  lines  of  a  &vourite  bard  were  delivered,  in 
connection  with  the  latter. 

"  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourne  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walk,  and  ancient  neighbourhood." 

*^  Oh !  happy  life,  sua  mi  bona  norintn  this  of 
agricultural  peace  and  labour !     How  are  these 
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men  to  be  envied,  wheu  compared  with  the  an- 
liealthy  and  stimulated  mechauics  of  mine  owa 
overworked  towu,"  exclaimed  the  elder,  "  Bless- 
ed meu,  ye  should  be  devout,  and  humble,  luld 
ever  thaukful  to  your  bountiful  Creator." 

"  I  see  our  dear  friend,- 1  see  him  !"  cned  the 
younger.  "  That  is  he  on  the  high  ground  there.'" 
No,  it  was  a  mistake ;  hut  the  idea  exhila- 
rated thetn,  and  on  tripped  the  trio  in  all 
bappinesii.  The  peasant  was  already  enjoying) 
by  eager  anticipation,  the  good  fare  and  round 
jokes  of  the  servants'  old  hall,  and  the  two 
friends  were  longing  to  greet  one  so  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  them  as  Sir  John  was,  and 
again  tu  range  over  the  pleasant  fields  of  litera* 
ture,  or  even  discourse  on  the  more  sacred  pur- 
suits that  were  so  intensely  occupying  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  especially  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitaots  of  the  vast  town  from  which  our  elder 
traveller  had  happily  emerged  for  a  short  sear- 
son.  At  the  Hall,  too,  all  would  be  in  debght 
and  ecstacy  at  their  arrival.  And  surely  this 
meeting  of  friends,  so  dear  to  each  other,  forms 
one  of  the  most  precious  periods  of  our  existence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara.  She  was  in 
lore :  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad,  and  did  forsake  her. 
She  had  a  soDg  of  willow,  an  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  ex- 
preasM  her  fortune,  and  she  died  singing  it. — Othello, 

It  is  needless  further  to  describe  the  happy 
and  heartj  greeting,  or  to  descant  on  the  sub- 
jects of  discourse  that  occupied  the  first  day 
at  Swanboume  Hall.  It  may  well  be  con- 
jectured that  the  inquiries  made  on  each  side 
chiefly  related  to  domestic  circumstances,  and 
that  the  time  passed  as  rapidly  as  it  did  plea- 
santly away.     Truly  is  it  written, 

"  Earth  is  sick. 
And  heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood :  look  we  to  ourselves : 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all :  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheered  ! 
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How  few  wliu  minglo  vril!]  llieir  re!low-mi 
And  slill  remain  self-govemcd,  and  apart. 
Like  tlii^  OUT  Iranoured  friend :  ami  thence  acquire 
RigliC  to  ex))^^!  his  vigorous  decline, 

o  tlie  end  a  blest  old  age  !  " 
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The  next  morning  the  whole  j»arty  were 
sitting  down  to  breakfaat,  when  suddenly  a 
shriek  of  distretis,  as  of  Bome  person  iu  deep 
mental  agony,  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  entrance  hall.  Cecile  and  Emily  instantly 
ran  out,  and  there  they  found  old  Eleanor 
Wray,  one  of  the  poor  people  whom  tor  yeara 
they  hati  been  accustomed  to  viait,  prostrate 
on  the  floor,  aetually  within  the  precincts  of 
the  house.  She  could  not  utter  a  word  ; 
and  a  little  boy,  who  feared  to  venture  in, 
cried  aloud  from  the  portico,  "  Jenny  Wray 
is  dead!"  The  poor  woman  was  carried  away 
by  the  pitying  household,  and  taken  anxious 
care  of  iu  the  housekeeper's  private  room ; 
when,  on  her  jnuiial  revival,  it  appeared  that 
ber  poor  daughter  had  come  to  her  that  morn- 
ing, and  with  great  joy,  both  of  look  and  tone, 
albeit  the  expression  of  her  &ce  resumed  a 
painful  caste,  cried  out,  "  Mother,  it 's  breaking 
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now,  dear  mother,^  and  verj  soon  expired. 
The  poor  mother,  dreadfollj  alarmed,  ran 
straight  op  to  the  hall,  and  had  just  entered, 
when  she  fell  down,  overpowered  bj  her  intense 
feelings.  This  event  occasioned  a  great  sensa- 
tion among  the  hmnbler  classes  throughout  the 
large  village  which  lay  oontignous  to  Swan* 
bourne  Hall,  and  many  who,  from  feelings  of 
jealousy,  had  hated  Jenny  Wray  when  she  was 
courted  by  one  Oeorge  Collins,  had  pitied  her 
much  since  his  unmanly  desertion;  and  now 
their  sympathies  ran  strongly  on  the  side  of 
her  who  was  far  removed  from  earthly  hate  or 
earthly  love. 

An  old  woman  of  the  village,  wishing  evi- 
dently to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  young 
ladies,  thought  it  respectful  and  right,  as  she 
averred,  to  apologize  to  them  on  account  of 
the  £aci  already  elicited,  that  Jane  had  omitted 
making  any  mention  of  them  in  her  dpng 
hour.  '*She  would  have  done  so,^  she  said, 
**'  for  she  was  ever  a  grateful  lass,  and  fond 
of  you  all,  always  speaking  in  &vour  of  all 
the  &mily, — ^but,  poor  thing  !  it  came  so  sharp 
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upon  her,  and  though  after  she  hod  told  her 
mother  what  was  a-coming',  she  moved  her 
lips  a  good  while,  and  smiled  once  at  the  last, 
jet  she  was  not  able  to  speak  out  anything  for 
a  body  to  understand." 

Poor  girl !  she  was  probably  thinking  as 
little  of  paying  compliments,  or  remembering 
kindnesses  in  that  extremity,  as  any  inmate 
of  Bedlam.  She  had  one  idol  through  the 
few  last  yenrs  of  her  life,  and  she  retained  its 
image  firmly  unto  death.  She  was  the  true 
Barbara  of  Avon's  bard,  and  might  fitly  have 
snng,  in  the  words  of  the  still  more  ancient 
song,— 

"  Though  he  thus  unkindlj  hath  acomcil  my  love, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
And  cawlessly  smiles  at  the  wnows  I  prove, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
Sing,  O  the  green  willow  my  garland  shall  be  '. 


"  I  connnt  agiunst  him  unkindly  exclaim, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  I 
'Cause  once  well  I  loved  litm,  and  honour'd  his  nc 

O  willow,  willow,  willow. 
Sing,  0  the  green  willow,  my  garlsnil  shall  be  ! 
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^  Farewell,  &ir  falsehearted,  plaints  end  with  my  breath, 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Thou  dost  loathe  me,  I  love  thee,  though  cause  of  my 
death, 
O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  O  the  green  willow  my  garland  shall  be  ! " 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  ftmeral  of  Jenny 
Wray  took  place,  and  it  was  an  affecting 
sight.  The  worthy  baronet  himself — as  the 
Wrays  were  very  old  servants  of  the  family 
— ^resolved  on  attending  the  last  obsequies,  and 
his  daughters  also  requested  permission  to  ac- 
company him.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hookwell  im- 
mediately put  in  his  claim,  and  Lord  Temple, 
without  making  any  formal  request,  felt  also 
a  strong  wish  to  be  present,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rector,  Reginald,  at  his  written 
request,  undertook  to  perform  the  melancholy 
ceremony ;  a  ceremony  so  beautifully  and  pa- 
thetically, yet  with  comfort  to  the  mourners, 
observed  in  the  Church  of  England.  When 
the  procession  set  out,  the  bereaved  mother 
was  seated  in  a  neighbouring  house,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  mournful  preparations,  but  still 
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by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  rnstic 
company  must  pass.  "  I  wished,"  she  said, 
"  to  see  the  last  of  poor  Jenny,"  —  aud  she 
wept  loudly,  "  but  I  am  so  fearful,  since  the 
good  family  are  to  be  there,  test  I  should 
distnrb  it  all  in  some  way  or  other  —  for  I  can- 
not,"— and  a  violent  inward  sobbing  checked  all 
further  utterance.  The  abore  was  the  meaning 
of  her  language,  although  couched  !d  the  less 
intelligible  terms  of  the  country.  The  wish 
was  communicated  to  Emily,  and  she  and  Cecile 
instantly  went  in  search  of  her.  They  found 
the  old  woman  sitting  by  herself  in  a  small 
room,  weeping  vehemently.  She  held  a  scrap 
of  paper  in  her  hand,  on  which  were  written 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  8t.  Johu's  ReTclatiuns,  in  the 
hand-writiug  of  the  rector  of  the  i>ari!>h.  Poor 
thing  !  she  could  not  read  it  herself ;  but  when 
she  had  heard  this  once  repeated  by  the  minister, 
she  begged  that  he  would  put  the  words  of 
comfort  in  writing,  in  order  that  she  might  show 
them  to  those  who  came  to  see  her,  and  who 
could  read  them.     She  uiutit  have  done  this  for 
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the  sake  of  greater  exactness ;  for  it  is  most  re- 
markable, in  proyincial  parishes,  that  those  who 
cannot  read  have  nsoaUy  a  fiur  better  knowledge 
of  Scripture  than  those  who  can,  becanse,  per- 
haps, since  they  have  no  means  of  reference  in 
case  of  anything  forgotten,  they  make  a  greater 
effort  to  attain  and  retain  whatever  of  good  in- 
struction maj  be  set  before  them  in  the  church. 
Eleanor,**  said  Emilj,  in  a  sobdued  tone, 

we  are  come  for  you — you  must  be  present 
at  the  funeral.^ 

Cecile  looked  like  a  ministering  angel,  and 
spoke  not  a  word.  The  old  woman  looked  np 
with  amazement  for  a  moment,  and  then  sank 
into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 

"  She  will  be  better  presently,"  said  Cecile, 
in  the  gentlest  tone,  to  Emily,  and  the  tears 
in  her  own  eyes  manifested  her  deep  feel- 
ing. 

^  I  fear  she  cannot  come,*'  replied  Emily, 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  minister  relief 
at  once.  At  length  the  old  woman  somewhat 
revived, — and  the  procession  drew  nigh. 

«<  You  must   come ;    Oh !    do   come,**   said 
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Emily ;    "  it  will  do  you  bo  much  good,  dear 

Eleanor,  and  give  you  such  comfort," 

Poor  Eleanor  gave  a  look  of  the  kindliest 
gratitade  for  Emily's  affectionate  address,  and 
shaking  her  head  tremblingly,  as  much  as  to 
intimate  how  vain  was  all  attempt  at  consola- 
tion, gently  arose  to  go  with  her  kind  friends — 
for  real  sorrow  makes  frienda  of  us  all.  Emily 
supported  one  arm,  and  decile  the  other. 

"  Walk  qoietly,"  said  Emily,  "  and  lean 
more  upon  me,  Eleanor ; "  for  she  saw  that 
Cecile  was  greatly  affected  at  the  «ght  of  the 
corpse  being  borne  slowly  toward  them. 

When  it  approached,  the  poor  old  woman 
renewed  her  violent  sobbing ;  but  when  she 
saw  the  worthy  baronet  walking  with  his  bat 
off  in  the  rustic  train,  and  caught  a  look  of  his 
manly  and  benevolent  countenance,  shaded  with 
a  contemplative  expression,  she  took  courage, 
and  was  anxious  that  her  kind  guides  should  at 
once  place  her  in  the  melancholy  line  of  the 
proceaeiou.  A  va^t  number  of  the  country 
people  followed,  and  many  of  the  wrestling-lads 
were    there,   wearing  a   single  piece   of   crape 
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around  the  arm,  or  a  black  scarf  twined  care- 
lesslj  round  the  hat.  There  was  no  person 
present  who  did  not  seem  to  be  Aillj  drawn 
within  the  softening  influence  of  the  sad  and 
solemn  scene. 

"  Here  comes  Jenny  Wray,^  cried  two  or 
three  little  school-girls,  who  were  playing  on  the 
tombstones,  as  the  bearers  entered  through  the 
large  gates  leading  into  the  churchyard, — but, 
alas  !  not  the  Jenny  Wray  who  used  to  be 
so  merry  with  them.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Reginald,  amid  many  exclama- 
tions of  grief,  that  could  not  be  stifled  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  around;  and  afterwards  he 
kindly  shook  hands  with  the  mourners,  and 
offered  to  remain  in  the  church-yard  until  all 
was  decently  completed,  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  begging  the  weeping  party  to  retire 
to  their  homes.  '*  Cherish  this  day  in  your 
memories,^  he  said,  ^'but  remember  the  gra- 
cious and  comforting  words  of  the  Spirit, 
^  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;^ 
remember  that  these  are  the  words  of  my 
Ood,  and  of  your  Ood.^ 
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The  aged  mother,  after  casting  one  look  at 
the  coffin,  as  it  lay  in  the  narrow  grave,  was 
gently  led  away  by  the  two  aistere  of  charity, 
atill  weeping,  but  yet  more  tranquil  ia  her 
mind.  Sir  John  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  her,  speaking  kindly  to  her,  and  after 
saying  something  to  bia  daughters,  took  liis 
way  home  ward  alone. 

As  soon  as  their  father  was  gone,  Emily  said. 
Bof^ly,  "  Eleanor,  you  will  come  witli  us  home  : 
there  is  the  old  room  which  you  know  so  well, 
and  you  shall  eit  with  any  one  you  choose  to 
bring  ivitb  you ;  and,  indeed,  we  '11  all  try  to 
cheer  yon  as  well  as  we  can." 

"  Yea:,  Eleanor,  do  come ;  you  will  be  so 
welcome,"  whispered  Cecile. 

"  The  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  you,  like  nan 
in  drought,"  said  the  aiflicted  woman.  "  Kind 
ladies,  you  think  too  much  of  a  poor  old  crea- 
ture like  mc;  bnt  it's  not  for  me  to  go  up 
to  the  great  house,  lest  I  forget  my  sorrows  for 
awhile,  and  then  turn  stronger  to  'em  all  again. 
Oh,  you  are  too  kind,  ladies ;  bnt  green  sorrow 
is  ever  — " 
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" — So  increased  by  solitnde,^  iDterposed 
Emilj.  ^^  Do  come  now,  Eleanor,  and  to-mor- 
row you  will  be  better.^ 

*'  To-morrow  lies  in  a  far  country,  ma^am,^ 
said  the  poor  thing,  mournfully.  **  If  the  kind 
ladies  will  spare  me  this  once,  I  would  crawl  to 
Andrew^s  folks,  and  there  bide  Hill  I  can  get 
back  to  my  own  house.  Do  not  ask  me  any 
more,  Miss  Emily."*' 

Emily,  however,  aided  imploringly  by  her 
sister  Cecile,  still  repeated  the  invitation ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  the  old  woman  to  come 
up,  lest  she  might  be  tempted,  for  a  while,  into 
an  artificial  and  temporary  oblivion  of  her 
grief,  for,  as  she  said,  '^  she  must  wear  it  off  in 
her  own  way."*^ 

There  was  a  large  party  gathered  together 
at  Andrew^  composed  of  persons  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees,  who  wished  to  condole  with  the 
old  woman ;  and  among  them  were  some  in- 
different characters,  who  had  been  brought  to- 
gether out  of  that  strong  natural  compassion 
which  had  been  excited  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood   at   the  sad   end   of  Jenny   Wray. 
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Eleanor  was  soon  carried  to  her  bed,  over- 
come, botli  in  body  and  miud,  by  her  disttcss- 
ing  loss,  and  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
lietening  to  the  enquiries  of  her  neighbours, 
Now,  it  appears  that  Lord  Temple  had  Joined 
Sir  John  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  but  had 
afterwards  returned  to  escort  the  ladies ;  while 
Dr.  Hookwell,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  had  suggested  to 
Reginald  the  propriety  of  seeing  more  of  the 
mourners,  and,  while  their  better  feelings  were 
strongly  roused,  of  endeavouring  to  introduce 
a  few  principles  of  religion,  and  thus,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  of  rendering  the  day  and 
its  solemn  scene  profitable  to  the  enlightening 
of  their  souls. 

For  this  purpose,  the  two  clergymen  walked 
to  the  house  of  Andrews,  and  while  the  gene- 
ral grief  was  yet  fresh,  and  no  kind  of  funeral 
festivity  bad  commenced, — for  it  is  too  true 
that  conviviality  is  attempted  at  these  times 
in  country  districts, — they  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  people  assembled,  and  their 
words  were  most  respectfully  received.     Great 
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was  the  impression  made  by  the  quiet,  ear- 
nest manner  of  Reginald,  but  the  strong  powers 
of  exhortation  used  by  Dr.  Hookwell  won  all 
hearts. 

'^  Ah !  my  friends,^^  he  said,  lifting  a  stone 
from  the  ground  and  letting  it  fall  quickly 
again,  ^*do  you  see  that?  Did  you  observe 
how  rapidly  that  stone  fell  from  my  hand  to 
the  earth  again  ?  and  yet  what  is  that  com- 
pared with  the  suddenness  of  death  ?  The 
message  of  Ood  descends  a  thousand  times 
quicker.  Here  was  our  poor  young  friend 
alive  and  well  a  week  ago,  although,  Ood 
knows,  she  had  heaviness  in  her  heart;  and 
we  are  aUve  and  well  now;  but  there  is  a 
superior  power  over  us  all ;  no  hand  may 
beckon,  no  tongue  may  call,  no  messenger 
may  outwardly  stand  at  our  doors,  but  still 
we  may  be  summoned  instantly  away !  No 
mere  human  power  can  put  back  the  clock  of 
life  one  moment."*^ 

And  thus,  after  preparing  their  hearts  for 
the  solemn  conviction  that  none  could  hold  life 
an  instant  in  oppocdtion  to,  or  in  independence 
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of,  the  Lord,  he  went  on  to  tell  thera  of  the 
way  of  eternal  life — of  their  state  as  miaerahle 
ainiiers — and  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  grand 
accepted  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ, 
And  he  soothed  the  terrors  of  death  and  of 
the  gmve  by  assuring;  them  that  the  apostolic 
preachers,  of  whom  the  ministers  of  the  chnrch 
are  Teritable  sncuessors,  spake  most  of  the  re- 
surrection and  of  the  glorious  appearance  of 
their  Divine  Master,  and  assured  them  that  we 
almll  fall,  only  that  we  may  ascend,  and  that 
we  shall  die,  only  that  we  may  live. 

He  spake  to  them  of  many  other  things, 
but  strictly  avoided  any  allusion  to  poor  Jane's 
misfortunes,  for  he  wished  the  terrors  and 
consolations  of  the  gospel  to  stand  on  their 
own  force.  The  reverend  doctor  was  a  man 
who  was  always  himself  moved  by  what  he 
solemnly  uttered ;  he  spoke  earnestly  from  the 
heart,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  set  forth 
the  means  by  which  a  change  in  others  can  be 
effected;  and  it  may  well  be  conceived,  there- 
fote,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  from  the 
house,     with   hts   young  and    zealoiis    friend. 
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Reginald,  before  there  could  occur  any  lapse 
into  ordinary  conversation,  by  which  the  object 
of  his  visit  might  be  at  all  weakened.  This 
he  effected,  after  kindly  shaking  hands  with 
the  truly  distressed  mourners;  and  Reginald 
having  followed  his  example,  the  whole  assem- 
blage rose  respectfully  from  their  seats,  and 
returning  them  cordial  thanks  for  their  good- 
ness in  coming  to  them,  invoked  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  their  heads. 

The  company,  thus  left  to  themselves,  soon 
began,  in  their  own  way,  to  converse  on  ordi- 
nary subjects ;  but  still  it  was  plain  that  the 
scene  that  had  just  occurred,  and  the  earnest 
conversation  of  Dr.  Hookwell,  would  furnish 
topics  of  inunediate  discussion  and  remark. 

<*  Who  may  that  gentleman  be  ?^^  asked  an 
old  man,  *^  who  came  here  with  Master  Regi- 
nald, and  is  so  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ?^ 

•*  WTiat !  ^  exclaimed  several  voices,   "  not 

know  Dr.  Hookwell,  of  Leeds ;  didn't  we  go, 

a  pretty  company  of  us,  to  hear  him  in  the  old 

church?'' 

*'  Oh,  Gk>d   bless  him  !    is  that  the  great 
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man  ?  ^  said  the  old  peasant.  ^^  Well,  I  never 
saw  him  before ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  known  him  by  report."" 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  good  man !  ^  cried  a  prim- 
looking  matron  of  the  party ;  ^^  although  these 
dissenting  folks  speak  cruel  words  against  him.*^ 

"  Oh  !  they  '11  slander  their  own  mother's 
son,'"  returned  the  old  man ;  ^^  no  heed  should 
be  given  to  the  tongue  of  them.'' 

^^  It  is  too  true,"  said  a  respectable  yeoman ; 
*'  they  would  be  very  liberal  on  their  own  side, 
but  hang  me  if  they  can  spare  much  of  it  to 
others.  D'ye  see  how  they  throw  down  all 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  shout  out  that 
any  people  may  form  a  Church,  and  that  one 
sect  is  as  good  as  another  sect ;  but  they  stint 
the  soul  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  salva- 
tion —  ay,  they  draw  it  fine  enough.  And  let 
me  have  Papist  terrors  before  theirs,  a  blasting 
and  alarming  poor  weak  folk." 

They  are  true  Papists,"  cried  the  old  man ; 

and  never  was  any  tyranny  so  hard  to  bear 
as  theirs.  What  were  the  last  words  one  on 
'em  said  to  my  poor  old  dame,  on  her  death- 
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bed,  and  because  she  woiiIdn''t  hearken  to 
all  the  rant  they  had  to  say  ?  then,  says  they, 
*  yon  are  damned  !^  and  these  were  the  last 
words  she  heard  them  speak.^ 

*^  They  speak  against  the  Church,  too,  so 
bitterly, '^  said  another  voice  ;  '^  and  what  should 
we  be  if  the  parsons  were  away  ?  '^ 

*^  Indeed  they  are  the  friends  of  the  poor ; 
and  the  hard-hearted  farmers,  but  for  the  par- 
sons^ kind  voice,  would — '" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  that,  William,''  said 
the  new  speaker ;  ^^  but  what  I  say  is  this, 
we  are  all  bad  enough,  even  with  the  parsons 
for  ever  telling  us  to  be  better,  but  what 
should  we  be  in  sin  and  misery  if  they  were 
away  ?  Why,  it 's  my  thinking  that  we  should 
outright  devour  one  another.'' 

*^  That's  plain,  that's  plain  enough,"  ex- 
claimed several  voices. 

^*Does  sour  James  go  a-preaching  now?" 
asked  Dick  Holmes,  a  wrestling-lad  from  the 
wold,  alluding  to  a  gaunt  hoUow-faced  man, 
who  wandered  over  the  country  anathematizing 
all  who  would  not  believe  as  he  believed. 
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"  Scum  of  hell ! "  cried  Will.  Butler, "  I  hope 
hao^Dg  will  be  the  end  of  his  history,  and 
of  all  other  such  smooth  rogiies;  the  off-scoor- 
inga  of  the  swine'e  bucket  are  too  dainty  for 


"  He  was  bom  a  vagabond,"  aaid  tlie  old 
man ;  "  his  father  was  as  big  a  thief  as  his 
mother  was  bad ;  and  he  got  his  learning  at 
the  expense  of  the  good  family ;  and  now,  isn't 
he  a  pretty  one  to  preach  to  his  betters  ?" 

"Ay,  Bure,"  said  Will.;  "I've  seen  him 
pray  till  he  cried,  and  preach  till  he  foamed  .' 
ay,  till  the  shirt  on  his  back  was  in  a  muck  of 
sweat ;  and  the  rogue  all  the  while  was  a 
cheating  people  right  and  left." 

"  He  was  a  deep  schemer,"  aaid  Will. ;  "  but 
I'm  a  thinking  that  he'll  find  a  deeper  schemer 
than  himself  one  day." 

"  I  do  believe  he  has  done  everything  but 
murder?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Murder  ! "  cried  Will.  "  he  may  cut  a 
sleeping  man's  throat,  but  hang  me  if  ever  he'll 
stop  to  look  a  waking  one  in  the  face." 

"  A  pretty  trick  that  was  he  served  the  old 
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woman  yonder,  Sam.  Heelis's  mother ;  but  Sam. 
served  him  out,  for  he  palled  him  from  a- 
preaching  in  the  comer  of  the  cottage,  and 
shook  him  till  his  bones  rattled  like  any  old 
skeleton ;  and  he  never  dared  to  take  the  law 
of  Sam. 

^^And  what  did  Sam.  serve  him  so  for?^ 
asked  a  young  man. 

*'  Because,  you  see,  the  hypocrite  went  to 
pray  with  the  grandmother,  who  was  very  ill, 
you  know ;  well,  Sam.'*s  mother  was  in  the  next 
room  near  enough  to  hear,  and  the  rogue  knew 
this,  and  so,  says  he,  ^  Prayer  is  an  awful  thing,'* 
says  he,  ^  for  every  word  we  utters  the  great 
Gt>d  of  heaven  hears,  and  what  we  ask  of  God 
in  prayer  He  will  surely  grant,  so  now  let  us 
go  to  prayers,^  and  down  he  kneeled,  and  lifted 
up  his  ranting  voice,  and  prayed ;  but  amongst 
it  all,  he  prayed  solemnly  to  God  (I  cannot 
speak  scarcely  for  thinking  of  the  deceitful 
wretch)  that  he  would  put  it  into  Sam^s 
mother^s  heart  to  lend  him  two  pounds  in 
money  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  off  his  knees, 
and  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  would  pay 
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her  again  very  soon,  with  large  interest  for  her 
kindness.^^ 

Here  there  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  com- 
pany, and  many  exclamations  at  the  hypocrite^s 
cunning,  but  the  old  man  checked  it  as  quickly 
as  he  could. 

^^  It  *s  no  laughing  matter  now,^  said  he ; 
^^  I  call  it  too  serious  a  thing,  for  he  wouldn^t 
leave  the  cottage  till  he  got  the  money,  and 
never  will  pay  Sam^s  mother  again  as  long  as 
he  lives.     Poor  thing,  she  could  ill  spare  it.*^ 

'«And  IVe  heard  tell,''  said  Dick,  *'a8  it 
was  poor  Jenny  as  saved  him  from  Sam/s  fury, 
or  he'd  never  have  cheated  any  one  in  this 
world  any  more ;  and  he  may  defraud  the 
devil  if  he  can." 

^'  To  be  sure  it  was,"  said  the  old  man ; 
^^  Jenny  saved  his  carcass  then ;  and  Jenny 
was  always  bent  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  Qod 
be  with  her  ! " 

**  Certain  enough,"  rejoined  Dick  ;  "  but  for 
all  that  he  threatened  the  law  upon  her,  and 
would  have  done  anything  unmerciful  by  her. 
Poor  girl,  she  must  not  be  forgotten, — it  was 
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she  who  crowned  the  Maj-pole  last  year,  and 
led  off  the  dance  so  merrily :  we  must  remem- 
ber her  when  that  time  comes  round  again.^ 

**  We  shall  never  forget  her !''  ezclauned  seve- 
ral voices  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  Nor  the  song  either,*'  said  WiU.  "  You 
know  how  it  began  : 

'  Wben  James  saw  the  devil  he  sore  was  afraid, 
But  soon  shall  he  see  him  again,' 

I  guess  it  was  low  poking  then  to  find  where 
his  heart  had  got  to,"*^ — ^and  a  laugh  cut  short 
the  speaker^s  wit. 

"Don't  laugh,'"  cried  Dick,  *Mt  looks  bad 
to  the  mother." 

"Oh,  it  was  no  laugh  out  of  merriment," 
answered  Will.  "  only  out  of  contempt  to  that 
lantern-jawed  hypocrite." 

"  Well,  let  us  have  done  with  him,  and  the 
many  more  that  are  like  him.  Let 's  see,  —  in- 
former first,  then  sheriff's  officer,  then  a  runner 
for  the  lawyers,  and  next  a  preacher, — any- 
thing for  money :  but  let 's  a-done  with  him, 
and  talk  of  the  day." 

"Ay,  turn  from  the  devil  to  feir  angels," 

s  6 
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said  the  old  man.  ^'And  how  beautifld  the 
ladies  from  the  Hall  looked  to-day,— there '^s 
real  gospel  there,  and  no  talk  ahout  it.^ 

"God  bless  'em!''  cried  old  Ellen  Wood: 
^^a-bringing  out  the  old  woman;  and  what 
was  she  to  walk  a-tween  the  two  fairest  flowers 
of  the  land?" 

"  Here 's  a  health  to  all  of  'em  !"  cried  WUl. 
passing  a  hnge  jug  along  the  brown  table ; 
"  here 's  Sir  John  and  the  good  family  for  ever  ! 
and  down  with  all  who  would  molest  them  !" 

''  Ay,'^  said  the  old  man,  filling  a  hnge  cup, 
^^  I  'ye  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  all  to  love,  in  the  real 
gentlemen  of  the  country ;  they  like  to  see 
us  live  well,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  us  comfortable." 

"  I  swear,"  said  Dick,  "  I  would  sooner  run 
a  savage  in  the  wild  woods,  grow  wrinkled 
as  an  old  hag,  and  beg  for  scraps  at  proud 
men's  doors, — ay,  lay  down  precious  life  itself, 
so  that  I  might  be  honoured  by  doing  the 
Armitage  family  a  service,  any  of  them,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest !" 
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So  would  I,  willingly,^  cried  many;  and 
loud  applause  rang  throng^  the  cottage. 

^'  And  now,^  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
serious  importance,  *^  now  for  the  healths  of  Dr. 
Hookwell,  and  Master  Reginald,  in  particular  !*" 
And  heartily  was  this  toast  responded  to. 

*^A  kinder  soul  never  breathed  life,^  said 
Will.  *Uhan  Master  Reginald,  —  and  what  a 
power  of  learning  and  goodness  that  young 
man  takes  to  his  share !  He  ^s  well  fond  of 
us  all,  but  not  a  whit  fonder  than  we  be  of 
him.  Heaven  give  him  better  health,  and 
bring  him  among  us  again,  warm  and  welcome 
as  ever !  ** 

"  And  that  worthy,  reverend  Dr.  Hookwell/** 
said  the  old  man ;  *^  I  love  to  hear  his  words ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  no  pride  at  all  in  him 
afore  poor  folk ;  he  ^s  a  real  well-meaning  man, 
and  speaks  his  heart  to  us;  and  if  my  old 
limbs  can  bear  me  to  Leeds,  feather  me  if  I 
donH  go  there  soon  !^ 

"So  will  we!''  cried  several  voices;  "not 
that  we  run  after  fine  preachers  like,  but  still 
we  like  to  hear  a  sound  man.'' 
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"That's  it!"  said  Dick;  "but  let  me  i 
wliero  was  young  Squire  Stapylton  to-day  'f  I 
never  saw  liiin  at  all  with  the  ladies." 

"  He  'a  the  wronp  sort,  Dick,  you  may  be 
dure,"  aald  the  old  tnau ;  "  he 's  got  ii  tongue 
that  will  bawl  out  '  liberty'  enough,  and  per- 
suade poor  ignorant  folk  that  he  will  get  j>ar1ia- 
meut  to  give  us  bread  and  beet'  for  nothing ; 
but  it 's  all  gammon  with  him  ;  aud  he  'II  never 
do  u  poor  man  any  good,  nor  himself  either ; 
he 's  on  the  road  to  ruin,  I  tear." 

"That's  true!"  said  Will,  and  Dick  toge- 
ther ;  "  and  a  many  talk  big  to  us  at  these 
electioneering  times,  and  will  shake  hands  with 
the  poorest  of  mankind,  so  that  tliey  can  get 
a  vote  out  of  "em  ;  it 's  all  liberality  and  humi- 
lity then,  but  that  is  a  coat  of  sucli  cloth 
as  soon  wears  itself  out.  Those  elections  are 
mighty  cruel  aud  deceitful  times." 

Such  was  a  fragment  of  the  discourse  that 
beguiled  the  evening  of  these  poor  and  honest 
men,  and  much  more  was  talked  of  until 
the  period  of  separation,  which  did  not  take 
place   until  the   morning  dawn.     Some  drank 
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too  freely,    but    the  majority  of    them  kept 
themselyes  perfectly  sober ;    and  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  Amend  day  of  poor  Jemiy 
Wray   will   never  be  forgotten.      O   that  all 
comitry  gentlemen  would  follow  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  Sir  John  Armitage,  mingle  with  the 
poorer  classes,  and  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
assist  them !     Among  these  classes  are  many 
honest,  industrious,  Christian  men,  who  would 
be  cheered  onwards  in  the  paths  of  sobriety 
and   peace  if  their  superiors  would  but  kindly 
notice  and  aid  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  are  driven  to  the  ale-house  and  to  dis- 
honest courses  of  livelihood,  because  they  find 
themselves    utterly   neglected    by   the   gentry 
around  them.     The  country  gentleman  has  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  striking  effects  of 
his  benevolence,  which  may  be  denied  to  the 
rich  merchant  and  manufacturer;  and  blessed 
for  ever  be  he  who  provides  things  honest  and 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  who  sup- 
ports Sunday  and  weekly  schools,  attends  to 
the  comforts    of  the  poor  as    far  as  lies   in 
his  power,  and,  by  personal  precept  and  ex- 
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ample,  renders  them  a  contented,  happy,  and 
improving  people.  The  poor  are  rarely  un- 
grateful for  kindnesses  shown  to  them,  but 
even  their  ingratitude  would  be  no  excuse  for 
any  system  of  conduct  which  should  tend  to 
confirm  them  in  that  horrid  disposition.  Truly 
does  the  poet  sing,— - 

"  Alike  the  foolish  and  the  vain 
Are  strangers  to  the  sense  humane. 

O  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail ! 
See  her  dim  eye  !  her  aspect  pale  ! 
To  heaven  she  turns  in  deep  despair. 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And  mingling  tears,  they  knew  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  little  hands,  and  cry. 
O  God  !  their  mo\'ing  sorrows  see  ; 
Support  them,  sweet  humanity." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bat  all  his  mind  is  bent  on  holiness, 
To  number  Ave  Marias  on  his  beads  : 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ, 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard. 

Henry  VI. 

From  the  cottage  of  Andrews  let  us  emerge 
at  once  into  the  interior  of  Swanboome  Hall, 
and  behold  the  members  of  the  good  fSEunilj  with 
their  approved  gaests  seated,  after  dinner,  in 
the  drawing-room,  enjoying  the  breezes  that 
are  so  refreshing  after  a  sultry  day  in  June, 
and  which  were  now  laden  with  the  balmy 
scent  of  the  tall  and  flowering  shmbs  that 
grew  loxnriantly  around  the  ancestral  man- 
sion. Each  of  the  group  was  intent  on  re- 
curring to  the  instructive  scene  of  the  day, 
and  as  Dr.  Hookwell  was  present,  each  hoped 
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that  the  conyersation  arising  out  of  it  would 
lead  to  much  profitable  information  on  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of  our 
venerable  Church. 

And  so  it  did ;  for  after  Emily  had  given 
a  detail  of  the  romantic  portion  of  the  life 
of  poor  Jane,  and  described  her  innocent 
beauty,  her  gentle  good-nature,  her  attainments 
at  the  school  in  Hawthomden,  and  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  Oeorge  Collins  had  deserted 
her,  till  even  Stapylton,  who  had  been  out 
fishing  all  day,  was  inclined  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  account ;  moreover,  after  she  had 
quoted  many  sayings  of  poor  Jane,  and  the 
country  people,  who  sympathized  with  her,  and 
how  she  ever  wore  the  greeu-and-white  riband, 
that  token  of  deserted  love — 

Green  and  white 
Forsaken  quite ; 

at  times  looking  so  cheerful  as  though  out  of 
sorrow^s  reach  for  an  instant,  and  then  con- 
firming too  surely  the  peasant's  simple  yet 
forcible  language  to  Reginald, — *^  IVs  in  her 
heart,  your  honour — she'^s  struck  for  death,  your 
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honour!'*^ — ^After  this  narration  of  EmiljX  <uid 
after  Cecile  had  sweetly  sung  one  stanza,  but 
could  proceed  no  further  than  the  lines, 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  heart  ungalled  play, 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  will  sleep. 
So  runs  the  world  away  ;" 

then  it  was  that  all  formed  into  a  circle,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  each  to  reflect 
on  the  singular  dispensations  allotted  to  indi- 
viduals in  their  mortal  pilgrimage  through  this 
inferior  world. 

Sir  John  was  the  first  to  allude  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  for  he  had  been  searching  during 
a  part  of  the  day  for  the  only  passage  in  Shaks- 
peare,  wherein  any  mention  of  the  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  mankind  is  made,  and  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  finding  it,  and  therefore 
he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking 
Dr.  Hookwell  where  it  might  be  ? 

The  reverend  doctor  reminded  his  friend  4;hat 
the  passage  in  question  was  in  *^  Measure  for 
Measure,"*^  but  not  being  able  to  repeat  the 
words  with  exactness,  and  being  imwilling  to 
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mar  ihem^  the  volame  was  sent  for,  that  the 
beautiful  allusion  might  be  read  aloud. 

*<  I  feel,**^  said  Reginald,  <^  the  force  of  tender 
and  beautiful  expression  far  more  than  I  was 
once  accustomed  to  do,  and  coarse  writing  or 
poaching  has  lost  its  charm  for  me.**^ 

"  The  day  for  it  is  gone  by,'*  said  Dr. 
Hookwell*  ^^  The  taste  of  the  age  is  idtered^ 
and  the  vulgarities  of  a  Rowland  Hill,  as  well 
as  of  a  Latimer,  are  shorn  of  their  attraction.'' 

*^  And  why  is  this  ?^  asked  Reginald. 
It  has  been  overacted,"  replied  the  doctor  ; 

and  such  a  style  having  led  to  the  irregular 
preaching  of  ignorant  persons,  we  may  say, 
mole  ruit  auAJ" 

^*  Oh !  and  the  Anglo-catholic  doctrines," 
cried  Emily,  *^  those  doctrines  that  all  the 
world  are  talking  about '^ 

**  They  certainly,  as  recently  exhibited," 
said  Dr.  Hookwell,  ^^have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  change ;  but  still  it  was  the  evils 
of  the  previous  system  that  called  them  into 
existence,  and  have  conduced  to  their  unpa- 
ralleled diffusion." 
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^*  The  dicolation  of  those  celebrated  Tracts 
is  indeed  wonderfol,  doctor,***  said  Sir  John.  ^^  I 
am  told  that  they  have  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many, Pknssia,  and  the  United  States.^ 

^  Sach  is  the  tadj'*^  replied  the  Doctor ;  ^^  and 
this  rapidity  of  circulation  has  been  caused  by 
no  undue  means,  no  placarding  in  blue,  red, 
and  yeUow,  on  walls;  no  puffing;  no  chartist 
preaching;  no  platform  agitation;  no  appeals 
to  the  popular  taste; — but  merely  by  a  few 
learned  men,  meeting  with  pen  in  hand,  in 
the  still  and  ancient  cloisters  of  Oxford;  and 
yet  these  men  and  their  writings  are  in  such 
general  request,  that  not  to  know  the  one  or 
the  other  seems  to  argue  a  wilful  ignorance  of 
the  greatest  movement  of  the  age.^ 

**It  is  a  proof,**  said  Reginald,  **what 
genuine  singleness  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of 
heart  can  do,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven.** 

*^  But,  Reginald,  do  let  us  hear  something  of 
the  apostolical  succession — you  know  that  is 
the  new  question  which  is  ever  sounding  in  our 


ears.** 
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Not  new  surely,  my  dear  child,***  said  Sir 
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John;  *'even  as  a  layman,  I  can  refute  that 
idea;  it  may  be  new  to  us,  as  many  ancient  truths 
are,  when  newly-revived  in  an  age  of  zeal." 

"O  yes,  Emily,*"  said  Cecile,  "you  know 
how  we  were  reading  of  the  doctrine  being 
conmionly  held  by  all  the  good  men  of  the 
early  Church,  and  by  our  Reformers  also/^ 

'*  Well,''  replied  Emily,  "  I  thought  it  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and,  therefore, 
scouted  by  our  Reformers,  who  hated  all  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  doctrines.'" 

**  Not  hated  them,*"  interposed  Sir  John. 
'*  Oh  no,  they  felt  deeply  for  their  errors ; 
but  let  us  hope  they  hated  only  the  sins  of 
which  they  were  guilty.'' 

"  Remember  how  Hooker,"  said  Reginald, 
^^  acknowledges  that  the  Roman  Catholics  hold 
many  cardinal  points  of  truth,  and  that  their 
Church,  even  through  the  darkest  ages,  has 
been  a  steady  witness  of  the  faith  once  deliver- 
ed to  the  Saints  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Atonement,  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  other  important  matters." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell ;    "  and. 
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in  the  days  of  Dr.  Priestiej  and  his  Socinian 
followers,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
strongly  inveighed  against  as  being  Popish — 
surely  that  attack  was  an  honour/^ 

^^  Oh !  then  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
not  all  bad — it  is  not,  yon  will  say,  the  Anti- 
christ and  Man  of  Sin  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures?" 

**  There  is  much,  I  believe,^  said  Dr.  Hook- 
well,  with  great  deliberation  and  thought, 
^' there  is  much,  I  must  fear,  that  is  anti- 
christian  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
from  many  reasons,  that  the  Man  of  Sin  can- 
not be  prophetic  of  the  Pope  of  Rome:  and 
although  Mede,  Benson,  Newton,  and  Mac- 
knight  thought  that  it  was,  yet  these  great 
names  are  overborne  by  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony, as  also  by  the  construction  of  the  text. 
The  great  falling  away,  or  apostacy,  is  signified 
by  a  Oreek  word  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
to  declare  the  corruption  of  a  religion  by  per- 
sons still  continuing  in  the  profession  of  it, 
but  most  usually  it  is  applied  to  a  total  aban- 
donment of  all  religion, — passing  from  Chris- 
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tianity  to  atheiem ;  and  it  ie  this  latter  state, 
I  believe,  that  St.  Paul  means  so  awfully  to 
describe." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Reginald  :  "  does  it  not  predict 
an  incamatioii  of  the  Evil  One  ?  It  seems  to 
he  the  opinion  of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  some 
eminent  modem  commentators,  that  as  the 
Baviour  appeared  in  the  flesh  at  the  folness 
of  time  decreed  by  God,  eo  will  the  power 
of  hell,  introduced  in  the  person  of  a  man, 
appear,  when  the  apostacy  shall  have  become 
so  ripe  as  to  require  his  agency." 

"Awful  indeed,"  said  Sir  John,  "is  the  very 
thonglit  of  that  time.  We  must  all  agree  with 
our  friend  Dr.  Hookwcll,  that  there  is  much 
that  is  anti-christian  in  Popery,  and  we  must 
believe  also  that  among  ourselves  there  are 
many  antichrists  at  work,  both  aa  regards 
erroneous  doctrine  and  evil  works ;  but  these 
are  clearly  but  partial  forerunners  of  the  great 
Antichrist  predicted  by  St.  Paul." 

A  pause  here  ensued  for  awhile,  for  Emily 
found  that  the  conversation  vas  too  serious 
for    any   light   repartee,   or  rallying   question. 
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and  the  Doctor  himself  was  imwilling  ftiither 
to  open  a  question  of  coutroyersy  snch  as  this, 
unlefls  he  might  have  free  scope  and  a  fit 
audience  to  follow  it  out  in  all  its  fulness,— 
and  for  the  present,  his  sanction  would  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  is  not  the  Man  of  Sin;  and  that 
he  cannot  be  the  Antichrist,  when  he  profes- 
ses a  sound  belief  in  regard  to  the  divinity, 
and  all  the  essential  attributes  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

"  Well,  Emily,''  said  Cecile,  **  do  let  Dr. 
Hookwell  proceed  on  that  less  difficult  pomt, 
the  apostolical  succession.  I  feel  assured  that 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  understand  that,  when 
plainly  set  before  us." 

*^  Oh  yes,"  replied  Emily,  ^'  I  shall  so  like 
to  hear  something  about  it,  for  do  jrou  know 
eTeiybody  is  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  until 
papa  told  me  just  now  that  it  was  not  a  new 
invention,  I  was  really  so  foolish  as  to  think 
it  was  quite  new.  And,  moreover,  dear  Agnes 
Petie  says  that  we  can  have  no  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  and  that  we   Protestants 
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have  no  chnrch,  and  I  never  know  what  to 
say  to  her,  and  I  am  sure,  if  I  thought  seriously 
upon  it,  I  should  be  turned  to  her  way  of 
thinking  on  all  these  subjects  of  religion.^ 

^^  Agnes  is  a  dear  creature,"^  said  Cecile ; 
^^  and  so  really  pious  and  charitable,  that  her 
happy  life  wins  one  over  to  her  creed."" 

^^  I  was  going  to  say,  she  could  not  belong 
to  Antichrist,  and — but  I  will  say  no  more, 
for  Reginald  is  impatient  to  hear  Dr.  Hook- 
well  speak.*" 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  young  friends,*"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  his  accustomed  good  humour, 
'^  I  suppose  I  am  really  to  be  led  into  giving 
you  a  lecture,  and  since  you  wish  it,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  keep  back  anything  which  may 
conduce  to  your  edification.  And  now,  on  what 
am  I  to  converse  .^^^ 

^'  The  apostolical  succession,**'  cried  Emily, 
eagerly. 

**  If  the  Doctor  will  be  so  kind,'"*  said  Regi- 
nald, ^^as  to  tell  us  something  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  our  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church,  and  its  apostolical   or  episcopal  suc- 
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"Just  SO,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and  it  is 
fortunate  we  have  a  long  evening  before  us; 
but  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.^^ 

All  drew  around  in  a  closer  circle,  and  the 
good  baronet,  with  his  book  closed  in  his  hand, 
showed,  by  his  earnest  expression  of  counte- 
nance, that  he  felt  no  writer  of  past  time  ought 
to  demand  his  attention  while  one  so  truly 
learned  and  christian  as  Dr.  Hookwell  was 
speaking  on  sacred  subjects. 

"  Ijet  me  observe,  in  the  first  place,''  said 
the  reverend  Doctor  with  deliberation,  **  that 
in  the  Scriptures,  whence  all  our  religious 
opinions  should  date  their  origin,  we  have 
the  outline  of  but  one  Church ;  we  have  one 
universal  pattern  of  one  uniform  and  Catholic 
Church.  We  read  there  of  no  Christians  of 
*  different  denominations'  as  constituting  the 
Church,  but  all  the  Churches  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  were  formed  upon  one  episco- 
pal pattern.  The  Church,  of  course,  is  older 
than  the  Scriptures,  and  its  origin  was  this — " 

"  The  Church  older  than  the  Scriptures  ?" 
said  Emily,  "  is  not  that  a  new  idea,  papa  ?" 

VOL.  I.  F 
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'^  Certainly  Dot,  my  dear  child,'^  said  the 
baronet.  ^^  Things  themselves  must  be  more 
ancient  than  any  account  of  them ; — ^but  pray 
do  not  interrupt  the  kind  doctor.^ 

*'  Its  origin  was  this,^  continued  the  Doctor. 
^'  Our  blessed  Lord,  having  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Father  to  preach  the  gospel 
on  the  earth,  in  the  fulness  of  time  appeared, 
in  the  humblest  garb  of  the  flesh,  to  put  His 
commission   into    execution.      It   pleased   the 
Lord,  in  the  commencement  of  his  evangelical 
career,   to  hold  an   ordination,   at  which   He 
ordained  twelve   disciples  (Luke  ix.) ;  and  it 
pleased  him  further  to  hold  another  ordination, 
(Luke  X.)  at  which  He  ordained  seventy  dis- 
ciples.    Those   who   were   ordained   at  either 
ordination  we  will  hold  to  have  been,  by  vir- 
tue  of  their  commission,  invested  with   equal 
power,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  seventy 
were  as  fully  made  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
as  the  twelve,  and  we  are  told  that  both  exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  preaching  and  baptising. 
What   the   baptism   was  we   can   hardly  tell. 
Up  to  this  period,  then,  our  Lord  himself  was 
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the  head  or  bishop  of  his  visible  church,  both 
as  regarded  the  clergy  and  the  people,  who 
composed  the  visible  and  spiritual  building  of 
the  infant  church.  But  our  Lord  is  to  depart 
from  them  soon,  and  his  departure  is  the 
departure  of  their  bishop.  Now,  Christ  might 
still  be  their  bishop  although  absent  in  the 
body ;  but  it  was  his  intention  to  form  a  visible 
Church  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  a  visible 
Church  without  a  visible  bishop,  would  be  as 
incomplete  as  a  visible  Church  without  the  infe- 
rior o£Sces  of  a  visible  ministry.  And,  more- 
over, owing  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  which 
He  foreknew  would  take  place,  and  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
of  every  man,  it  would  be  necessary,  not  to 
have  one  bishop  only  in  place  of  the  depart- 
ed Lord  himself,  but  to  have  several  bishops, 
to  superintend  the  afiairs  of  the  several  churches 
in  connexion  with  the  Catholic  Church  which 
would  arise  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
on  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  various  and 
distant  parts  of  the  world.     How  then  is  this 

to  be  done?  how  are  visible   bishops  to  be 
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maintained  ?      Our  Lord    effected   his    object 
in  this  way,  as  we  read  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John.     It   pleased  him   to  hold  a 
third  ordination,  and  this  ordination  was  con- 
fined to  the  eleven  only  who  had  been  ordained 
before,  and  was  thus  an  ordination  upon  an 
ordination,  and   of  course  a  supebior   obbi- 
NATION.     That   the   eleven  onlj   (Judas  had 
fallen)    received    this    second    ordination,   ap- 
pears from   a  comparison  of  this  chapter   of 
St.  John  with  the  account  of  the  other  three 
evangelists,  who  tell  us  expressly  that  it  was 
to   the   eleven   He   appeared   when   He    gave 
this   commission.      You   will    see    this   in    St. 
Matt,  xxiii.  16;   St.  Mark  xvi.  14;   St.  Luke 
xxiv.  36 ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  Acts  i.  2, 
we  are  told,  that  Jesus,  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
gave  commandment  unto  the  apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen — an  evident  allusion  to  St.  John  xx, 
or  the  subsequent  instruction  communicated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  them  to  whom  he  was 
given  by  our  Lord  himself. 

^'The   apostles,  then,  as  we  must  call  the 
eleven,  since  they  are  so  called  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost —  the  apostles,  who  by  their  first  ordina- 
tion had  received  power  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
daties  of  the  ministerial  ofiice,  have  now,  by 
virtue  of  the  second  ordination,  authority  dele- 
gated to  them  to  ordain  others  to  the  ministry, 
and  to  order  the  government  of  the  Christian 
church.  This  is  apparent,  or  what  was  the 
use  and  intent  of  the  second  ordination  ?  But 
it  is  most  apparent  from  the  Lord^s  words 
at  the  second  ordination,  when  he  spake  that 
ever  memorable  sentence,  As  my  Father  hath 
Mcnt  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Now,  the  Father 
sent  him  with  power  to  send  others,  and  un- 
less this  power  was  fiilly  granted  to  them, 
how  could  they  be  said  to  be  sent  after  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  authority  that 
Christ  was  sent  P^ 

**  And  was  not  outward  testimony  borne  to 
Christ^s  commission,  by  the  voice  at  his  bap- 
tism, the  transfiguration^  and  so  on  ?^  said  Re- 
ginald. 

"O  Reginald  r  said  Emily,  "  Dr.  Hookwell 
has  really  stated  quite  enough,  although  I  dare 
say  he  has  much  more  to  say  upon  the  subject, 
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but  really  it  is  so  plain  that  I  wonder  any  can 
doubt  it." 

*'  Dr.  Hookwell,"  said  Cecile,  **  is  stating 
matters  in  such  simple  and  clear  language,  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  it,  Emily  ; 
and  we  cannot  expect  that  he  will  encumber 
his  statement  with  more  evidence  than  it  ab- 
solutely needs." 

^*  It  is  very  clear.  But  pray  let  our  dear 
friend  go  on,"  said  Sir  John. 

'^That  Christ  could  appeal  to  his  outward 
commission,"  resumed  Dr.  Hookwell,  ^'is  cer- 
tain ;  but  we  will  not  linger  on  this  fact,  but 
proceed  in  regular  order  of  proof,  as  respects 
my  hypothesis.  And,  let  us  ask,  what  did  the 
apostles  themselves  think  of  their  second  ordi- 
nation, and  how  did  they  act  upon  it  ?  Was 
there  a  meaning,  or  was  there  no  meaning 
in  the  ceremony  ?  Or,  when  did  our  Lord 
perform  a  single  act,  or  speak  a  single  word, 
that  was  not  fraught  with  deep  meaning  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Christian  congre- 
gation ?" 

"This  is  the  point,"  said  Reginald,  softly, 
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and  hardly  interrupting  the  Doctor.  **  What 
can  be  better  than  to  have  the  apostolic  mind 
and  decision  on  the  subject  ?^^ 

"  The  apostles,^^  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  did 
assume  powers  of  ordination,  and  they  did 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  they  showed  plainly  that  their  Lord 
did  leave  his  Church  in  possession  of  gospel 
ministers,  vested  with  different  degreea  of  au- 
thority. The  seventy  dared  not  to  exercise 
episcopal  power,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  do 
so ;  but  when  the  apostles  determined  to  fill 
ap  the  place  of  Judas,  they  proceeded  to  the 
solemn  election  of  one  of  the  seventy,  and' 
Matthias  was  ordained,  as  we  are  told  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church. 
The  necessity  of  this  election  plainly  shows 
the  former  inferiority  of  the  person  elected. 
It  would  only  be  tedious  now,  my  dear 
friends — "" 

"  Oh  no,  not  tedious  !^  cried  Emily.  "  We 
are  all  so  pleased  to  gain  information.**^ 

"But  I  fear  it  would  be  tedious,  my  dear 
young  friend,^^  said  Dr.  Hookwell ;  "  for  perhaps 
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you  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
aigument,  or  rather  of  the  numberless  witnesses 
that  corroborate  it.  It  would  be  too  tedious,  I 
fear,  to  take  jou  carefully  through  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  show  to  you  the  practical  working  of 
the  second  ordination  of  the  apostles,  as  seen 
in  the  churches  founded  by  them  ;  and  it  would 
be  far  more  tedious  to  take  you  through  the 
first  days  of  the  Church  after  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  show  you  what  the  one  universal 
Christian  Church  thought  of  the  second  ordi- 
nation of  the  apostles.*" 

"  Before  the  times  of  Popery  ?''  asked  Regi- 
nald. 

^'  Yes,  long  before.  I  allude  to  those  fathers, 
whom  all  reverence,  as  giving  us,  at  least,  most 
valuable  testimony,  such  as  Ignatius,  Clement 
of  Rome,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Au- 
gustine, Cyril  of  Alexandria,  &c.,  all  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion.** 

^'  I  thank  you  ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  dan- 
gerous to  disregard  such  authorities  ;  but  I  beg 
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pardon  for  interrapting,^  said  Reginald,  conr- 
teoady  ;  ^*  yon  have  just  come  to  another  most 
important  question.*" 

"  Yes,*"  resumed  the  Doctor ;  *'  and  to  know 
the  opinions  of  these  apostolic  and  ancient  Chris- 
tians, it  is  enough  to  state,  that  you  will  find 
no  ordination  taking  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  bishop,  for  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  was  such  as  the  Church 
of  England  holds  in  the  present  day,  (see  Or- 
dination Rubric,)  and  was  never  practised  in 
any  age  of  the  Church  apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  bishop.  There  is  neither  precept 
nor  example  in  Scripture,  nor  in  any  early  age 
of  the  Church,  for  presbyters,  without  a  supe- 
rior, to  ordain  a  presbyter.  So  soon  as  the 
apostles  departed  from  the  earth,  their  imme- 
diate successors  took  on  themselves  the  name 
of  bishops  in  preference  to  that  of  apostle^ 
(bishop  and  presbyter  being  convertible  terms 
before,)  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  veneration 
towards  those  who  had  been  immediately  or- 
dained by  Christ,  or  from  an  opinion  that  they 

were  not  so  emphatically  sent  as  the  apostles 
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UieDiHelves ;  liut  certain  it  is  that  tlie  title  of 
'  apostlti'  ceaeed,  and  that  of  '  bishop'  was  sub- 
stituted, and  strictly  confined  to  the  episco- 
pal or  apostoUc  office.  And  thus  we  read  of 
men  who  walked  with  the  apoelles,  not  taking 
the  name  of  apostle,  but  of  bishop,  after  the 
decease  of  those  apostles,  although  they  law- 
fully assumed  all  the  episcopal  fiinctions  of  the 
apostles.  Thus  St.  Clement,  whose  praise  is 
recorded  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  was  bishop 
of  Rome ;  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  Peter, 
was  bishop  of  Autioch ;  and  Polycarp,  the  dis- 
ciple and  intimate  friend  of  St.  John,  was  bishop 
of  Smyrna." 

"  These  certain  facts  should  remove  all 
doubts  on  the  subject,"  said  Sir  John. 

"  And  8o  they  will,  in  all  reasonable  minds," 
renewed  Dr.  Hookwell,  "  And  in  this  manner 
the  apostles  bequeathed  apostohc  functions,  but 
not  the  apostolic  name,  to  their  successors. 
It  must  needs  be  that  they  must  appoint  suc- 
cessors, for  CItrist  their  Lord  had  said  to  them, 
Z,o  /  am  with  you  aticay,  even  unlo  the  end  of 
the  world.     And  since  they  could  not  exist  in 
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the  floh  beyoDd  the  ordinarj  life  of  nuui, 
and,  therdbre,  eoold  not  thenuelTM  be  Tuible 
bufaops  to  the  end  of  the  worid  in  the  Chnrefa 
on  euth,  it  ii  phun  that  the  words  mnit  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  episcopal  oflBoe,  and 
not  to  the  indiTidnal  men.  And  in  this  light 
they  reoeiTed  the  words,  for  they  did  ordain 
sneeeasotson  the  deathsof  any  of  the  apostles; 
and  this  soccssrion  was  contmned  afterwards 
by  their  soccossorg»  and  has  been  continued 
as  »  troe  mark  and  note  of  Christ^s  risible 
Church  on  earth  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  is  simply  the  Apostolical  Succsssion  ; 
one  of  the  plainest  and  easiest  articles  of  faith 
which  we  can  hold.^ 

**  Certainly  it  is,^  assented  Reginald. 

^*  There  is  no  mystery  in  it,^  continued  the 
Doctor,  *^  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
or  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  or  of  Spiritual 
Renewal,  or,  above  all,  of  the  Atonement,  Rif- 
sorrection,  and  Ascension ;  but  it  is  plain,  ami 
practical,  and  easily  discerned.  Suppose  w«* 
could  not  name  every  apostolic  successor  in 
every  particular  diocese  of  our  branch  of  tlie 
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Catliolic  Church,  still  the  fact  of  the  apostoT 
cal  succession  is  not  impaired;  and  suppose 
all  the  links  of  the  chain  are  not  visible  to  our 
poor  mortal  eyes,  still  we  know  that  the  ch^n 
mast  he  perfect,  or  we  must  become  doubters ; — 
and  suppose  that,  when  Christ  said,  'Z,o  /  am 
with  you  aluiay,  ecen  unto  the  end  of  the  aorW,' 
He  meant  to  say,  '  Lo  I  am  with  you  on/y  al 
intervals,  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Can  any 
man  prove  his  natural  descent  from  Adam  ? 
Can  he  give  every  name  of  his  progenitorfi  in 
every  generation  ?  Assnredly  not.  I)ut  does 
he  doubt  that  the  whole  race  of  man  is  descend- 
ed from  Adam  ?  And  that  the  whole  Church 
was  once  in  Adam's  body,  as  the  whole  Christ- 
ian Church  was  in  the  second  Adam's  body, 
even  the  Lord  from  heaven  ?  Thus  the  bishop 
of  London  is  now  the  very  counterpart  of  St. 
James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  H'e  is 
resident  as  St,  James  was,  and  yet  missionary 
to  various  particular  churches  in  his  diocese ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man,  or  of 
Calcutta,  and  New  Zealand,  exercise  the  very 
same   functions  as  the  apostles,  and  van  sho^ 
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their  commisdons  as  thoagh  they  were  written 
by  an  apostle  but  yesterday.  Our  missionary 
bishops,  who  are  forming  new  fields  for  the 
culture  of  the  gospel,  are  in  every  respect 
labouring  as  the  episcopal  St.  Paul. 

*'*'  The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  are, 
according  to  Scripture  and  antiquity,  verily  in 
the  apostolic  succession  ;  and  we,  who  are  their 
clergy,  are  in  the  presbyterian  representation, 
deriving  all  our  authority  to  preach  and  admi- 
nister the  holy  sacraments  from  those  who  can 
show  to  us  that  they  have  authority  from  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  to  grant  to  us  our  right 
and  liberty  so  to  minister  in  the  service  of 
our  common  Liord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 
We,  as  the  representatives  of  the  seventy,  and 
at  first  the  representatives  of  the  deacons  as 
ordained  by  the  apostles,  cannot  exercise  the 
superior  duties  of  a  bishop,  until,  like  Matthias, 
we  be  chosen  out  of  the  seventy,  and  solenmly 
ordained  to  the  episcopal  office.  Until  then 
we  can  exercise  all  presbyterian  offices,  such  as 
preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
common   with    every  bishop,   but   we    cannot 
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perform  tbose  offices  to  ulilch  tlie  eleven  alont 
were  ordained,  and  to  nhich  the  apostles  and 
their  succeBsora  had,  and  now  have  alone  a 
lawful  right  (see  Art.  23,  and  Preface  to  Or- 
dinal,) in  the  Word  of  God,  on  which  is 
grounded  the  decision  of  the  Church/' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Sir  Jolm, 
on  the  Doctor  coming  to  a  pause  ;  "  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  plain  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  cheer  us  all  much, 
and  make  ns  more  dutiful  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  venerable  Church,  when  we  see  bow 
firmly  she  is  based  and  established  on  Divine 
Truth.  And  the  view  you  take  is  just  that 
of  the  Reformers ;  indeed,  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  you  were  a  Cxanmer,  ot  Ridley,  or  Hooker, 
or  a  Beveridge ; — a  work  of  the  latter  I  have 
now  in  my  hand,  and  Reginald  shall  read  a 
sentence  to  ns." 

"  Oh,  let  us  hear  it,"  cried  Emily.  '*  1  do 
wish  to  know  all  I  can  upon  thia  question ;  it 
is  so  much  talked  about." 

"  I  will  read  from  his  first  sermon,''  said 
Reginald,  and  commenced  the  following  passage 
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from  ihat  truly  evangelical  divine: — **  *  And 
as  for  schism,  they  certainly  hazard  their  sal- 
vation at  a  strange  rate  who  separate  them- 
selves from  SQch  a  Church  as  onrs  is,  wherein 
the  apostolic  succession,  the  root  of  all  Christian 
communion,  hath  been  so  entirely  preserved, 
and  the  word  and  sacraments  are  so  effectually 
administered :  and  all  to  go  into  such  assemblies 
and  meetings  as  can  have  no  pretence  to  the 
great  promise  in  my  text.  (Matt,  xxviii.  SO.) 
For  it  is  manifest  that  this  promise  was  made 
only  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Whereas,  in  private 
meetings,  where  their  teachers  have  no  apos- 
tolical or  episcopal  imposition  of  hands,  they 
have  no  ground  to  pretend  to  succeed  the 
apostles,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  right  to  the 
spirit  which  our  Lord  here  promiseth  ;  without 
which,  although  they  preach  their  hearts  out, 
I  do  not  see  what  spiritual  advantage  can 
accrue  to  their  hearers  by  it.  And  therefore, 
whatsoever  they  may  think  of  it,  for  my  own 
part  I  would  not  be  without  this  promise  of 
our  Saviour  for  all   the  world,    as    knowing 
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that  not  only  myself,  bnt  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  is  highly  concerned  in  it :  it  being  by 
virtne  of  this  promise  that  the  Church  is  con- 
tinually acted,  guided,  and  assisted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God :  and  so  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  are  made  effectual  to  salvation,  which 
otherwise  would  be  of  no  force  or  efficacy  at  all. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  modestly,  they  must 
needs  run  a  very  great  hazard  who  cut  them- 
selves off  from  ours,  and,  by  consequence,  from 
the  Catholic  Church :  and  so  render  themselves 
incapable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  this 
promise  or  from  the  means  of  grace,  which  they 
do  or  may  enjoy.'  " 

^'  That  is  a  fine  passage,  indeed,'**  said  Dr. 
Hookwell,  *'  and  it  is  the  production  of  a  mode- 
rate man,  and  one  ever  admired  by  those  in 
our  Church  who  least  avow  what  are  called 
high  church  principles.  We  could  cite  many 
such  men  on  our  side,  together  with  Hooker, 
Overall,  Field,  Laud,  Lucy,  Usher,  Bramhall, 
Thomdike,  Sanderson,  Taylor,  Bull,  Wilson, 
&c.  But  I  will  beg  leave  to  quote  from 
one  who  may  be  said  to  be  a  true  yoke-fellow 
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with  the  mild  and  evangelical  Beveridge,  and 
who  thus  writes  on  the  apostolical  succession:—' 
^  They  knew  themselves  Jews,  but  could  not 
derive  their  line :  these  were  yet  admitted  with- 
out difficulty^  but  those  of  the  priestly  tribe, 
which  could  not  deduce  their  genealogy  from 
the  register,  are  cashiered  as  unclean.  Then 
God  would  be  served  in  a  blood;  now^  in  a 
due  succession.  If  we  could  not  fetch  the  line 
of  our  pedigree  from  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
we  were  not  ft  for  the  evangelical  altars. 
Their  calling  was  by  nature  (the  Aaronic 
priesthood) ;  ours  by  grace,  the  grace  of  in- 
ward abilities,  of  outward  ordination :  if  we 
cannot  approve  both  these,  we  are  justly  aban- 
doned/* And  who  speaks  thus,  b^t  he,  that 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  Bishop  Hall :  one 
who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Church,  and  who  was  so  far 
from  being  a  high  Churchman,  that  when  he 
entered  upon  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  he  was 
actually  *  had  in  great  jealousy  for  too  much 
favour  of  Puritanism/  " 

*  B.  xxTii.  7.    Zerubbabel  and  Ezra. 
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"  And  how  exactly,*'  said  Reginald,  **  do 
his  concluding  words  agree  with  the  require- 
ments in  our  ordination  seryice,  the  inward 
and  the  outward  call  to  the  ministry.'^ 

*'  Very  striking  passages  indeed,^  said  Sit 
John,  ^^  from  two  such  men.^ 

'^  And  who  can  answer  Hooker's  challenge,^ 
asked  Lord  Temple,  ^^  when  he  says  to  the 
Dissenters,  ^  We  require  you  to  find  out  but 
one  Church  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
that  hath  been  ordained  by  your  discipline,  or 
hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that  is  to  say, 
by  Episcopal  order,  since  the  time  that  the 
blessed  apostles  were  here  conversant  ? ' '" 

*'^  One  question  I  would  ask  of  Dr.  Hook- 
well,''  said  Reginald,  ^'  and  it  is  this :  is  there 
any  instance  on  record  in  the  Scriptures,  of  an 
inward  call  being  alone  sufficient  to  authorize 
a  man  to  preach,  or  discharge  any  other  holy 
office  of  the  minister  ?" 

"  There  is  not — not  one  can  be  found ;"  re- 
plied Dr.  Hookwell.  **  The  liberty  of  preach- 
ing was  given  to  the  apostles,  and  to  them  only. 
The  seventy  had  a  commission  before  our  Lord*s 
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death  to  preach  to  the  Isffaelltes  only,  bat 
after  the  Sayiour^s  death  no  commiaaion  was 
granted  but  to  the  apostles ;  and  we  most  rea- 
sonablj  think  that  such  of  the  seventy  as  proved 
worthy  were  commissioned,  and  such  as  were 
nnworthy  (as  some  were)  were  suspended  ex- 
aficio.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  register 
of  all  that  were  ordained  by  the  apostles  or 
bishops  in  their  age,  but  such  seems  the  only 
reasonable  course.  Well,  then,  it  appears  the 
apostles  monopolized  the  liberty  of  preaching, 
none  others  being  sent  on  this  embassy  to  the 
world  but  themselves.  But  could  none  else 
preach,  who  were  not  gifted  men?  No;  for 
consider  these  men — ^none  were  ever  so  extra- 
ordinarily gifted  as  they  were,  and  yet  they 
preached  not  without  an  ontward  calling  by 
Christ,  nor  then,  until  He  sent  them.  Again, 
it  is  observable,  that  by  his  outward  word, 
He  directed  their  doctrine  to  the  Jews,  that 
they  should  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
at  hand :  and  to  the  Gentiles,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.     Thus  Christ  had  previously  given  them 
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directions  as  to  what  they  sliould  preach.  I 
do  not  fiud  any  inspired  apostolic  sermon,  but 
upon  direction  ;  and  although  the  apostles  had 
doubtless  the  most  immediate  call  from  on 
high,  and  the  most  extraordinary  ^fts  in  the 
moat  extraordinary  way,  yet  before  they  could 
preach  they  held  converse  with  Christ,  reeem- 
bling  in  this  respect  studious  scholars,  who  in 
hooka  converse  with  God. 

"  And  why  is  an  external  commission  so 
very  necessary  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  Because,"  answered  Dr.  Hookwell,  "  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  able  to  prove 
his  mission  to  others,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
And  eiace  he  cannot  do  so  by  miracle,  it  can 
be  done  only  in  the  other  scriptural  vay,  by 
letters  of  orders.  Now,  an  inward  call  is  no 
proof  to  others,  for  it  may  be  counterfeited ; 
it  may  be  imaginary ;  it  may  be  enthusiastic ; 
and  Scripture  tells  us  that  there  shall  be  many 
pretenders  to  inspiration,  and  that  Satan  him- 
self can  appear  as  an  angel  of  light." 

*'  We  are  told,"  said  Reginald,  "  that  those 
who  were  dispersed  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
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went  ererywhere  preaehiDg  the  word — and 
how  is  this  to  be  met  ?  for  really  one  cannot  be 
ready  with  an  answer  to  every  objector.*" 

*^  They  did  not  preach  where  the  Church 
already  existed ;  therefore  their  preaching  forms 
no  excuse  for  the  usurpation  of  the  office  where 
it  does  exist.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  such  persons  were  either  ministers  of  the 
church  (as  Philip  was))  or  were  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  prove  their  mission. 
And  did  you  ever  remark,  how  the  Scripture 
says,  *■  PhUip  preached,''  as  it  also  says  that 
these  'preached,^  and  yet  on  referring  to  the 
original  language,  you  will  find  two  different 
words  used  to  signify  what  is  called  ^  preaching.^ 

^^  Indeed,  I  have  not,*"  said  Reginald,  **  and 
where  can  I  see  this  commented  on  P*^ 

'*  Dr.  Hammond,^  replied  Dr.  Hookwell, 
*'^  has  noticed  it  at  some  length ;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad,  only  went  and  related  what  had  been 
preached  in  Judea,  told  it  to  the  people  as 
news;  while  Philip  proclaimed  it  by  virtue 
of  his  ministerial  office.    And,  to  say  the  most 
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in  favonr  of  this  text  on  the  part  of  those  who 
certainly  wrest  it  from  its  right  sense  to  sup- 
port their  practices — to  say  the  most  of  it,  I 
repeat,  we  onght  not  to  set  one  text  of  doubt- 
ful interpretation  against  so  many  that  clearly 
establish  our  system,  and  refute  the  arguments 
of  those  who  would  assert,  with  the  rebels  of 
olden  time,  (Numbers  xvi.)  that  all  the  congre- 
gation are  fitted  for  the  office.**^ 

^^  I  thank  you,^  said  Reginald  ;  ^^  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  but  I  would  ask — ^^' 

"  Oh  !  do  let  Dr.  Hookwell  proceed  without 
interruption,*"  cried  Emily  ;  and  of  course  Regi- 
nald assented. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Heaven  *8  wrong  is  most  of  all : 

If  thou  didst  fear  to  break  an  oath  with  Heav'n, 

The  unity  the  king  my  husband  made 

Thou  hadst  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died. 

If  thou  hadst  feared  to  break  an  oath  with  Heaven 

Tlie  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 

Had  graced  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  : 

And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here. 

Which  now,  two  tender  bed-felloin's  for  dust,  • 

Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  of  worms. 

King  Richard  III, 

"  And  now,^  said  Dr.  Hookwell,  **  I  have  set 
rery  briefly  before  you  the  origin  of  the  episco- 
pal office,  and  the  facts  of  the  episcopal  or  apos- 
tolical succession ;  and  proved  that  this  episcopal 
succession  continued  unbroken  throughout  the 
Christian  Catholic  Church,  in  all  countries,  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  In  the  early 
British  Church — ^and  it  signifies  little  whether 
the  gospel  was  first  preached  here  by  St.  Paul 
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or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  by  anyone  else — 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  British  Chnrch 
we  find  the  mention  of  Christian  bishops.  And 
suppose  anyone  should  say  that  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government  was  not  the  right 
one,  he  would  just  lay  himself  open  to  the 
potent  argument  of  the  unbeliever,  in  this  way : 
—  the  unbeliever  would  ask,  does  not  Christ 
say  that  he  will  be  with  his  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  does  not  this  clearly 
show  that  he  must  possess  a  church  before 
he  can  be  with  it?  Well,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Christian  era  there  has  been 
no  visible  Christian  Catholic  Church  (a  church 
must  be  Catholic  to  be  Christian)  save  and 
except  that  outspreading  one  which  has  been 
nurtured  under  the  episcopal  form.  What  then  ? 
Has  Christ  all  this  time  allowed  his  only  Church 
to  assume  a  wrong  form  and  unscriptural  fea- 
tures, as  you  assert,  or  has  he  had  no  Church  at 
all  ?  and  thus,  in  either  case,  falsified  his  words, 
Lo  I  am  tvith  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  f' 

To  those  who  reject  episcopacy,  I  leave  it 
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to  answer  the  infidel  —  my  reply  is  of  conrse 
apparent,  and  ready  to  silence  him ;  a  reply 
that  the  Word  of  God,  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  words  of  the  inmiediate  snecessors  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  words  of  the  English  re- 
formers, have  most  satisfactorily  framed  for  me.^ 

"  Really,**  cried  Emily,  "  you  do  speak  in 
SQch  a  matter-of-fact  style,  so  plainly,  and  so 
argnmentatively,  that  we  mnst  believe  you,  for 
we  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  you.'' 

^^  People  do  manage,''  said  the  Doctor,  with 
great  good-humour,  ^^  to  contradict  us,  but  it 
is  a  contradiction  that  suits  the  humours  and 
pasdons  of  persons,  and  certainly  is  not  support- 
ed by  fact." 

"And  how  perilous,"  said  Sir  John,  "to 
make  our  beautiful  religion  of  love  and  peace 
the  means  of  sowing  division  and  uncharita- 
bleness.  Surely  our  modem  Dissenters  have 
much  to  answer  for  !" 

"Do  speak,  Reginald,"  said  Emily;  "you 
used  to  be  so  opposed  to  Dr.  Hookwell,  and 
so  angry  with  all  who  ever  spoke  in  his  favour ; 
but  now  you  are  so  changed." 

VOL.    I.  o 
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^'  Mj  conversion  is  a  long  story ,^  answered 
Reginald;  ^'but  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  truth." 

^^  I  should  be  much  favoured,^  said  the  Doc- 
tor, addressing  himself  to  Reginald,  ^*  if  yon 
would  give  us  an  account  of  what  led  you  to 
adopt  different  views.'' 

*^  I  cannot  explain  now,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  refusal,''  said  Reginald,  in  reply ;  *'  but  I  have 
carefully  committed  all  the  circumstances  to 
paper,  and  I  wrote  them  down  because  I  thought 
I  might  often  wish  to  refer  to  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  my  life,  and  also  because  I 
should  thereby  avoid  the  mistakes  and  contra- 
dictions that  too  many  make,  when  called  upon 
to  state  verbally  their  Christian  experience." 

*^  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  written  down  the  particulars  of  your 
conversion,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell;  "you  have 
pursued  a  right  and  satisfactory  course." 

^^  But,  Reginald,  do  ask  something ;  let  us 
not  discontinue  talking  on  this  subject,  yet," 
said  Emily;   at  the  same  time  giving  a  look 
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towards  the  joung  Lord  Temple,  as  much  as 
to  extend  the  invitation  to  his  lordship. 

**  Really,  I  am  quite  satisfied/'  said  Regi- 
nald ;  ^'  but  there  may  be  a  few  questions,  for 
the  sake  of  confirming  my  own  views,  that  I 
might  like  to  ask.^ 

"  Emily,  *"  said  Cecile,  "  you  should  recollect 
that  Reginald  has  but  lately  been  converted 
to  these  noble  opinions,  and  you  know  it  re- 
quires much  knowledge  even  to  ask  questions/^ 

*^  Just  80,^  said  Lord  Temple,  who  seemed 
pleased  with  Cecile^s  remark ;  ^*  unless  we  know 
the  pros  and  ctms  of  an  argumentative  subject, 
we  really  don^t  know  how  to  put  questions 
upon  it.*^ 

«  It  would  be  well,''  said  Dr.  Hookwell,  *'  if 
men  would  not  meddle  with  such  important 
subjects  mitil  they  were  apprised  of  the  facts 
relating  to  them.'*' 

^  But  are  we  not  uncharitable,'^  said  Emily, 

**  in   believing  our  own  episcopal   plan  to  be 

true,  and  condenming  all  others  ?" 

*^  The  only  question   on   this   point,"    said 

o2 
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Dr.  Hookwell,  "  is  simply — whether  the  episco- 
pal form  of  the  Church  government  be  the  true 
one  or  not ;  if  it  be  true,  as  we  believe,  then 
it  is  the  office  of  charity  to  promote  the  troth  .'^^ 

''  That  which  is  most  true  will  be  most  cha- 
ritable,"^ said  Reginald  ;  ^^  and  since  uniformity 
is  so  strongly  incentive  of  unity, — and  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  pleasant  thing  to  dwell  together 
in  unity, — surely  whatever  sanctions  that  unity 
must  be  charitable.'^ 

"  We  do  all  things,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell, 
"  in  the  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  of  pro- 
moting a  real  Christian  union  of  all  men  in  love 
and  peace ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  effected  as 
long  as  parties  are  arrayed  in  opposition  one  to 
the  other,  and  cannot  be  led  to  acknowledge 
any  standard  of  agreement  in  external  or  in- 
ternal things  relating  to  our  pure  religion.^ 

*'  Just  so/'  said  Lord  Temple ;  "  and  this 
melancholy  truth  is  too  surely  proved  every 
day  by  the  immoderate  zeal  of  the  Dissenters, 
who  really  seem  to  place  charity  entirely  out  of 
their  Christian  scheme      But  the  other  day  a 
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hypocritical  fellow,  of  the  Methodist  persoasioii, 
came  to  me,  to  solicit  mj  patronage  of  a  Tee- 
total festival,  and  he  quoted  very  freely  St. 
PanFs  determination  never  to  eat  meat,  if  there- 
by he  should  cause  his  brother  to  offend,  and 
the  fellow  a88ured  me  that  nothing  should  make 
him  do  anything  that  should  either  cause  a 
brother  to  offend,  or  give  offence  to  any  one.'*^ 

"  Was  not  that  very  good  ?^  said  Emily. 

^^  Indeed  it  was,  if  said  in  sincerity,^  con- 
tinued Lord  Temple;  ^'but  I  knew  how  this 
man  had  intruded  into  the  parishes  of  two  or 
three  really  zealous  clergymen,  and  drawn  away 
some  young  people  by  his  ridiculous  rant,  and 
also  how  he  had  got  up  processions  in  the 
town  of  Leeds  against  church-rates,  and  caused 
all  the  bustle  and  ill-will  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion ;  in  short,  he  had  made  himself  as  of- 
fensive in  the  eyes  of  all  pure  and  gentle  Chris- 
tians as,  doubtless,  he  must  be  in  the  eye  of 
Ood  ;  and  yet  he  came  to  me  with  his  miserable 
cant  about  love  and  peace,  and  I  don^t  know 
what  besides.'*^ 
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*^  These  men  are  without  excuse,^  said  Sir 
John ;  ^^  for  althongh  we  should  allow  largely 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  on  most  matters,  yet, 
when  we  see  Christians  exciting  people  against 
the  Chnrch,  and  these  people  all  wearing  rib- 
bons, and  nsing  violent  expressions,  while  many 
of  them  are  in  a  state  of  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal intoxication,  then  we  have  to  fear  the  worst, 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  not  followers  of  Him, 
who  did  not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  was  his  voice 
heard  in  the  streets."" 

^^  And  our  opponents  of  the  succession,^  said 
Reginald,  seeing  that  his  father'^s  opinion  had 
settled  the  question  of  charity  in  Emily^s  mind, 
and  therefore  keeping  back  the  many  painful 
instances  with  which  he  was  prepared,  even  of 
Dissenters  most  maliciously  warring  with  Dis- 
senters ;  ^'  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  suc- 
cession accuse  us  of  exclusiveness,  just  as  if 
the  Christian  religion,  in  its  essence,  was  not 
itself  exclusive." 

"Oh,  how  can  that  be  P"*^  said  Emily;  "our 
religion   invites   all   men,  and   excludes   none. 
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And  what  does  it  say  ?  '  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.''" 

^  But  does  it  not  go  on  to  saj,  ^  But  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  right- 
eoosness,  is  accepted  of  him/  Are  there  not 
mnltitndes  excluded  here,  —  when  only  the 
fearers  of  Ood,  and  the  virtuous,  are  accepted 
by  Him?" 

^^  Yes,*"  said  Emily ;  *^but  you  would  make  a 
distinction  between  those  who  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness! — and  the  exclusiveness  of 
God  will  hardly  hold  good  here." 

*^  But  who,"  answered  Reginald,  *^  can  really 
be  said  to  *  fear  God  and  work  righteousness,' 
among  those  who  do  not  search  diligently  God's 
Word,  or  listen  to  and  pay  respect  to  his 
ministers  ?  How  many  Dissenters  do  you  find 
who  never  have  consulted  God's  Word  on  the 
subject,  but  are  led  away  by  man's  perversion 
of  his  Word  ?  " 

'^  Indeed  it  is  so,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell,  ^^  and 
although  I  would  never  be  led  to  condemn  any 
man  of  any  nation  or  condition,  or  deny  sal- 
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vation  to  anj  Jew,  or  Turk,  or  heathen ;  and 
would  especially  feel  for  those  good  Christians 
who  dissent  from  us,  after  the  most  diligent 
search  of  God'^s  Book,  and  the  most  patient 
attention  to  all  that  the  Church  has  to  plead, 
yet  I  cannot  but  feel  sorrow  of  the  deepest 
kind  when  I  behold  multitudes  as  sheep  with- 
out a  rightful  shepherd,  and  see  them  given 
up  to  all  clamour,  and  bitterness  of  speech,  and 
both  in  charity  and  doctrinal  statement  narrow- 
ing Christ^R  religion  to  the  merest  point.  Oh, 
indeed,  if  any  of  you  had  my  experience,  you 
would  be  astonished  at  the  number  who  are 
Dissenters  they  know  not  why :  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  that  they  do  not  understand  the  principles 
of  the  Church." 

"  Your  testimony,  my  dear  friend,^  said 
Sir  John,  ^*  is  of  the  utmost  value ;  and  we 
all  know  how  your  feelings  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested love  to  the  poor  souls  under  your 
pastoral  care,  would  lead  you  to  extenuate  the 
bad  spirit  that  is  too  certainly  at  work  in  these 
days.      I  fear  the  very  contemplation  of  the 
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doiDgs  of  modem  dissent  is  quite  as  distressing 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Puritans.^ 

*'*'  I  have  mnch  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  exclnsiyeness,^  said  Reginald,  **  for  I  believe 
that  since  truth  is  one  and  not  manifold,  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  scheme  is,  at  first  sight, 
an  argument  in  favour  of  its  being  true.  In- 
deed, can  you  have  a  truth  without  a  corre- 
sponding exclusiveness  ?^ 

**  But,*"  said,  Emily,  "  your  sajring  that  our 
religion  was  exclusive  startled  me/^ 

"  And  why  so,  dear  Emily,*"  rejoined  Regi- 
nald, ^*  when  we  really  view  things  in  the  light 
of  truth,  and  go  to  God^s  Book  to  prove  our 
position  ?  Are  not  these  texts  exclusive,  ^  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.'* — *No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me^ — neither  is 
there  salvation  tn  any  other. — *  There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  may  be  saved.'  In  short,  *  the  ex- 
clusiveness of  Episcopacy ,"*  as  a  learned  writer 
says,  ^  makes  in  favour  of  its  being  a  genuine 
Christian  doctrine.'*    And  we  must  all  know  that 
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every  doctnDe  and  precept  is  given  to  ns  with 
a  view  to  guard  against  something  that  is 
opposite  to  it,  just  as  temperance  is  command- 
ed in  order  to  exclude  the  drunkards ;  and  al- 
though this  doctrine  of  temperance  does  exclude 
millions,  we  fear,  even  from  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, yet  its  exclusiveness  in  no  way  afiects 
its  truth.  And  when  we  consider  that  to  all 
Christians  there  is  one  God  only,  and  one  Lord 
only,  and  one  faith  only,  and  one  baptism  only, 
the  exclusiveness  of  that  which  professes  to  be 
an  article  of  this  one  faith,  and  to  be  the  au- 
thority of  this  one  baptism,  affords  a  prtmd 
facie  probability  of  its  being  a  genuine  article. 
I  am  now  repeating  the  argument  of  one  far 
more  competent  than  myself  to  discuss  this, 
or  any  other  matter  connected  with  our  most 
holy,  and  therefore,  most  exclusive  religion, 
and  I  must  say  that  to  me  it  appears  incontro- 
vertible.**** 

"  The  truth  is  always  exclusive,'*''  said  Lord 
Temple ;  ^'  and  on  account  of  its  exclusiveness 
are  its  supporters  persecuted.       The  wicked  see 
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plainly  that  Christianity  is  a  swift  witness 
against  them,  and  therefore  they  oppose  and 
revile  it;  and  Dissenters  see  that  episcopacy 
is  a  proof  that  they  have  nothing,  as  regards 
chnrch  govemment  and  discipline,  in  common 
with  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  therefore  they,  too,  seek  to  oppose  and 
revile  the  system;  but,  to  use  an  inelegant 
illustration,  their  cry  is  that  of  a  pig  with  the 
knife  in  his  throat.'^ 

^*  It  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,'*''  said 
Sir  John.  ^^And  if  the  early  Christians  had 
possessed  the  same  accommodating  consciences 
as  people  now  have,  and  had  been  content  to 
profess  their  religion  as  one  of  the  six  hun- 
dred tolerated  by  heathen  Rome,  and  had  re- 
garded all  creeds  and  denominations  as  pretty 
much  alike,  they  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  the  cross,  aqd  the 
wild  beasts ;  but  because  of  their  exclusiveness 
the  world  hated  them,  and  their  exclusiveness 
made  martyrs  of  all  who  stood  firm  to  their 
exclusive  mode  of  thinking.'*'* 
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**  But,^  said  Emily,  ^^  all  Dissenters  believe 
in  our  Saviour,  and  all  hold  the  common  truths 
of  Christianity." 

"  I  fear  not,''  said  Sir  John ;  "  for  see  how 
the  Socinian  tampers  with  the  sublimest  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — see  how  the  Baptist 
excites  discussion  on  one  of  the  sacraments-— 
and  see  how  the  Quaker  neglects  both  the 
sacraments  —  and  see  how  the  Independent 
violates  all  rules  of  scriptural  order  and  autho- 
rity !     Is  not  this  the  case,  my  dear  friend  P'' 

"  It  is,  indeed,''  answered  Dr.  Hookwell ; 
'^  and  you  have  stated  their  errors  as  mildly 
as  possible ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  is  also 
a  glaring  instance  of  one  who  is  right  in  some 
essential  doctrines,  and  yet  lamentably  wrong 
in  others;  and  how  sadly  do  all  these  secta- 
rians thwart  the  most  benevolent  attempts  to 
produce  union  and  peace." 

**  Aye,  now,"  said  Emily,  "  since  you  have 
spoken  of  Roman  Catholics,  I  think  an  argu- 
ment may  be  made  out  against  you." 

«  I  truly  like,"   said   Dr.   Hookwell,   with 
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one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles,  *^  to  hear  all 
that  can  be  said  against  us ;  pray,  my  dear 
Miss  Emily,  go  on.*^ 

"  Well,  then,^  said  Emily,  "  your  doctrine 
of  the  succession  is  Popish ;  come,  now,  I  think 
I  see  Reginald  at  once  compelled  to  yield.  And 
what  that  is  Popish  can  be  good  ?^ 

*^  On  that  point, *^  said  Reginald,  ^^  I  would 
willingly  meet  you,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
suggested  it,  for  really  this  has  been  made  one 
of  the  objections  against  the  holy  and  learned 
writers  of  Anglo-catholic  theology;  but  per- 
haps Dr.  Hookwell  will  favour  us  with  some 
remarks.*^ 

'•  Well,  my  young  friends,^  said  Dr.  Hook- 
well,  **  I  do  think  that  this  point  of  attack 
is  more  easily  turned  aside  than  any  other, 
if  men  will  but  hear  us  without  prejudice.  To 
me  the  question  is,  not  whether  it  be  held 
by  Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  it  be  found  in 
Scripture?  If  it  be  scriptural,  then  I  must 
hold  it  in  common  with  the  Romanists,  in  the 
same  way  as  I   am  compelled  to  hold  with 
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them  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirits 
and  the  Trinity.'' 

And  do  you  know,''  said  Lord  Temple, 

I  was  reading  in  Jones,  of  Nayland,  the 
other  day,  that  the  Socinians  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  *  because,'  said  they,  *  it 
was  a  mere  Popish  figment  ;^ — ^but  I  must  beg 
pardon." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell ;  "your 
observation  is  a  very  apt  one ;  and  we  must 
all  belieye,  with  the  immortal  Hooker,  that 
we  may  not  be  nearer  to  heaven  in  proportion 
as  we  are  distant  from  Rome.  I,  for  one,  will 
never  yield  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  antiquity, 
of  which  the  episcopal  succession  is  a  main  one, 
to  the  Romanists." 

'^  It  appears  to  me,  Doctor,"  said  Sir  John, 
*'  that  the  fact  of  our  having  preserved  the  epis- 
copal succession  in  our  Church  may  be  the 
very  cause  why  it  has  pleased  God  to  continue 
our  Church  so  long  as  a  bulwark  against 
Popery ;  for  thus  we  are  allowed  to  fight 
against  Popery  with  scriptural  weapons.     And 
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do  yon  not  think.  Doctor,  that  if  the  modern 
DiaBenters,  Galiin,  for  instance,  at  Geneva,  had 
preaeryed  the  epieoopal  order,  they  woald  have 
ensnred  more  strength  and  stability  to  them- 
selres,  and  been  formidable  opponents  of  the 
Oinidi?'' 

**  Yoar  obserrations,  my  dear  friend,^  said 
Dr.  Hookwell,  "  are  most  jnst ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  if  nnion  of  phm,  and  especially  the  qiis- 
oopal  one,  had  been  followed  by  all  Dissenters, 
they  would  have  been  most  powerful ;  bat 
the  wicked  One  did  not  desire  this  at  all,  for 
endless  division  and  dissension  arc  what  must 
please  the  prince  of  thi^  world.  Calvin,  you 
will  recollect,  wished  to  establish  Episcopacy, 
but  could  not,  because  there  was  a  Popish 
bishop  resident  at  Geneva,  who  was  lord  of 
that  city.  As  God  has  willed  it,  Calvinism 
has  much  softened  down  ;  and  the  various  dif- 
ferences both  in  doctrine  and  discipline  amon^ 
the  numerous  sects,  while,  unhappily,  they  ami 
the  infidel,  yet  rather  set  off  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ." 

"  And  Emily  must  recollect,*^  said  Uoginald, 
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'^  that  it  is  yery  evident  that  Episcopacy  has 
existed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
and  many  ages  before  Popery;  for  by  this 
term,  I  conclnde,  are  meant  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  if  we  must  be  taunted 
with  the  name  of  Popery  because  we  have  a 
succession  of  bishops,  so  the  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Conmiandments, 
may  all  be  called  Popish,  since  the  Papists  use 
them ;  and  the  Greek,  and  the  other  numerous 
eastern  Churches  may  be  called  Popish,  though 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  they  are  contrary 
to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  they  agree  with 
us  in  every  considerable  point  of  doctrine,  as 
well  as  in  episcopal  order,  and  this  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  from  the  first  ages,  which  is 
also  another  very  strong  argument  on  our  side."" 

"But  where,"  said  Dr.  Hookwell,  "shall 
we  find  an  old-established  church,  whether  in 
the  east  or  west,  and  not  find  the  episcopal 
succession  ?  Can  my  dear  young  friend.  Miss 
Emily,  tell  me?'' 

"  Oh  !  indeed  I  cannot,''  said  Emily  ;  "  but 
the  fact  is,  I  rather  intended  to  have  said  that 
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yoo  are  becoming  Popish,  inasmuch  as  you 
derive  your  succession  through  Rome.^ 

*^  And  that  fact  cannot  injure  its  truth,*' 
said  Dr.  Hookwell ;  ^^  for  the  stream  is  still 
a  stream,  though  it  may  run  muddily  in  part 
or  for  a  while,  and  the  face  that  is  washed 
is  the  same  face  that  was  dirty  before.  Do 
yoo  ask,  where  was  your  Catholic  Church 
daring  the  reign  of  Popery  ?  We  answer,  even 
there,  where  Antichrist  (if  you  will  so  designate 
Popery)  sat.  Where  were  Christ^s  people  ? 
Even  under  Antichrist^s  priests.  And  yet  this 
is  no  support  of  either  Antichrist  or  his  priests, 
but  rather  a  declaration  of  God'^s  strength,  who 
is  able  to  preserve  his  Church  even  where 
Satan  is  most  triumphant.  Popery  was  in- 
fectious, and  the  infection  deadly,  and  yet  God 
had  his  people  there,  and  preserved  them 
from  the  fatality  of  that  infection,  —  else, 
how  should  He  have  said,  ^  Com9  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.* 
The  enemy,  indeed,  had  there  sown  his  tares, 
but  sown  them  in  the  Lord'^s  field,  and  among 
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the  Lord'^s  wheat :  and  a  field,  we  know,  may 
be  Be  oyergrown  with  such  weeds  as  these,  that 
at  first  sight  a  man  would  hardly  think  that 
any  com  were  there  at  all.''''* 

*^  This    is    strong    reasoning,^'    said    Lord 
Temple,  quietly,  to  Reginald. 

^^  Those  worthy  husbandmen,^  continued  the 
Doctor,  **  who  for  the  last  six  hundred  years 
have  been  diligently  employed  in  tearing  up  the 
weeds  out  of  the  Loid^s  field,  and  separating 
the  chaff  from  his  grain,  cannot  be  rightly 
said,  in  doing  this,  either  to  have  brought 
in  a  new  field,  or  to  have  changed  the  ancient 
grain.  The  field  is  the  same,  —  but  weeded 
now,  unweeded  then  ;  the  grain  is  the  same, — 
but  winnowed  now,  unwinnowed  then.  Our 
reformers  preached  no  new  faith,  brought  in 
no  new  religion,  but  rather  restored  the  old, 
and  that  this  was  their  first  and  most  earnest 
endeavour,  we  have  the  written  vouchers  of 
nearly  all  of  them,  certainly  of  all  the  fore- 
most of  those  illustrious  men.''^ 

"  Come,   Emily,"''   said    Reginald,  playfully, 

♦  This  is  Archbishop  Usher's  argument. 
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^*  yon  mast  give  it  up,  and  we  shall  all  applaud 
you  for  haviug  even  suggested  any  thought  or 
idea  that  can  have  called  forth  remark  from 
our  learned  friend.^ 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Emily,'^  said  Lord 
Temple,  '^  you  have  done  us  all  a  great  fa- 
vour ;  but  I  am  only  sorry  to  think,  for  your 
sake,^  his  lordship  continued,  smiling,  ^^  that 
the  truth  of  the  apostolic  succession  is  too 
strongly  grounded  to  be  shaken  by  even  the 
most  learned.'^ 

'^  It  is,  indeed,  a  truth  based  on  the  strongest 
foundation,^  said  Sir  John ;  ^^  and  as  incon- 
trovertible as  the  fact  that  the  pilot  steers  his 
bark  not  by  the  heaving,  ever-moving  figure- 
head, but  by  the  stars,  which  are  motionless 
above  him.*" 

"  Grand,  very  grand  argument  is  that,'^  said 
Dr.  Hookwell. 

^^And  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  doc- 
trine,'*^ said  Lord  Temple,  '^  the  assertion  that 
it  shuts  out  Dissenters  from  its  advantages,  is 
about  as  powerful  an  argument  against  its 
truth,  as  this  against  the  succession  of  kings 
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on  the  throne  of  England,  that,  by  its  historical 
testimony,  all  usurpers,  and  conspirators,  and 
unlawful  claimants  must  be  excluded.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  wilfulness,  or  obstinacy,  or 
caprice  of  men,  may  urge  them  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  own  passion  and  waywardness, 
and  force  them  to  abandon  the  guidance  of 
God  in  his  Church ;  but  the  responsibility  is 
their  own — the  church  has  none  of  it  *  her 
fixed  laws  and  divine  regulations  are  not  the 
less  true  and  right  because  there  are  those 
who  think  liffhtly  of,  and  disobey  them.^ 

"And  what,  then,  do  you  think ?''^  asked 
Emily,  of  the  last  speaker,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  this  succession  coming  through  Rome  ?^ 

"  Why,  just  this,''  said  Lord  Temple ;  **  I 
have  never  understood  that  earthly  gold  is 
rendered  worthless  by  passing  through  soiled 
hands  ;  why,  then,  should  heavenly  treasure 
be  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  see  the  value  of  the 
thing  enhanced  by  the  care  God  has  taken 
of  it  when  in  a  situation  of  danger.  I  could 
also  say  much  on  this  point,  from  the  succes* 
sion  of  our  Lord'^s  ancestry,  but  I  must  for- 
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bear,  and  will  odIj  ask,  whether  the  succession 
through  Judas  Iscariot  was  rendered  null  and 
Toid?  for,  can  it  be  shown  that  he  was  not 
an  apostle,  that  his  office  was  not  a  bishoprick, 
and  that  he  had  no  succession  ?" 

^'And  are  you  sure,^^  said  Emily,  shifting 
her  ground,  *^  that  your  succession,  independ- 
ently of  any  personal  character,  which  I  must 
acknowledge  cannot  affect  the  commission  of 
kings  or  magistrates, — are  you  sure  that  your 
succession  is  good,  and  that  the  chain  is  not 
broken  ?'" 

"  Quite  80,^  answered  Dr.  Hookwell ;  "  for 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  with  the  exception  of  eighty, 
conformed  to  our  catholic  views;  while  the 
bishops,  save  one,  pursued  an  opposite  course : 
but,  happily,  an  adequate  supply  was  found  in 
those  bishops  who  had  retired  from  the  Marian 
persecution.  And  thus,  we  set  up  no  new 
church,  we  were  no  mere  offset  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  but,  with  a  very  small  exception,  our 
establishment,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
sisted of  the  very  same  body  of  persons  who 
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formed  it  in  the  preceding  reign.  And  the  Re- 
formation in  England  was  not  one  set  of  men 
supplanting  another,  was  not  a  virtaal  sepa- 
ration from  the  Catholic  Chnidi,  but  was,  what 
its  name  expresses,  the  Reformation  of  that 
Church  which  had  existed  here  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  earliest  times/^ 

**And  recollect,''  said  Reginald,  "it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  Rome  assumed  anything  like  an  ascend- 
ancy over  our  ancient  church,  and  then  only 
after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle.  So 
that  out  o(  eighteen  centuries^  during  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  existed,  somewhat  less 
than  four  centuries  and  a  half  were  passed 
under  the  usurpation  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  and 
then  God  mercifully  and  graciously  ordained 
that  we  might  have  strength  to  reject  the 
novelties  and  errors  of  Rome,  without  any 
damage  to  ourselves ;  for  if  we  had  not  been 
enabled  to  preserve  the  succession,  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  could  not,  in  scriptural  argu- 
ment, have  long  maintained  our  position  after 
the  first  heat  was  over,  or  in  any  way  satisfac- 
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torily  have  combated   the   strongholds  of  our 
adversary.'' 

**  You  will  find .  us  vay  old  mai^  said  Dr. 
Hookwell,  laughingly,  to  Emily. 

"  Then  why,''  asked  she,  *'  are  these  doc- 
trines called  new?  and  why  are  the  Anglo- 
catholic  writers  said  to  inculcate  new  and 
strange  doctrines?" 

^^  The  learned   and   venerable   Bishop    Bull 
shall  answer  that  question  for  us,"   said  the 
Doctor,  and    these    are    his    exact    words: — 
*  These    men  account  us  innovators,   because 
we  recommend  that  all  persons  should  study 
with  diligence,  and  receive  with  veneration,  the 
writings   of  ancient  doctors  approved   by  the 
Catholic    Church,   especially  of   those  doctors 
who   bordered  on   the  apostolic  age.      These 
men   account  us   innovators  because,   next  to 
the   Sacred  Scriptures,  we  singly  regard  and 
revere   the  more  pure  and  primitive  antiquity, 
and    because   we   advise  others  religiously  to 
follow  the  consenting  judgment  of  that  antiquity, 
wherever  discoverable,  as  it   certainly  is  dis- 
coverable in  all  matters  of  moment ;  whilst  in 
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other  matters  we  leave  each  indiyldual  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  free  judgment,  saying  eccle- 
siastical and  Christian  peace/  Thus  speaks 
the  good  reformer;  and  it  is  a  great  shame 
and  scandal  to  the  Church  at  any  time,  that 
such  neglect  should  have  crept  in  as  to  relax 
the  strict  keeping  of  these  important  things, 
and  that  thus  the  restoration  of  old  truths 
should  be,  for  an  instant,  accounted  a  new 
truth ;  but,  at  all  events.  Dissenters  cannot  re* 
proach  us  with  this,  for  what  can  be  newer, 
what  more  unsubstantial,  than  nearly  every  one 
of  their  distinctive  peculiarities  ?  So  you  see, 
I  am  afraid,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  must 
still  think  us  all  very  old  men/^ 

Emily  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  Doctor'^s 
good  humour,  although  she  had  been  so  sorely 
foiled  in  all  her  attempts.  And  this  very 
good  humour  prompted  her  to  ask  one  more 
question,  and  she  felt,  for  her  own  satisfaction, 
that  she  must  bring  it  out ;  and,  moreover,  the 
presence  of  their  learned  friend  afforded  such 
a  golden  opportunity  as  but  rarely  occurred. 

^^  Well,*"  said  she,  '^  I  must  ask  one  more 
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question,  and  it  is  amply  thi8,^-can  you  pro- 
dnce  a  list  of  episcopal  successors  in  yonr 
Church,  or  not  ?  Have  you  their  names  written 
down,  for  this  would  manifest  the  succession 
atonoe?"" 

*'  Ah  !  now,*^  replied  the  Doctor,  "  we  all 
want  to  live  by  sight,  and  not  by  faith ;  and  if 
we  were  to  believe  nothing  but  what  could  be 
demonstrated  to  our  understandings,  we  should 
believe  little  of  the  Christian  scheme  indeed ; 
but  in  this  case  I  beUeve  that  we  have  a  chain 
of  stronger  moral  evidence  than  ever  surrounded 
any  kind  of  historical  fact.*^ 

^^  Indeed  we  have,**^  said  Reginald. 

"  We  can  give  you  the  name  of  every  epis- 
copal successor,  from  Cranmer  and  his  con- 
secrators  inclusive ;  and  before  Cranmer^s  time 
we  have  the  list  just  as  complete,  with  the 
exception,  it  may  be,  of  a  doubtful  name,  but 
not  a  doubtful  episcopate,  here  and  there,  and 
which  doubt  is  at  once  neutralized  by  all  the 
historical  evidence  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
for  we  can  show  the  office  for  consecrating 
bishops  used  in  each  church,  and  the  distance 
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traveled  to  procure  episcopal  ordination,  no 
one  ever  having  dared  to  put  himself  out  of 
the  episcopal  line,  or,  as  a  good  &ther  has 
expressed  it,  ^  to  lay  hands  on  his  own  head/  ^ 

"  No  succession  of  any  kind  in  the  whole 
world  can  be  actually  demonstrated,^  said  Sir 
John;  ^'and  the  opponents  of  the  episcopal 
succession  show  manifest  ignorance  in  demand^ 
ing  such  an  evidence;' 

^*  And  yet  we  have  such  evidence  as  can  be 
adduced  on  behalf  of  no  other  succession,^  re- 
newed the  Doctor ;  ^^  for  if  it  be  a  moral  im- 
possibility that  any  man  in  these  days,  who 
has  not  been  duly  consecrated,  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
then  it  must  be  proved  how  that  which  is 
morally  impossible  now  could  have  been  morally 
possible  at  any  other  time,  especially  since  the 
same  rules  have  ever  governed  the  Church, 
rules  recognising  the  bishops  only  as  authorised 
to  ordain;  and  no  one  point  of  ecclesiastical 
regulation  was  ever  more  guarded  than  this. 
See  how  all  the  churches  that  can  be  named, 
the  British,    the   Gallican,   the    Spanish,    the 
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Roman,  the  Carthaginian,  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Antiochean,  &c.,  acted  I  All  of  them  were 
agreed  on  the  point  that  all  the  bishops  of  the 
proyinee  ought  to  be  present  at  the  consecration 
of  any  bishop,  and  if  circumstances  hindered 
this,  then  at  least  three  of  them  should  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  if  by  any  urgent  necessity  three  could 
not  meet,  what  earnest  discussions  took  place 
on  the  subject !  thus  showing  how  morally  im- 
possible it  was,  in  any  age,  that  a  man  could  be 
received  as  a  bishop  who  had  not  been  duly 
ordained  by  bishops.^ 

^'  This  is  quite  enough  to  convince  any  rea- 
sonable man,^  said  Reginald  ;  *^  and  how  irre- 
sistible, when  compared  with  the  proof  of  the 
Aaronic  succession !  But  let  the  objector  as- 
sign any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  churches 
through  which  we  derived  our  orders  were 
governed  by  those  who  had  not  received  epis- 
copal authority.^ 

**  He  cannot  do  that,^  said  Lord  Temple ; 
**  and  any  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  ecclesias- 
tical history,  must  know  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
The  learned  Dr.  Tablousky'^s  remark  is  worthy 
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of  our  serious  attention,  when  he  writes,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Archbishop  Sharpens  Life, 
^  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  there  is  no  doctrine 
or  tenet  of  the  Christian  religion  in  which 
all  Christians  in  general  have,  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  so  unanimously  agreed 
as  in  this  of  the  episcopacy.  In  all  ages  and 
times,  down  from  the  apostles,  and  even  where 
Christians  differed  in  other  points  of  doctrine 
or  custom,  and  made  schisms  and  divisions  in 
the  Church,  yet  did  they  all  remain  unanimous 
in  this,  in  retaining  their  bishops.'*  ^ 

*'*'  Very  much  more  might  be  said,  my  dear 
young  friend,"'  said  Dr.  Hookwell ;  "  especially 
on  the  multiplicity  of  the  links  in  the  descent 
of  our  purely  Catholic  bishops,  and  this  even 
through  the  dark  ages;  but  surely  we  have 
stated  enough  to  prove  that,  although  a  cata- 
logue of  names  might  be  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  some,  yet,  that  in  the  event  of  these  not 
being  all  given,  there  is  not  an  atom  of  reason 
to  disturb  our  faith,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducement  that  moral  evidence  can  bring  to 
strengthen  it.     So  you  see,  we  are  still  very 
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old  wuHy^  smiling,  ^^and  perhaps  the  organ  of 
▼eneration  is  not  prominent  in  these  days  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  very  young  ladies  may  prefer 
the  soit  of  very  young  gentlemen."*^ 

*^  Oh  !  you  are  always  so  good-natured,^  said 
Emfly;  ^^and  you  really  make  me  so  angry 
with  myself,  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot 
help  being  pleased  with  you.^ 

**  Well,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  well  pleased,*^ 
said  Dr.  Hookwell,  looking  around,  ^^at  the 
stalwart  aid  that  has  been  offered  by  my 
dear  friends  of  Swanboume ;  and  it  is  a  real 
gratification  to  witness,  in  all  sensible  and  ami- 
able families,  the  steady  progress  of  the  pure 
principles  of  our  Apostolic  Church  ;  and  let 
us  all  give  Ood  the  glory  for  the  blessed  pros- 
pects of  this  awakening  and  enlightening  era 
in  his  visible  and  Catholic  Church."*^ 

^'  To  you,  as  an  instrument  in  Code's  hands, 
my  dear  friend,^  said  Sir  John,  with  earnest 
tfaankfiilness,  ^^  we  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  much  valuable  and  comforting  truth ; 
and  never,  I  will  say,  can  myself  and  every 
member  of  my  fiunily  feel  sufficiently  grateful 
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to  the  Almighty,  for  hie  mercy  and  favour 
to  ufl,  ID  coDducting  you  to  cheer  and  lielp 
us  in  a  season  of  overwhelming  grief.  The 
blessed  mother  of  this  family," — here  the  good 
old  baronet  faltered,  and  Cecile,  throwing  hei 
anns  around  her  father's  neck,  wept  aloud, 
while  Emily  followed  her  example, — "cherish 
her  in  your  memory,  my  children,  cherish  her 
in  your  memory,"  were  the  only  audible  words 
the  good  parent  could  utter ;  and  Dr.  Hook- 
well  himself,  overcome  by  this  scene  of  parental 
and  filial  affection,  wiped  away  a  tear  from 
his  cheek. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  iu  the  Lord,** 
repeated  the  Doctor,  calmly,  "even  so  aaith 
the  Spirit.  They  are  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Blessed  are  the  dead.  Surely  when  we 
think  on  them,  then,  they  that  mourn  shall  be 
comforted  by  them ;  we  cannot  sorrow  as  those 
who  have  no  hope  concerning  them  that  are 
aaleep.  Blessed  spirits,  ye  are  free,  ye  are  pure ! 
it  may  be,  ye  are  praying  for  those  you  left 
behind,  and  with  greater  power,  mindful  of 
your  loved  ones  on  the  earth  !" 
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Sir  John,  in  the  strength   of  his  religions 
mind,  soon  became  calm  again ;  and  the  close 
of  the  evening  was  marked  by  tender  and  beau- 
tiful reflections  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  their 
valued  friend ;  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Hookwell  had 
been  a  source  of  inestimable  consolation  to  this 
suddenly-bereaved  family.      His  love  for  the 
old  paths  of  the  Church  had  enabled  him  to 
offer  the  truest  and  sincerest  comfort  to  the 
mourners;   and  an   excellent  work  of  Bishop 
Patrick  had  been  lent  by  him  to  Sir  John 
in  his  hour  of  intensest  grief,  and  proved  suc- 
cessful, under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  in  soothing 
and  tranquilising  his  manly  but  acutely-suffer- 
ing mind.      This  circumstance  had  endeared 
Dr.  Hookwell  to  every  one  of  the  family  at 
Swanboume  HaU,  for  they  all   felt  that  the 
death  of  their  beloved  mother  had  almost  render- 
ed him  sacred  in  their  eyes :  as  the  poet  Crabbe 
so  beautifuUy  and  pathetically  says  of  the  poor 
girl  who  ever  loved  those  who  had  so  kindly 
attended  on  the  last  hours  of  her  betrothed 
lover. 
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"  When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— cfeaM  hath  made  them  dear,*^ 

The  funeral  of  poor  Jane  was  also  much 
talked  of:  and  resolutions  were  made  to  visit 
the  lonely  widow  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Lord  Temple  alluded  to  the  poor  widow  at 
the  gate  of  Nain,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  led  to  the  following  apostrophe,  in  the 
words  of  their  mutual  friend,*  from  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Hookwell. 

*^  What !  thou  poor  widow !  is  it  indeed 
thine  only  son,  that  thus  much  people  are  con- 
ducting to  the  silent  grave  of  his  fathers  ?  have 
the  mother^s  throe,  the  mother^s  care,  the  mo- 
ther''s  love,  the  mother's  prayer,  been  all  in 
vain  ?  have  all  thine  auxious  care  and  culture 
been  wasted  on  a  cankered  bud?  Art  thou, 
indeed,  left  childless,  friendless,  and  alone,  to 
pass  through  a  few  solitary  years  of  helpless 
and  xmregarded  infirmity  ?  No !  thou  art  not 
alone  !  that  meek  look,  that  patient  eye,  answer 
every  earthly  hope  is  gone,  but  yet,  I  am  not 
alone,  for  my  Father  is  with  me.     By  the  fire 

*  Hugh  James  Rose. 
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of  affiction,  indeed,  He  will  try,  and  purify  me ; 
but  by  the  comforts  of  his  grace  He  cheers 
and  soothes  my  troubled  spirit.  My  Saviour 
sajrs  unto  me,  weep  not :  he  fills  up  the  dreary 
void  in  my  aching  heart,  and  makes  me  know 
and  feel  that  he  will  give  me  a  place  and  a 
name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters, 
even  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be 
cut  oE" 

The  evening,  as  usual,  was  closed  with  fa- 
mily prayer,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  servants 
who  could  possibly  attend.  Dr.  Hookwell  hav- 
ing first  read  and  commented  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  Psalm,  with  peculiar  reference  to  the 
solemnities  of  the  day,  and  enforced  a  love 
of  religion  by  describing  the  pleasantness  that 
attends  it,  and  showing  how  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  the  lowly  disciple  of  Jesus  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  The  manner  and  matter  of 
the  Doctor^s  discourse,  enhanced  by  its  affect- 
ing allusions,  will  never  be  erased  from  the 
memories  of  that  household. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove, 
And  you  must  lo?e  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 

And  impulses  of  deeper  hirth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie, 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

Wordsworth. 

It  was  after  giving  this  quotation  at  the 
breakfast-table,  from  one  of  his  most  favoarite 
poets,  that  the  worthy  baronet  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  respected  clergyman  of  the  parish 
in  which  Swanboume  Hall  was  situated;  for 
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be  was  to  return  home  late  the  night  before, 
and  Sir  John  felt  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  becoming  courtesy  to  call  on  their  pastor, 
and  relate  to  him  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  Mr. 
Stapylton  had  left  suddenly  on  the  evening 
before,  just  as  the  long  conversation  between 
Dr.  Hookwell  and  his  dear  friends  had  com-* 
menced,  and  he  took  a  respectAil,  and  indeed 
reluctant  farewell  of  the  good  family.  It 
was  whispered  among  the  servants,  that  two 
somewhat  respectable  men  had  called  at  the 
HaU,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stapylton^ 
and  that  on  his  coming  out  to  see  them,  some 
remarkable  expressions  escaped  them;  and  al- 
together the  servants  did  not  like  the  anxious 
and  cunning  look  of  the  visitors. 

^^  They*  have  no  idea  of  starting  Sir  John  ?'*'' 
was  an  eager  question  of  Stapylton ;  *^  for  if  so, 
I  cannot  accede.''^ 

"  On  my  honour  !  '*  answered  one ;  "  they 
have  not  the  remotest  thought ;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  urge  such  a  request.^ 
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Such  were  the  words  related  by  the  butler, 
who  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  be  without 
hearing;  but  they  were  unimportant  words,  and 
were  soon  forgotten  by  the  family. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  Dr.  Hookwell 
and  Lord  Temple  left  for  Leeds,  and  their 
departure  was  a  source  of  much  regret  to  their 
gentle  entertainers.     In   short,    Dr.  Hookwell 

• 

won  all  hearts  wherever  he  went,  not  more 
by  his  sound  judgment  and  counsel  in  all  things, 
than  by  the  honest  suavity  of  his  disposition, 
which  was  ever  in  active  exercise  on  behalf 
of  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  he  had  been  some 
time  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship 
to  Sir  John  Armitage, — a  friendship  cemented 
in  a  season  of  poignant  distress,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  an  absolute  revolution  in 
thought  and  feeling  on  both  sides  could  ever 
break  up.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  Nvho  soon 
closed  with  you  on  subjects  of  important  conver- 
sation and  argument ;  acquaintanceship  quickly 
ripened  or  was  as  quickly  dissolved,  for  he 
was  not  one  who  would  use  the  dallying  of  the 
Roman  poet^s  cautious  friend  — 
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" Hon  quota  est  ?    Thrax  est  Qdlina  Syro  p«r  ? 

Matutiiui  panim  cautos  jam  frigere  mordent ; 
Et  qiuB  rimo64  bene  deponuntur  in  aure.'* 

It  was  agreed  that  the  party  should  call 
and  see  the  mother  of  poor  Jane,  on  their  way 
home  from  the  residence  of  the  clergyman,  and 
therefore  a  very  short  visit  to  the  latter  was 
proposed.  It  was  a  delightful  walk  through 
the  park  to  the  vicarage,  and  Sir  John  was 
ever  gratified  when  time  would  allow  him  a 
ramble  with  a  portion  of  his  family ;  and  now 
to  be  accompanied  by  Cecile,  Emily,  and  two 
younger  ones,  as  well  as  by  Reginald,  was  a 
treat  indeed. 

^^  I  wonder,^  said  Emily,  ^*  if  we  shall  find 
poor  Alfred  Churton  at  home.*^ 

"And  why  poor  Mr.  Churton?^  said  Sir 
John. 

^^  Oh  !  because,'*^  answered  Emily,  "  he  is  so 
shy,  and  so  alarmed  when  we  approach ;  it  is 
a  marvel  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  very  portraits 
in  those  great  books  which  he  so  delights  in."*^ 

"  Mr.  Churton  is  an  excellent  man,^  said  Sir 
John;    "and  I  have  the  highest  respect  even 
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for  the  infinnities  of  such  a  one;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
prompts  every  exertion.^ 

^*  I  greatly  esteem  Alfred  Churton,'*^  said 
Reginald,  *^a  more  conscientious  and  zealous 
man  can  hardly  exist.*" 

«^  We  are,  indeed,  favoured,^^  said  Gecile, 
*^  in  having  so  good  a  man  as  our  clergyman.^ 

^^But  does  he  not  differ  with  Dr.  Hook- 
well  ?""  asked  Emily. 

"  Hardly  at  all,'*'  replied  Reginald,  "  when 
they  really  exchange  their  sentiments;  indeed 
Churton  is  too  deeply-read  not  to  know  that 
Dr.  Hookwell  is  right  in  the  position  he  has 
taken,  although  it  may  not  always  be  in  his 
power  to  persuade  people  to  the  practice  of  the 
right." 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  we  shall  see  him  ?  '^  said 
Emily;  ^'but  I  think  he  is  almost  lost  in  his 
large  house.**' 

The  party  soon  arrived  within  sight  of  that 
house,— «  mansion  of  the  olden  time,  ere  modem 
economy  had  crept  in,  with  her  slender  taste. 
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and  refused  to  build  for  successive  g^ierations. 
Most  truly  may  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  be 
applied  to  this  parsonage  :— 

"  A  reverend  pile, 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep : 
Shadowy,  yet  gay,  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noonday  sun.     We  pausM  to  admire 
The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed : 
The  low  wide  windows,  with  their  muUions  old  : 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling  rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorned  : 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue. 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  mossy  sycamore, 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys  ;  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast ;  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare.'* 

And  here  also  our  poet^s  concluding  lines 
were  completely  borne  out— 
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''  Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture  elie 
Were  incomplete)  a  relic  of  old  times, 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche, 
Of  nicest  workmanship,  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint, 
Or  of  the  hlessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors.** 

The  Reverend  Alfred  Churtou  was  one  of 
those  retired  and  excellent  men  who  abound  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  characters, 
respected  by  those  who  are  cognizant  of  them, 
form  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the 
venerable  Church.  Honest  and  sincere  to  the 
very  hearths  core  ;  never  uttering  a  word  in 
their  sacred  profession  which  tends  in  the  least 
to  contribute  to  any  selfish  love  of  vain  dis- 
play ;  shrinking  from  every  note  of  proffered 
approbation ;  having  no  respect  of  persons  but 
as  their  Master  himself  has  respect ;  inde- 
pendent in  means,  yet  making  themselves  poor 
tor  any  purpose  of  luxury  by  the  largeness  of 
their  alms ;  willing  to  be  the  servants  of  all 
men  ;  meek,  humble,  yet  highly-educated,  and 
polished  in  their  manners;  well  received  and 
respected  by  the  yeomen  of  their   neighbour- 
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hood)    and    regarded   as  true  friends  by  the 
P^&santrj ;— ^these  men  serve  to  keep  the  fshric 
and  organization  of  society  together,  to  ame- 
liorate and  elevate  the  condition  and  habits  of 
aU,  and  to  add  moral  strength  and  power  to 
aU   the   regulations   of   the    land    as    respects 
honesty,   godliness,  and   mutual  goodwill  and 
peace.      Such   men  may  love  to   watch,   but 
are  not  led  astray  by  the  novelties  and  reli- 
gious insurrections   of  the  day ;   they  will  not 
hastily  follow  the  suggestions  of  the   Oxford 
Tracts,  neither  will  they  narrowly  and  arbi- 
trarily pronounce  the  Calvinistic  scheme  to  be 
the  sole  means  and  way  of  eternal  salvation ; 
and  their  minds  are  too  well  balanced  to  be 
tossed  about  by  any  minor  topics  of  agitation, 
such  as  the  millennium,  &c.,  &c.     While  they 
feel  thankful  for  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  part,  yet  they  acknowledge  the  deep  respon- 
sibility that  must  accompany  such  a  permission 
to  understandings  notoriously  liable  and,  per- 
haps, inclined  to  error,  combined  with  a  morbid 
love  of  originality ;  and  therefore  they  do  not 
ride  their  steed  into  the  morass,  or  over  the 
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roQgh  and  sharp  places  of  their  course,  neither 
do  they  break  his  wind  against  the  hill,  or,  what 
is  worse,  turn  him  against  the  very  people 
among  whom  they  should  ride  tenderly,  cha- 
ritably,  and  considerately,  and  thus  trample  to 
death  those  whom  they  are  commissioned  to 
sare.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  a  vast  and  independent  body :  not  only,  I 
mean,  independent  in  point  of  earthly  wealth, 
but  independent  in  spiritual  action  and  pastoral 
exertion. 

Although  the  discipline  of  the  Church  be 
strict, — although  each  clergyman  is  under  the 
perfect  control  of  his  bishop,  and  is  watched 
over  by  archdeacons  and  rural  deans,  yet,  mch 
is  the  confidence  that  may  be  securely  repoeed 
in  him,  that  very  rarely  would  a  bishop  seek 
or  wish  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  plans  and 
modes  of  working  adopted  among  his  lower 
brethren  in  the  great  vineyard.  One  day  cer- 
tifieth  another  in  regularity  of  conduct  and 
sacred  pursuits ;  and  many  clergymen  being 
settled  at  distances  from  each  other,  and  meet- 
ing only  now  and  then  for  interchanges  of  kind- 
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neas  and  hospitalitj,  the  passing  events  of  tbe 
agitated  world  do  not  mffle  nor  excite  them, 
and  the  yast  body  to  which  they  belong  can- 
not be  injured  by  the  sarcasms  or  ill-natured 
speeches  of  individual  opponents :  in  short,  all 
the  tonnoUand  chicanery  resorted  to  in  towna 
is  unknown  among  them,  and  would  have  no 
effect  in  the  large  agricultural  portions  of  the 
country,  where  the  daily  pursuits  of  man  are  ever 
tending  to  feelings  of  stability  and  peace.  In 
such  a  neighbourhood  lived  Alfred  Churton ;  and 
he  was  just  the  man  suited  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  able  to  expatiate  with 
Sir  John  over  the  classic  fields  of  literature, 
or  the  more  speculative  ones  of  politics,  he  yet 
loved  to  converse  with  the  farmer  and  the  pea- 
sant on  such  matters  as  might  serve  to  im- 
prove the  daily  health  of  body  and  soul.  With 
a  mind  well-informed,  he  had  perused  with 
diligence  the  later  writings  of  the  Anglo-catho- 
lics, because  they  were,  at  least,  productions  of 
high  pretension,  coming  from  men  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  piety;  but  he  had  always 
pursued  a  middle  path  in  all  things,  and  in- 
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cnlcated  the  doctrines  of  &ith  and  reverence, 
in  conjunction  with  an  enlightened  attachment 
to  the  Charch,  and  consequently  he  had  been 
the  means  of  increasing  a  spirit  of  devotedness, 
humility,  and  self-denial,  among  his  people,  and 
saw  little  reason  for  altering  his  course,  for 
all  that  was  now  required  was  an  earnest  and 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  Such  a  num, 
averse  to  the  sudden  inculcation  of  new  lights 
and  new  practices,  and  even  careful  in  the 
restoration  of  ancient  things,  and  being  in  no 
degree  a  partizan,  or  absolute  follower  of  an 
admired  leader,  was  just  the  man  from  whom 
we  might  expect  a  fair  and  calm  opinion  on 
the  validity  of,  and  probable  good  to  be  gained 
from,  those  opinions  which  are  now  so  well 
known,  and  so  freely  applauded  or  vilified 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

The  party  soon  reached  the  pillared  porch, 
and,  by  aid  of  the  ponderous  and  grotesque 
knocker,  aroused  a  female  inmate,  who  seem- 
ed, even  at  the  very  first  glance,  to  be  the  very 
beau  (dial  of  what  a  bachelor'^s  house-keeper 
ought  to  be.      Ancient  in    her  look,  ancient 
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in  her  dress,  ancient  in  her  manner,  she  possess^ 
ed  all  the  softness  and  conrtesy  once  so  familiar 
to  the  race  of  upper-servants,  when  the  domes- 
tics were  handed  down,  like  the  hereditary 
Persian  cooks,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  estab- 
lishment, from  generation  to  generation. 

^^  Is  Mr.  Chnrton  at  home  ?^  asked  Sir  John, 
while  the  younger  branches  looked  as  though 
they  could  at  once  say,  ^*  Ah,  Mrs.  Bnrford, 
we  are  all  come  to  see  you,  and  how  do  you 
do?^ 

^^  I  believe  my  master  is  at  home,^  said  Mrs. 
Burford,  in  answer  to  Sir  John,  ^'  but  I  am  not 
certain  ;  pray,  sir,  walk  in  and  sit  down.^ 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  family 
were  ushered  into  a  library,  not  a  study,  and 
being  somewhat  tired  after  a  warm  walk,  were 
truly  glad  to  sit  down  in  a  room  cooled  by 
a  light  breeze  that  played  through  the  Venetian 
blinds,  and  which  ill-concealed  the  laughing 
blossoms  of  the  honey-suckle  which  had  grown 
over  the  antique  masonry  of  the  gothic  win- 
dows. 

^^My  master,*^  said  Mrs.  Burford,  curtsey- 
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ing,  while  the  family  were  seating  themselyes, 
^*  has  been  out  for  some  time  this  morning ; 
but  I  thought  that  I  had  heard  him  come  in,—- 
he  must  be  either  in  his  study,  or,  if  not  too 
fatigued,  in  the  garden, — and  I  will  send  to  him 
immediately.^ 

"  Thank  you,''  said  Sir  John ;  "  but  if  he 
is  engaged  we  will  not  stay,  but  you  will  tell 
him  that  we  have  called.'' 

**  Oh,  sir !"  answered  Mrs.  Burford,  "  my 
master  would  be  so  hurt  not  to  have  seen  you." 
And  she  left  the  room  to  seek  him  out  herself. 

Hardly  had  she  shut  the  door,  ere  it  was 
again  opened,  and  Mrs.  Burford  gave  the 
entrie  to  her  master ;  and  he  was  right  glad — 
albeit  nervous  withal,  as  his  manner  in  shak- 
ing hands  too  fully  testified — to  greet  Sir  John 
and  the  present  members  of  his  family.  Cor- 
dial salutations  passed  among  them  all,  and, 
indeed,  with  such  heartiness  as  would  have 
electrified  the  cold  hauteur  of  a  London  or 
Parisian  saloon,  but  the  warm  blood  of  a  true 
old  British  family  flowed  freely  in  the  veins  of 
the  beloved  residents  at  Swanboume  HalL 
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«^  Do  yoa  know,^  said  Mr.  Chnrion,  as  soon 
as  all,  excepting  himself,  were  seated,  **  do  you 
know,  when  I  heard  voices  coming  np  the 
avenue,  I  really  expected  that  some  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  was  jast  speaking  in  the 
lane  outside  the  park  fence  had  followed  me 
home.^ 

^^  Oh  !  the  dear  gipsies,  papa ;   you  know  we 
saw  them,^  cried  Emily,  addressing  her  father. 
Miss  Emily  is  right,^  said  Mr.  Churton ; 

and  some  people  rather  wonder,*"  he  added, 
good-humouredly,  ^'how  Sir  John  can  suffer 
them  to  encamp  under  the  park  walls. 

**  Indeed,**  replied  Sir  John,  "  we  must  live 
and  let  live ;  and  I  can  see  no  good  done  in 
driving  the  poor  creatures  from  pillar  to  post.** 

*^Are  they  such  terrible  thieves  as  people 
say  ?**  asked  Reginald. 

^  Thieves,  or  not,  I  care  little  about  that,** 
said  Sir  John,  ^^  when  human  existence  is  at 
stake.  We  must  recollect  that  these  people 
are  not  like  our  own  lazy  labourers,  who,  if 
they  work  not,  according  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
neither  should  they  eat;    but  they  are  a  dis- 
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tinct  and  peculiar  people,  severed  in  birth, 
class,  and  habit,  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  reside,  and,  I  fear,  too  often  severed  in 
sympathy.  We  cannot  make  them  perform 
onr  kinds  of  daily  labonr,  neither  can  we  make 
them  reside  in  comfortable  homes,  therefore  we 
must  be  in  other  ways  kind  to  them,  inasmnch 
as  Ood  has  placed  them  among  us ;  and  we  can 
hardly  alter  their  condition.^ 

^*  Exactly  so,^  said  Mr.  Churton  ;  ^^  I  confess 
I  feel  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  poor 
gipsies ;  and  when  all  attempts  at  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  fail,  then  our  benevo* 
lence  towards  them  must  be  exerted  on  the 
common  ground  that  they  are  men  and  brethren 
bound  to  us  by  natural  ties,  and  that  their 
lot  is  ruled  by  the  same  Providence  that  has 
assigned  better  hopes  and  prospects  to  us.^ 

^'  But,^  asked  Reginald,  ^^  has  not  the  atone- 
ment been  pronounced  sufficient  for  all  men? 
and  is  not  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature  ? — and  although,  like  St.  Francis,  we 
will  not  preach  to  dog,  and  horse,  and  every 
creature^  yet,  surely,  it  is  our  duty  to  preach 
to  the  gipsies  .^^' 
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"  Oh,  yon  do  not  understand  me,  Reginald,^' 
replied  Mr.  Chnrton  ;  **  it  is  certainly  onr  duty 
to  do  so,  and  I  myself  have  frequently  heen 
engaged  in  doing  so ;  but  I  mean  to  say,  that 
we  shall  not  succeed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
in  Christianising  the  gipsies,  and  we  must 
meanwhile  treat  them  kindly.*" 

"  They  are  Dissenters,  Reginald,*"  said  Cecile, 
softly,  in  allusion  to  the  former  evening^s  dis- 
cussion ;  *^  and  Dr.  Hookwell  pleads  for  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  towards  all  Dissenters.'*'* 

"  Oh  yes,^  said  Reginald  ;  "  and  since  they 
dissent  from  us  because  they  know  not  our 
creed,  and  not  through  any  vain  conceit  or 
evil  passion,  they  are  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  many  of  onr  factious  and  immoral  secta- 
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"  Are  they  not,'"  asked  Emily,  **  the  same 
people  everywhere  ?  For  my  part,  I  love  them 
as  fully  as  the  merry  followers  in  Lincoln 
Green,  of  the  brave  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John.^ 

<<  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  ot  gipsies,^^  answered  Sir  John,  ^^  is 
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the  very  rtriking  siinilarity  of  their  appearance 
and  mode  of  life  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  they  may  he  found.  Not  only 
are  they  alike  in  statare  and  feature,  in  the 
colour  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  and  the  complexion  i 
in  the  walk  and  gait ;  but  their  method  of 
seeking  their  daily  bread  is  also  the  same : 
cheating  and  swindling,  unfair  horse-dealing, 
fortune-telling,  and  diablerie  of  all  kinds,  are 
also  freely  and  generally  practised  by  them." 
"And  so  papa  encourages  them,'"  said  Emily. 
"  —  Until  they  can  have  otlier  means  of 
existence  allowed  and  opened  to  them,"  said 
Sir  John,  "  and  can  become,  by  any  superior 
power,  incorporated  with  us." 

*'  They  are  comparatively  harmless  here," 
stud  Mr.  Churton ;  "  but  once  alike  in  Gei^ 
many  and  Spain,  their  bands  were  wont  to 
carry  terror  through  the  mountains  and  deserts, 
for  they  could  sometimes  encamp  several  thou- 
sand strong.  Then  would  savage-looking  men, 
on  their  lean  horses,  accompanied  by  women 
and  children  without  number,  attack  whole 
villages,  and   there   live   and   plunder  as  laag 
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they  could ;  and  then  the  shoot,  and  song, 
and  hoarse  blast  from  the  gipsy  horn,  would 
perhaps  have  delighted  Miss  Emily. 

*  Ob,  when  I  sit  my  courser  bold, 
My  bantling  in  my  rear, 
And  in  my  hand  my  musket  hold. 
Oh  how  they  quake  with  fear  ! ' " 


"  K  Emily  was  the  poor  industrious  villager," 
said  Cecile,  ^'  she  would  not  like  these  foemen.^ 

**  Or  the  poor  traveller  either,'^  rejoined  Mr. 
Churton ;  ^*  for,  alas  f  the  knotted  club  does 
terrible  work,  as  many  a  cross  reared  in  Spain, . 
where  a  naked  corse  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  ill-concealing  its  ugly  death-wound,  has 
been  found  by  an  arrieroy  will  testify : — 

'  Below  there,  in  the  dudcy  pass, 
Was  wrought  a  murder  dread  : 
The  murdered  fell  upon  the  grass. 
Away  the  murderer  fled.' " 

^*  Oh  dear !  I  shall  not  like  the  gipsies,^ 
exdaimed  Emily ;  ^^  really  Mr.  Churton  seems 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  them.*^^ 

**  I  have  very  scanty  knowledge   indeed,"" 

replied   Mr.   Churton  ;    *'  but   the   singularity 

of  this  people  may  well  excite  us  to  gain  more.'*' 
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"  Come,  come,'*  said  Sir  John,  **  we  most 
talk  no  more  about  the  gipsies,  or  we  shall 
have  Mr.  Churton  pattering  their  Rommany  to 
us,  and  all  the  horrid  stories  of  the  Zincali 
will  set  us  against  them  even  here  at  home; 
but;  doubtless,  he  would  redeem  their  &ilings 
by  quoting  many  a  snatch  of  romantic  poetry 
and  song  that  is  prevalent  among  them."" 

"  There  is  much  exquisite  beauty  and  natu- 
ral tenderness,  combined  with  much  rude,  fierce 
strength,  to  be  found  in  their  poetry  ;  notwith- 
*  standing  that  their  generally  criminal  life  seems 
to  betoken  nought  but  absolute  barrenness  of 
sentiment  and  generous  feeling.*^ 

"  We  cannot  make  Anglo-catholic  divines  of 
them,  Alfred,"  said  Reginald,  playfiilly ;  "  but 
still  I  would  not  despair  of  making  some  sort 
of  religious  impression  on  them/^ 

*'  We  will  make  the  attempt  together, 
any  day  that  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose, 
Reginald,"'  said  Mr.  Churton  ;  '^  and  I  should 
rejoice  in  the  remotest  prospect  of  success; 
but—'' 

'^ — Not  make  them  Anglo-catholics,"  said  the 
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arch  and  plajfiil  Emily,  knowing  Mr.  Chur- 
ton's  reserve  on  this  point. 

"Oh!  Emily!"'  said  Cecile,  "you  are  too 
had.'" 

"  Miss  Emily ,*"  replied  Mr.  Churton,  "  thinks 
Oxford  tenets  the  very  sublimation  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  therefore — '*^ 

"  Oh,  not  at  all/"  cried  Emily ;  "  but  Regi- 
nald must  tell  yon  of  our  visit  from  Dr.  Hook- 
well  ;  and,  do  you  know,  he  has  really  won  me 

over  to  his  side.'*' 

"To  his  side,  Emily?''  asked  Reginald; 
"  Dr.  Hookwell  has  no  side  or  party — ^his  is 
the  Christian  Catholic  belief  of  all  ages." 

"  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for 
Dr.  Hookwell,"  said  Mr.  Churton,  "  and  every 
day  I  more  and  more  admire  his  noble  stand 
in  Leeds,  the  very  centre  of  sectarian  faction 
and  bigotry  ;  but  still," — ^hesitating  awhile  — 
"  oh,  I  do  indeed  love  Dr.  Hookwell's  pure 
and  disinterested  zeal." 

'*  Now,  you  were  going  to  say  something," 
said  Emily,  "  and  do  let  us  hear,  for  people 
praise  Dr.  Hookwell  so  highly,  that,  as  a  very 
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envious  man  once  said,  '  I  almost  dislike  him 
because  everybody  praises  him,^ "" 

"  Emily  would  drag  you  through  *  No.  90,'  '^ 
said  Reginald,  seeing  his  friend's  shyness 
creeping  over  him ;  '^  and  I  know  she  wishes 
your  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.** 

'^  That  is  a  difScult  and  responsible  task, 
indeed,**  answered  Mr,  Churton.  *'  Praise  they 
do  not  need,  and  censure  would,  in  me  at 
least,  be  the  very  height  of  presumption.** 

^'  Oh,  many  censure  them,**  said  Emily, 
'*  who  are  not  nearly  so  learned  as  you  are.** 

^'  I  am  painfully  aware  of  their  reckless  cen* 
sure,**  said  Mr.  Churton.  **  Persons  who  know 
not  what  they  affirm  are  too  ready  to  increase 
the  notoriety  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  by  their 
vulgar  abuse  and  irrational  statements.** 

^'  Indeed  it  is  the  case,**  said  Reginald,  ^^  and 
a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed  at  a  clerical 
meeting  at  Preston ;  and  it  was  all  but  passed, 
when  an  old  and  venerable  clergyman  asked 
for  an  account  of  the  contents  of  these  publica- 
tions, and  actually  not  one  of  the  party  had 
read  them.** 
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"  Very  likdy,"  said  Mr.  Churion.  "  Perhaps 
they  had  been  influenced  by  ^  The  Record,^  a 
severe  and  narrow-minded  paper,  ready  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  all  who  difier  from  it, 
even  on  most  unessential  points.^ 

**Do  you  not  take  «The  Record?'''  asked 
Reginald. 

**^  I  have  done  so,"  replied  Mr.  Chnrton,  ^^  for 
the  last  eight  years ;  but  I  must  throw  it  over- 
board ;  it  is  really  not  sufferable." 

^^  Now  that  you  are  come  to  Oxford,"  said 
Sir  John,  laughing,  *^  I  must  propose  a  return 
to  Swanboume." 

"But,"  cried  Emily,  "Mr.  Churton  is  to 
give  his  opinion  of  the  Tracts  to  Reginald." 

"  Indeed,  Emily,  you  are  very  pressing,"  said 
Cecile. 

"  My  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Churton  unexpect- 
edly, "  I  will  at  once  freely  give,  for  I  hardly 
know  how  to  relieve,  else,  the  anxieties  of 
my  young  friend.  Miss  Emily.  I  do  think  that 
the  writers  of  the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times'*  are 
wrongfully  accused  of  many  things  on  which 
they  have  either  advanced  nothing,  or  expressed 
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opinions  very  opposite  to  what  their  enemies 
assert  of  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  can- 
not readily  agree  with  all  their  statements  and 
wishes,  but  I  do  think  that  more  heavenly- 
minded  men  were  never  engaged  in  controversy, 
or  known  oat  of  controversy,  in  this  lower 
world.'' 

*^  A  very  candid  opinion,  in  general  terms,'' 
said  Sir  John,  who  really  wished  to  know 
Mr.  Churton's  mind;  ^'and  doubtless  warrant- 
ed by  conviction,  after  due  reflection  on  the 
evidence.     Now  then  let  us  be  going." 

"And  without  mentioning  poor  Eleanor?" 
said  Cecile. 

"  We  had  not  forgotten  her,"  replied  Regi- 
nald, "for  my  father  said  he  would  speak  in 
private  to  Mr.  Churton." 

*'  You  have  doubtless  heard,"  said  Sir  John, 
"  of  our  sad  day  yesterday  .^" 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Churton,  "  and  I 
have  to  thank  Reginald  for  his  kind  assistance ; 
it  must  have  been  a  melancholy  scene  indeed." 

"  Indeed  I  have  rather  to  thank  you  for  your 
permission,"  rejoined  Reginald. 
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**  Well,  Reginald  and  yourself,"  said  Sir  John, 
*^  are  too  old  friends  to  thank  one  another  for- 
mally,— ^brothers  in  heart  as  well  as  in  your 
sacred  profession.^ 

The  tears  of  gratitnde  had  well-nigh  started 
to  the  eyes  of  Alfred  Churton,  as  the  good 
baronet  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
in  his  strong  and  affectionate  manner,  at  the 
same  time  rising  from  his  seat,  and  moving 
towards  the  Hall. 

*^  You  must  all  take  a  turn  in  my  garden/'* 
said  Alfred  Churton ;  ^^  and  I  wish  you,  espe- 
cially, to  see  the  new  herbary  that  has  been 
.just  formed.  Reginald  will  say  it  is  so  Catho- 
lic, or  rather,  Roman  Catholic.^ 

"  What,  Catholic  flower-beds !  "^  said  the  baro- 
net ;  **  well,  these  must  be  curious  indeed.'*^ 

The  whole  party  walked  around  the  garden, 

and  through  the  conservatory  and  green-house, 

and  much  laughter  and  rallying  passed  between 

them  all.     The  baronet  and   his  family  then 

took  leave,  and  hastened  to  poor  old  Eleanor's 

cottage,   and  a  right  cordial  welcome  passed 

on  both  sides;    indeed,  among  high  and  low, 

I  5 
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rich  and  poor^  wherever  they  moved,  a  hearty 
welcome  greeted  them.  On  reaching  the  cot- 
tage, Cecile  and  Emily  found  the  poor  old 
widow  greatly  cheered,  and  altogether  in  a 
fisur  happier  state  than  they  could  have  ima- 
gined. 

*^  Eleanor,^  said  Cecile,  '^  dear  Eleanor ;  you 
are  better  to-day ;  we  hope  you  are  much — ^ 

'^  Oh  !  dear  young  lady,^  answered  Eleanor, 
'^  that  good  man  has  done  me  so  much  good ; 
he  spake  so  kindly  and  so  comfortably  to  me, 
that  I  am  now  more  resigned  to  my  sad  loss.^ 

^'And  who  has  been  with  you,  Eleanor?^ 
asked  Cecile. 

"  Mr.  Churton,''  she  said.  "  He  was  here 
early  this  morning,  and  enquired  of  our  little 
girl  how  I  was,  —  for  fear  he  should  disturb 
me,  or  that  I  should  not  have  arisen.'^ 

"  We  have  just  been  up  to  the  Parsonage,^ 
said  Emily,  '^  but  Mr.  Churton  did  not  tell  us 
he  had  been  here  !  ^ 

^'  Oh  !  no,  that  is  his  way,  my  young  lady ; 
his  good  deeds  are  all  in  secret ;  and  the  Lord, 
who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  him  openly. 
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He  18  a  blessed  man  to  a  many  poor  and  dis- 
tressed people.^ 

Sr  John  and  Reginald,  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  soon  eame  np ;  and  they  were  all  de- 
lighted to  find  the  poor  bereaved  mother  in 
a  tranquil  state,  albeit  mneh  depressed,  and  still 
sorrowing.  Mr.  Churton  had  promised  to  call 
again  in  the  evening,  and  since  his  visit  had  des- 
patched a  servant  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
MTend  nice  things  from  the  garden,  and  by  his 
spiiitnal  exhortations  had  made  the  lone  widow^s 
heart  sing  with  joy— Hsuch  calm  joy  as  the  troubl- 
ed heart,  in  anything  like  comparative  rest, 
can  know.  Eleanor  made  many  inquiries  after 
Dr.  Hookwell,  and  spoke  of  the  deep  impression 
his  words  had  made,  even  on  some  careless 
young  men,  who  were  overawed  by  the  force 
and  sincerity  of  his  speech.  The  doctor  had 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  her,  which  Reginald 
handed  over  to  his  friend  Alfred  Churton,  and 
he  was  to  give  it  to  her  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  &mily  then  pursued  their  course  home- 
ward, passing  through  a  long  and   delightful 
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valley.  As  yet,  since  the  decease  of  Lady  Ar- 
mitage,  they  had  not  seen  general  company ; 
and,  therefore,  but  snudl  parties,  and  those  of 
choice  and  rather  serious  friends,  had  been 
gathered  at  Swanboume.  Mr.  Ghurton,  we 
must  note,  had  promised  to  take  a  &mily- 
dinner  with  them  that  day ;  and  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Holmes,  an  old  acquaintance,  was 
invited  to  meet  him;  and  therefore  a  little 
Oxonian  controversy  might  have  been  expected. 
But  lo  and  behold  !  the  moming'^s  post  brought 
letters  relating  to  matters  of  a  different  character, 
and  the  Swanboume  family  were  forced  to  give 
their  attention  to  subjects  not  the  most  agree- 
able to  their  taste. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thou  princely  leader  of  the  English  strength. 

Uemy  VI. 

Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  : 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful,  with  a  singleness  of  aim  : 
And  therefore  docs  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  for  honours,  or  for  worldly  state. 

Wordsworth. 

Sir  John  Abmitaoe  had  now  been  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  ably  per- 
formed the  important  and  responsible  trust 
delegated  to  him  by  so  large  and  wealthy  a 
constituency.  Having  been  the  personal  friend 
of  Lord  Orey,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  several 
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of  the  leadiug  and  more  patriotic  portion  of 
that  Whig  party,  which  was  then  so  iuflueutiiil 
in  the  country,  he  bad  beoD  induced  to  im- 
bibo  their  principles  irom  motives  of  human- 
ity and  benevolence,  and  reaUy  thinking  that 
their  political  measures  were  beat  adapted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  realm.  But  he 
never  blindly  joined  them,  never  became  a  thick- 
aud-thin  supporter  of  their  policy,  and  thus, 
never  resigning  the  independent  action  of  hie 
mind,  he  could  oflentimes  stand  aloof  awhile, 
and  reflect  on  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  particular  courses  of  action.  The  opulent 
gentry  of  the  county  of  York  approved  of  a 
man  who  would  hold  moderate  principles;  but 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, a  few  of  the  loading  landowners  and 
clergy  were  too  violent  and  rash  in  their  oppo~ 
sition  to  Sir  John,  and  often  misrepresented 
his  motives  because  they  misunderstood  them, 
and  knew  little  also  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
questions  in  debate.  But  not  a  man  ever 
breathed  a  syllable  derogatory  to  his  persona] 
character    and    intellectual    abilities,   and   the 
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House  always  listened  to  him  with  nuurked 
attention  from  the  moment  of  his  rising  to 
^eak,  becaose  they  felt  that  they  were  certain 
of  hearing  an  independent  and  worthy  opinion 
on  the  state  of  the  country;  and  this  opinion 
would  always  be  delivered  in  a  speech  of  clas- 
sical elegance,  combined  with  genuine  power  and 
strength.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^s  mild  and  bene- 
volent countenance  was  always  turned  towards 
Sir  John  while  he  was  speaking,  and  his  friend- 
ship and  esteem  for  him  could  never  be  altered 
by  any  remarks  made  by  him,  in  opposition 
to  the  cause  espoused  on  any  question  by  the 
Whigs.  It  was  generally  known  that  the  good 
baronet  had  been  offered  a  peerage,  but  pe- 
remptorily refrised  the  honour ;  and  indeed  this 
additional  order  of  rank  would  in  no  way  have 
elevated  his  name  and  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  applauding  countrymen. 

For  years  Sir  John  had  been  retiring  from 
the  Whig  ranks,  and  this  so  gradually  that  his 
secession  hardly  ezdted  public  remark ;  but  now 
he  was  clearly  recognised  as  the  paramount  lead- 
er of  the  Conservative  (modemly  caUed)  consti- 
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tuency  of  the  county  of  York.  It  was  known  to 
his  friends,  that  an  increase  in  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  had  led  to  a  great  change 
in  his  political  views;  and  his  attachment  to 
religion  worked  more  powerfully  on  his  mind 
than  any  other  secular  consideration.  With 
the  cry  of  "  The  Church  in  danger,'*'  he  coupled 
an  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  ;  for  he  thought  with  Cole- 
ridge, that  ^'  the  inobtrusive,  continuous  agency 
of  a  Protestant  Church  establishment, — this  it  is, 
which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who 
would  fain  unite  the  love  of  peace  with  faith 
in  the  progressive  amelioration  of  mankind, 
cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  Among 
the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the 
introduction  of  an  established  church  makes 
an  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholars 
and  philosophers.^ 

Immediately  on  the  entrance  of  the  family, 
Emily,  ever  anxious  to  see  what  the  post  might 
bring,  ran  up  to  the  table  in  the  Hall,  and 
quite  started  back  at  the  heap  of  letters  which 
surrounded  a  large  brown-paper  parcel,  which 
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had  also  arriyed  by  the  mail,  and  had  been 
forwarded  from  the  Armitage  Arms,  the  leading 
hotel  in  the  small  neighbouring  town.  The 
letters  were  speedily  opened,  and  one  of  them 
will  best  explain  the  purport  of  the  whole  set ; 
it  was  couched  in  the  following  words  :  -— 

^^  Dear  Armitage, 

*'  You  will  receive  with  this  letter  a  requi- 
sition, signed  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  leading 
electors  of  this  county,  earnestly  imploring  you 
to  withdraw  your  intimation  of  not  again  stand- 
ing forward  to  uphold  the  Conservative  interests 
of  our  nation.  You  will  give  me  credit  for 
sympathising  with  you  most  sincerely  in  your 
late  bereavement ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  how 
consoling  the  resources  of  rural  retirement 
must  be  to  you  in  your  present  state  of  feeling, 
and  therefore  you  may  be  well  assured  that 
there  has  been  no  slight  struggle  in  my  own 
breast,  before  I  could  venture  to  appeal  to  your 
patriotic  and  honourable  feelings,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  enable  you  to  overcome  the  deep 
sorrow  that  has  lately  hung  over  your  domestic 
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hearth.  Dear  Annitage,  I  do  indeed  ft 
you ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  my  duty  to 
apprise  you  that  your  public  services  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  and  we  have  more  than  ever 
reasons  for  putting  forward  a  man  of  undoubted 
integrity  and  proved  worth,  to  represent  in- 
terests that  are  certainly  in  jeopardy.  I  will 
not  argue  the  qnestiou  witli  you  ;  I  will  not  set 
up  public  duty  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
private  affection,  for  you  will  do  all  tliat  is 
just  and  honourable,  but  I  do  hope  and  trust 
that  you  will  obey  the  call  of  the  county,  and 
thus  ensure  victory  to  our  righteous  cause.  It 
is  rumoured  that  Fowkes  or  Stapylton  will 
appose,  and  the  latter  is  popular  with  the 
mob  ;  but  1  do  not,  for  a  moment,  expect 
that  there  will  be  any  opposition  if  you  avow 
your  intention  to  stand,  for  they  are  only 
acting  on  the  loudly-rumoured  report  of  yonr 
resignation.  The  requisition  was  agreed  to  at 
a  full  and  enthusiastic  meeting  held  In  tbe  town- 
hall  of  York ;  and  all  the  towns  in  each  riding 
will  address  you. 
"  I  have  not  ^e  to  write  more,  and  I  beg 
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yon  to  accept  my  earnestness  in  the  cause  as 
my  apology  for  haying  pnblidy  pronufled  thus 
to  address  my  dear  and  Talued  friend.  With 
truest  regards  to  all  your  circle  at  Swan- 
bourne, 

^*  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Lascelles. 

"  York,  June " 

P.S.  You  must  have  expected  a  dissolution 
shortly  to  take  place,  therefore  this  can  be  no 
surprise  to  you.^ 

It  was,  however,  a  very  great  surprise;  for 
the  &ct  was,  that  Sir  John,  having  paired  off 
during  the  past  session  with  another  honourable 
member,  and  having  given  himself  up  entirely 
to  reading  and  reflection,  and  the  society  of 
his  £Eunily,  had  for  some  time  neglected  to 
read  the  Morning  Posty  his  daily  London  news- 
paper, and  was  thus  in  ignorance  of  some  im- 
portant events  which  had  rapidly  placed  the 
existing  government  in  peril  —  events  which 
had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Opposition, 
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and  enabled  them  to  give  a  broad  hint  to 
their  adversaries  at  once  to  retire  fronoi  the 
responsibilities  of  government,  or  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament.  The  latter  course  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  adopted,  and  hence  the  great 
bustle  throughout  the  country,  and  the  origin 
of  the  requisition,  and  the  numerous  letters  to 
the  good  old  baronet. 

Great  was  the  consternation  and  bustle  now 
excited  at  Swanboume  Hall.  Sir  John  read 
over  the  packet  of  letters,  all  of  which  breathed 
the  most  ardent  desire  that  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  nominated  again ;  and  were 
written  in  terms  of  the  strongest  admiration 
of  his  personal  qualities  and  political  career. 
Some  were  from  dear  friends,  some  from 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  county,  some  from  leading  clergy- 
men, and  some  from  strangers,  in  comparison, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  from  political  adherents 
only  known  to  him  as  such.  The  baronet 
was  soon  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  and  little 
did  he  imagine  that  he  could  be  so  disturbed 
again  by  political  considerations.     A  short  time 
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before,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  and  he  had  expected 
that  no  difficulty  could  interpose  to  thwart 
his  ardent  wish  for  repose.  But  now,  new 
matters  were  at  stake,  new  interests  had  arisen, 
and  he  was  besieged  by  such  a  host  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  the  land,  that  he  at  once  saw  the 
difficulties  that  would  attend  the  announcement 
of  his  resignation.  His  inclination  drew  him 
one  way,  and  his  sense  of  duty  another,  but 
still  the  desire  of  retirement  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  And  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  family  at  this  moment  of  hesitation  ?  It 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  much  in- 
fluence with  their  father,  and  perhaps  bring 
him  at  once  to  a  decision. 

^  I  do  hope  papa  will  continue  in  parliament,^ 
said  Emily,  in  somewhat  high  spirits  at  the 
general  call  of  the  county  on  her  father. 

"  I  think  he  will  not;  he  cannot,'**  said  Cecile, 
softly. 

"  Why  not  ?  it  will  do  him  so  much  good,'' 
answered  Emily. 

"It  may,''  rejoined  Cecile,  as  the  tear  gUs- 
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« 

tened  in  her  eyes,  for  she  felt  the  allusion 
conveyed  in  Emily^s  remark.  <<Bat  it  is  too 
much  of  an  inconvenience, — ^living  in  London 
so  long  again."*^ 

'^  And  the  immense  fSEU^igue,^  said  Reginald. 

^^  Oh  !  then,  I  hope  he  will  not  go,^  cried  the 
volatile  Emily.  ^Bnt  here  he  comes— diall  I 
ask  ?  ^  looking  toward  Gecile. 

^<  Not  yet,^  answered  Cecile.  But  before 
any  farther  remark  could  be  made,  Sir  John 
came  towards  the  little  anxious  group,  repeating 
from  his  favourite  Shakspeare — 

"  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love,  for  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  hut  hy  circumstance, 
The  name  of  valour," 

^^  How  does  the  passage  continue  ?^  cried 
Sir  John:  *^  Reginald  can  assist  me."*^ 

^'  I  think  I  can,  in  some  degree,^  answered 
Reginald.     ^^  Does  it  not  proceed  thus  :-— 

* Wast  thou  ordained,  O  dear  father, 

To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age : 
And  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair  days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? '  *' 
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^  Very  good,***  said  ^  John,  smQing ;  ^  but, 
methinksy  I  can  find  a  match  for  this. 

*  O  where  is  feith  ?  O  where  is  loyalty  1 
If  it  be  banished  horn  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ?  *  *' 

•«  Well,  I  am  glad^  said  Emily,  « to  find 
papa  in  his  nsnal  vein,  and  I  do  think  that 
Sbakspeare  will  be  employed  in  writing  his 
rengnation  for  him.**^ 

Sir  John  forthwith  opened  the  London  news- 
paper, as  well  as  a  Yorkshire  one ;  and  in 
the  former  read  much  that  related  to  one  or 
two  leading  events  of  the  day;  and  in  the 
latter  a  full  acconnt  of  the  public  meeting  at 
York,  and  the  reqtdsition  to  himself.  The 
aoconnt  stated  that  his  friends  were  fully 
roused  in  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Shef- 
field, Huddersfield,  &c. ;  and  therefore,  if 
Emily^s  words  were  to  be  seriously  taken,  her 
good  fiftther  must  indeed  put  Shakspeare  in 
requisition  with  a  vengeance.  The  violence, 
however,  with  which  the  provincial  paper  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  the  personal  insinuation 
thrown   out   against  his  political  antagonists. 
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greatly  disgusted  him,  and  he  cast  it  aside  with 
the  seeming  determination  of  a  man  who  scorn- 
ed the  whole  affair,  and  would  not  allow  it 
to  perplex  and  torment  him.  Retiring  within 
the  recess  of  a  deep  bay-window,  he  called 
Cecile  to  read  over  some  of  the  letters  again 
to  him ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  his  mind  seemed  still  determined 
on  abandoning  such  heavy  labours  as  were 
necessarily  attendant,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
on  the  daily  life  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  away ;  and  the  first 
bell  announced  the  dinner-hour  before  they 
could  believe  that  the  afternoon  was  past. 
Mr.  Holmes,  it  was  announced,  had  already 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Churton  might  be  momen- 
tarily expected.  He  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  dinner  being  over  in  due  time,  the 
party  are  again  assembled  in  the  same  room, 
and  disposed  to  talk  on  the  same  subjects,  as 
when  Dr.  Hookwell  and  Lord  Temple  were 
present. 

The  reverend  Archibald  Holmes  was  a  man 
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of  large  growth,   but  not  of  manly  frame   or 
feature,  and  there  was  an  nnhealthiness  about 
his  appearance,  that  seemed  to  tell  of  the  love 
of  ease  which  encroaches  so  fast  on  a  com- 
placent spirit.     Yet  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
desert  in  his  sacred  profession,  for  if  he  preach- 
ed not  always  his  own  sermons,  yet  he  had  tact 
sufficient  to  choose  very  excellent  ones ;   and 
albeit  his  delivery  was  ponderous  in  the  ex- 
treme, yet  he  contrived  to  excite  partial  admir- 
ation among  a  portion  at  least  of  his   some- 
what nxmierous  congregation.      But  he  shone 
most  of  all  as  a  contented  and  placid  spirit  out 
of  the  church,  ever  ready,  with  extreme  be- 
nevolence,  to  do  any  service  for  any  of  his 
parishioners;  and  yet  not  active  in  suggesting 
amendments,  or  in  striving  to- effect  those  re- 
ligious and  moral   reforms   which  the  clergy 
now-ardays  are  expected,  almost  magically,  to 
produce,  as   the   proof  of  unabated   exertion. 
All  people  would  be   very  good  who   would 
follow   Mr.  Holmes'^s  advice  and  example,  for 
his  character  was  irreproachable  ;  but  wherever 
strong  remonstrance  was  needed  ere  a  moral 
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cure  could  be  brought  about,  there  he  signallj 
&iled.  With  Dissenters,  too,  —  and  they 
swarmed  in  his  parish, — ^he  was  too  weak  and 
complying,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  these 
artful  fellows  soon  took  advantage  of  his  im- 
becile points;  and  then,  when  fairly  in  their 
meshes,  he  had  no  power  to  extricate  himself. 
Albeit  in  middle  age,  yet  our  friend  was  an 
undoubted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  was 
often  twitted,  good-humouredly,  with  some 
peculiar  display  of  gallantry,  in  pristine  days, 
ere  the  organic  symptoms  of  baccalaurnsm 
had  unequivocally  developed  themselves. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Holmes,^'  said  Emily,  addressing 
him,  as  he  entered  with  Reginald,  and  while 
Sir  John  was  holding  a  conference  with  his 
ancient  steward,  probably  in  relation  to  election- 
eering expenses,  ^^  we  had  such  a  delightful 
conversation  here,  lately,  with  dear  Dr.  Hook- 
well,  and  all  on  the  apostolic  succession — which, 
of  course,  you  hold  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Holmes,  *'  I  scarce- 
ly know  what  to  think  about  it ;   it  is  a  new 
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question  to  me,  but  I  am  rather   inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  much  in  it.^^ 

**  Then  you  should  hear  Doctor  Hookwell/* 
returned  Emily ;  "  he  proves  it  so  plainly,  and 
shows  us  that  it  is  so  old  a  doctrine,  and  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I  really  was  ashamed 
of  having  ever  been  ignorant  of  if 

Emily  here  recapitulated  the  heads  of  Dr. 
Hookwell'^s  enlightened  conversation,  and  cer- 
tainly told  Mr.  Holmes  many  truths,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  was  unaware,  for  he 
had  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  succession  only 
in  consequence  of  the  common  reports  of  it, 
which  had  emanated  from  mere  prejudice  and 
self-interest. 

**  And  now,^  said  Cecile,  "  do  let  us  ask 
Reginald  to  tell  us  something  more  of  the  im- 
portance of  episcopal  order  in.  the  Church,  for 
some  people  assert  that  it  has  been  tyrannical, 
and  I  am  sure  none  of  us  like  tyrants  in  any 
way.'' 

Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  gravely. 
Tyranny  there  has  been,  in  its  most  awM 

form,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,''  said  Reginald  ; 
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'f  but,  alas !  it  has  been  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  Presbyterianism,  Hill  the  sarcasm 
has  become  a  truth,  that 


*  New  presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ  large.' 
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"  When  were  those  times  ?'''*  asked  Emily. 

"At  the  time,"  replied  Reginald,  "of  the 
rejection  of  the  episcopal  form  of  government 
in  the  Church.  You  know  who  the  Puritans 
were  ?" 

"  Godly  and  pious  men,''  ejaculated  Mr. 
Holmes. 

"  We  will  come  to  that  by  and  by,  friend 
Holmes,*"  said  Reginald,  smiling ;  "  but  shall 
we  discuss  the  historical  part  of  the  question  ?'^ 

"  Oh  yes,''  cried  Emily ;  "  and  Mr.  Holmes 
will  tell  us  all  about  it.     Do,  now." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Mr.  Holmes,  **  I 
had  rather  hear  your  brother ;  he  is  so  well  read 
on  all  these  matters.  Do  pray  go  on,"  address- 
ing Reginald. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Reginald,  *'  the 
Puritans  were  the  opponents  of  our  Reformers, 
who  held  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  respect, 
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and  were/  the  followers  of  CalviD,  who  dis- 
regarded antiquity.  They  set  up  independent 
conventicles,  and  during  the  great  rebellion 
triumphed  in  England.  You  must  recollect 
that  they  had  a  foreign  origin ;  and  it  was  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Helvetic  reformers  from  a 
foreign  shore,  that  the  blood-shot  star  of  con« 
fusion  arose  more  luridly  on  England.  And 
what  was  the  result?     During  the  time  that 

episcopacy  was   despised,  the   nation  was  di«- 

• 
graced  by  the  most   awful  scenes  of  cruelty, 

bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  murder,  displayed  67 

men  who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  they  were 

the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  and  the  only 

followers  of  the  benevolent  Jesus  !     These  were 

the  men  of  whom  it  was  aptly  said  by  Queen 

Elizabeth,  that  they  *  were  over-bold  with  the 

Almighty."      These   were  the   ambitious    and 

uneasy  spirits  who  could  abide  no  superiority ; 

and  this  was  the  secret  of  all  their  designs.*" 

*^  But  were  any  attempts  ever  made  to  re- 
concile them  ?^  asked  Mr.  Holmes,  donbtingiy. 

''They  were,  as  Sur  as  could  be  done,^ 
answered  Reginald ;  ''  but  aD  attempts  at  eon- 
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ciliation  only  exasperated  the  implacable  spint 
of  dissent,  and  ita  worshipers  were  filled  with 
.1  spiritual  pride  as  intolerant  as  it  was  in- 
tolerable ;  for,  aajs  the  historian,  fancying 
that  tliey  were  the  favourites  of  the  Almighty, 
they  looked  npon  all  who  were  not  with  them 
as  reprobate ;  and  presuming  that  heaven  was 
their's  by  sure  inheritance,  they  were  ready, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  claim  the  earth 
also  by  the  same  title.  Then  were  the  puri- 
tanical clergy,  to  whom  every  veatjgc  of  popery 
was  an  abomination,  but  who  had  themselves 
succeeded  to  the  intolerance,  the  assumed  in- 
fallibility, and  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the 
Roman  priesthood,  —  then  were  these  men 
joined  by  the  discontented  and  the  desperate, 
who  by  means  of  public  confusion  hoped  to 
advance  or  retrieve  their  fortunes.  Then  it 
was  that  Scripture  was  abused  by  incendiary 
preachers,  until  some  confessed  that  they  en- 
gaged in  rebellion  with  such  an  overwhelming 
horror  on  their  spirits  from  such  sermons,  that 
they  verily  believed  they  should  have  been  ac- 
cursed  from  God   for   ever   if  they  had    not 
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acted  their  part  in  the  dismal  tragedy.  Then 
was  the  bmtal  and  relentless  spirit  of  pn- 
ritanism  completely  triumphant.  In  some 
cbarches  they  baptised  horses  and  swine  in 
mockery,  in  others  they  opened  the  tombs,  and 
scattered  about  the  bones  of  the  dead.  They 
made  a  slaughter-house  of  the  chancel,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  indecency  on  the  altar. 
The  clergy  were  murdered  and  imprisoned, 
and  an  intention  was  avowed  by  these  men  of 
liberty,  of  selling  them  as  slaves  !  No  one 
could  use  the  Common  Prayer,  even  in  pri- 
vate, but  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for 
the  first  offence,  ten  for  the  second,  and  for 
the  third  a  years  imprisonment:  and  who- 
ever should  preach  against  them,  was  to  forfeit 
a  sum  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor  exceed- 
ing fifty.  Eight  heresies  were  made  punish- 
able with  death  on  the  first  offence,  and  six- 
teen other  opinions  were  to  be  punished  with 
imprisonment.  These  men,  moreover,  could 
endure  no  other  sect,  for  they  called  the  In- 
dependents, who  now  arose,  ^  the  plague  of 
Egypt,  frogs  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  cover- 
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ing  our  land,  coming  into  our  houses,  bed- 
chambers, beds,  churches;  a  man  can  hardly 
come  into  any  place  but  some  croaking  frog 
or  other  will  be  coming  up  upon  him ;'  and 
all  toleration  was,  in  their  own  words  '  the 
grand  design  of  the  devil.^" 

"  Yon  have  drawn  a  terrible  picture,"  said 
Emily,  "  Oh !  do  stop,  for  even  the  memory 
of  such  wicked  men  ia  frightful," 

"  Frightful  indeed,  Mlsa  Emily,"  said  Mr. 
Holmes ;  "  and  I  see  your  sister  has  retired. 
1  conclude  yon  have  given  an  accurate  ac- 
count,*" addressing  Reginald.  "  And,  certainly, 
any  one  can  see  that  anch  men  were  not  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
peace-makers,  the  patient  endnrers  of  persecu- 
tion, or  the  hungerers  and  thi raters  after 
righteousness." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Reginald,  "  they  were 
rather  the  blood-thirsty  of  the  earth,  —  and 
often  in  reailing  Scripture  I  have  fancied  that 
their  prototype  might  be  traced  in  certain  texts 
that  have  condemned  the  bitter  and  the  virulent 
of  mankind.     Were  they  not,  for  inatance,  ] 
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the  Chaldeans  (Hab.  i.  6,)  that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation^  which  shall  march  through  the  breadth  of 
the  landj  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 
noi  their'*sf     They  are  terrible  and  dreadful: 

THEIR    JUDGMENT    AND   THEIR  DIGNITY   SHALL 

PROCEED  OP  THEMSELVES.  They  shall  come 
all  for  violence :  they  shall  scoff  at  the  Icings^ 
and  the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they 
shall  deride  every  stronghold.  But,  thanks  be 
to  Him  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  the  Egyp- 
tians are  men  (Is.  xxxi.  3),  and  not  God :  and 
their  horses  fleshy  and  not  spirit.  And  soon 
there  must  be  a  re-action  from  all  this  cause  of 
misery  and  calamity.^ 

**  Just  so,''  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  but  let  me 
ask,  whether  there  were  not  many  exceedingly 
pious  men  among  the  Puritans  ? — I  would  say, 
that  a  more  pious  man  than  Baxter  never 
breathed.'' 

"  Reginald  is  so  fond  of  *  Baxter's  Dying 
Thoughts,' "  said  Cecile,  drawing  near. 

**  And  the  delightftd  *  Saint's  Rest,' "  cried 
Emily. 

**'  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Reginald ;  ^^  but,  alas  ! 
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even  in  him  we  can  see  the  party  spirit  mingled 
with  the  most  divine  considerations.^ 

*'  Indeed  r  said  Mr,  Holmes,  "  I  was  not 
aware  of  that.**** 

**  Yes,''  replied  Reginald :  "  I  will  not  now 
refer  to  all  Baxter's  writings,  bnt  I  will  only 
take  the  *  Saints'  Rest ;'  and  perhaps  yon  are 
not  aware  that  he  took  on  himself  to  canonize 
as  holy  saints  in  heaven  the  actual  rebels  and 
regicides  of  his  day  ?" 

*^  Oh  no,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  ^M  am 
aware  that  Baxter  changed  many  of  his 
sentiments ;  and  in  his  earlier  writings  he 
speaks  very  diflferently  of  the  fear  of  death,  to 
what  he  does  when  old  age  had  crept  upon 
him." 

"  He  certainly  changed  much,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  *'  because  we  find  the  passage  I  am  about 
to  give  you  only  in  three  editions  of  the  '  Saints' 
Rest,'  and  it  was  afterwards  expunged.  Still, 
we  could  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  such 
a  sentence  could  have  been  written  by  such  a 
man,  and  have  been  continued  so  long  in  his 
pages.     Here  it  is.  '  I  think.  Christians,  this 
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(this  eompanj  in  heaveD)  will  be  a  more  ho- 
Dourable  assembly  than  you  ever  here  beheld, 
and  a  more  happy  society  than  you  were  ever 
of  before.  Sorely  Brook,  and  Pym,  and 
Hampden,  and  White,  &c.,  are  now  members 
of  a  more  knowing,  unerring,  well-ordered, 
right-aiming,  self-denying,  unanimous,  honour- 
able, triumphant  senate  than  this  from  whence 
they  are  taken  is,  or  even  Parliament.'*  ^ 

''  Extraordinary  words,  as  proceeding  from 
a  man  laying  claim  to  spirituality  of  mind,^ 
observed  Mr.  Holmes;  ^^but  still,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  at  a  later  period  (166^) 
he  made  this  confession  :  —  *  I  hav^  been  in 
the  heat  of  my  zeal  so  forward  to  change, 
and  ways  of  blood,  that  I  fear  God  will  not 
let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  peaceable  building 
of  his  Church,  nor  to  see  it :  for  I  have  always 
been  taken  off  when  I  attempted  it."*^ 

"Doctor  Owen  was  another  violent  Puritan,^'' 
said  Reginald  :  '*  for  it  is  reported  of  him,  that 
on  the  day  after  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  the 
First,  he  thus  preached  at  a  fast  kept  by  the 
rebel  Parliament, — ^  He  that  is  entrusted  with 
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the  sword,  and  dares  not  do  jostice  on  every 
one  that  dares  do  injustice,  is  afraid  of  the 
creature :  but  makes  very  bold  with  the  Crea- 
tor/ "" 

"  Every  one,**  observed  Sir  John,  "  should 
read  Bishop  Maddox^s  Examination  of  Neal, 
the  false  historian  :  it  is  a  good  work.^"* 

"  Undoubtedly,^  said  Reginald.  "  But  I  was 
going  to  say,  on  that  very  day  that  Dr.  Owen 
preached  so  intolerantly,  the  monthly  fast, 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  years  by  the 
rebel  Parliament,  was  judged  superfluous,  and 
on  the  ^Oth  of  the  following  April  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  bring  in  an  act  to  set  it 
aside — *  God,^  says  an  impious  writer  of  that 
time,  'having  granted  that  which  they  fasted 
for, — the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance.''  '^ 

"  Oh,  how  horrible  I****  exclaimed  Cecile. 

"  And  how  did  the  people  bear  the  tyranny 
of  these  Puritans  ?  They  brought  it  upon 
themselves  voluntarily  enough  P'^  added  Emily. 

"  Like  the  King  of  Babylon,  in  Habakkuk,^ 
(i.   11,)  answered  Reginald:    ''the   Puritans, 
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who  began  moderately,  quickly  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency,  imputing  this  their  power 
MfUo  their  God, — and  men  saw  that  the  bishops 
never  claimed  half  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  which  these  equalisers  sought  —  and 
confessed,  *  that  they  had  been  so  hammered 
and  hewed  by  6od'*s  judgments  that  the  Par- 
liament and  assembly  might  do  what  they 
would  with  prelacy  and  liturgy,  so  that  the 
sword  be  sheathed.**  Thus,  then,  the  people 
themselyes  brought  on  the  Restoration,  — 
and  with  it  what  a  flood  of  universal  joy! 
Then  were  the  bones  of  their  once  adored 
Oliver  Cromwell  snatched  from  the  repose  of 
the  grave,  and  by  them  hung  in  scorn  and 
derision  on  the  common  gibbet.  Then,  in 
many  places,  was  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
the  liturgy  not  waited  for,  so  certain  was 
it  held  by  every  sound  English  heart,  that 
the  constitution  of  their  fathers,  in  Church 
as  well  as  in  State,  was  to  be  restored.  Soon 
did  the  bishops  become  the  champions  and 
darlings  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  and 
freedom   joyously    succeeded    to   the    gloomy 
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slavery  of  fanaticism, — ^the  arts  of  society, 
and  peace,  bloomed  in  happy  security ;  and  as 
men  became  sobered  by  age,  softened  by  charity, 
and  made  wise  by  experience,  they  were  glad 
to  pass  their  latter  days  in  peaceful  conformity, 
lamenting  the  troubles  they  had  brought  upon 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  an  uncalled  for  and 
unholy  schism.  Well  may  we  now  exclaim. 
Art  not  Thou  from  everlastings  O  Lord  my 
God,  mine  holy  One  f  We  shall  not  die,  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment : 
and,  O  mighty  God,  Thou  hast  established  them 
for  correction :  and  the  more  we  are  opposed 
and  maligned,  so  much  the  more  we  believe 
Thy  words  of  promise  and  comfort,  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'*'* 

The  solemn  manner  in  which  Reginald  con- 
cluded this  sentence,  ending  with  quotations 
from  Holy  Writ,  produced  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  seriousness  on  our  little  theological  junta, 
and  there  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  Alfred  Churton,  who  had  been  looking 
over  a  large  folio  volume  of  Houbraken'^s  heads 
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in  an  adjoining  room,  drew  near  and  joined 
them. 

"  Mr.  Churton,"  said  Emily,  softly,  "  Regi- 
nald has  been  talking  so  much  this  evening, 
and  so  seriously,  that  I  am  sure  his  conversa* 
tion  will  do  us  good.*" 

"  I  may  have  spoken,**'  replied  Reginald, 
^^  with  what  the  judicious  Hooker  would  have 
called  ^extemporal  slightness'*  of  these  things, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  all  receive  even  the  slen- 
derest sketches  of  truth  with  a  thankful  mind. 
My  whole  heart  is  concerned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Ood'^s  true  religion  over  all  the  world, 
and  hence  for  the  extension  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  the  promise  of  Chrisfs  pre- 
sence to  the  end  of  the  world.  Let  us  believe 
this;  let  us  act  upon  this,  and  let  the  words 
alway  be  before  us,  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlds  and  then  we 
shall  never  be  weary,  and  never  grow  faint  in 
our  hallowed  work.  Even  when  all  the  proud 
men  speak^  sayings  Thou  speakest  falsely :  the 
Lord  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  (Jer.  xliii.  X) ; 
then  let  us  cherish  deeply,  and  look  into  the 
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proof  and  responsibility  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession, as  a  doctrine  which  the  spirit  of 
division  will  never  admit,  but  with  which  the 
spirit  of  charity  must  never  part.  Then  let 
us  say,  we  will  have  no  fanatical  Protestant- 
ism ;  we  will  read  and  not  burn  Chillingworth^s 
works,  as  the  Puritans  did,  together  with  the 
writings  of  the  other  noble  divines  in  the 
apostolical  succession ;  we  will  hold  fast  with 
one  mind  and  one  heart  to  the  one  Lord,  the 
one  fiiith,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  universal 
and  apostolical  Church/^ 

"Amen,  and  amen,  I  respond  solemnly,*^ 
said  Mr.  Churton;  "and  I  go  with  you  en- 
tirely in  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  and  catho- 
licity of  the  Church,  together  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  episcopal  succession,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  very  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Anglo-catholic  tenets  do  the  same/'* 

"  Yes,'*'*  answered  Reginald,  "  they  do :  and 
you  who  read  both  sides  so  fairly  can  well 
judge  of  this.'' 

"  I  like  to  read  both  sides,''  said  Mr.  Chur- 
ton ;    "  but  I  confess  it  is  often  a  dangerous 
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pmctice,  ^or  it  generally  leads  to  one'^s  being 
unable  to  decide  firmly  either  way*" 

**  It  ought  to  be  a  calm  and  discriminating 
mind  that  should  attempt  to  weigh  both  sides 
of  a  strongly-disputed  argument ;  but  still,  how 
much  better  is  this  indecision  than  ^ny  bigoted 
and  blind  attachment  to  one  side  only, — for 
your  undecided  men  are  generally  harmless."^ 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Churton ;  "  but  it  is 
a  hard  task  when  able  men  are  arrayed  on  both 
sides,  for  then  we  must  carry  our  investigation 
further  than  their  arguments,  and  rigidly  ex- 
amine the  data  on  which  those  arguments  are 
founded,  and  see  that  proofs  and  authorities  are 
quoted  fairly.*" 

**Ye8,"  replied  Reginald,  "and  not  act  in 
the  unfair  way  that  Thomas  Powell,  the  Me- 
thodist preacher,  does.  Do  you  know,  his  book 
fidrly  converted  me  to  the  opposite  side." 

^^  Powell  is  certainly  an  unfair  man,^^  said 
Mr.  Holmes,  "  and  displays  a  bad  feeling." 

"  It  is  a  low  and  passionate  book,"  said  Mr. 
Churton.  "And  it  is  strange  that  these  Method- 
ists can  never  write  decently,  but  always  in- 
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dulge  in  low  and  yirulent  abuse  of  their  an- 
tagonist, and  make  use  of  the  most  vulgar 
sarcasm.  I  did  not  just  now  aUude  to  any 
such  opponent  as  this,  but  was  mainly  thinking 
of  what  Christopher  Benson,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  has  written." 

*^  Benson^s  work  seems  to  be  more  elegant 
than  forcible,^'  said  Reginald. 

^^  I  should  like  to  know,^  asked  Mr.  Holmes, 
"  what  Benson  has  written."** 

^  Benson^s  words  are  remarkable,*'*  answered 
Mr.  Churton,  *'as  coming  from  an  opponent, 
and,  moreoTer,  from  a  man  so  pious,  so  ami- 
able, and  so  learned  and  eloquent.  He  writes, 
speaking  of  the  episcopal  government :  *  For 
fourteen  hundred  years  there  never  was  a 
kingdom  or  people  converted  unto  Christ  who 
did  not,  with  the  form  of  sound  words,  re- 
ceive also,  and  persevere  in,  this  form  of  church 
government.  It  remained  for  some  followers  oC 
the  Reformation* — the  Puritans,  of  course,—*  to 
break  this  bond  of  external  uniformity,  and  to 
condemn  it  as  unscriptural,  in  order  to  deiend 
their  novelties.*  *' 
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'*  Very  sound,^  said  Reginald. 

*'  Again  he  goes  on,^  said  Mr.  Churton  : — 
**  '"nraoe  pastois,  therefore,  who  have  received 
their  authority  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry 
in  such  episcopal  churches,  are  clearly,  so  far 
as  their  external  calling  is  concerned,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
apostles  in  the  ministerial  oflBce.  They  may 
be  satisfied  that  their  vocation  is  according  to 
Christ^s  will,  and  that  He  so  looks  upon  them 
as  his  commissioned  servants  and  stewards;  that 
whenever  they  rightly  proclaim  his  truth,  cele- 
brate his  ordinances,  and  teach  his  command* 
ments,  He  is  with  them,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
his  gracious  power ;  and  will  give  efficacy  to 
their  labours  in  that  manner  and  to  that  de- 
gree, which  his  own  boundless  mercy  and  in- 
effable wisdom  may  see  to  be  most  expedient 
and  just.'  '^ 

"  Satisfactory  and  just,'**  exclaimed  Reginald. 
*'  What  a  holy  contentment  do  these  thoughts 
create  in  the  bosom  of  the  minister.^ 

'*  Now  this  is  a  privilege,  he  goes  on  to  say,^' 
renewed  Mr.  Churton,  "  to  which  the  Church 
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of  England  and  its  ministers  can  most  assuredly 
lay  claim*  It  is  not  only  constituted  according 
to  the  apostolic  model,  but  it  has  enjoyed  that 
blessing  by  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
earliest  times.  There  is  no  one  that  can  tell 
us  when  we  were  interrupted  in  the  regular 
transmission  of  the  ministerial  authority  from 
hand  to  hand/' 

^^Very  forcible  indeed  is  this,^  said  Reginald. 

^^  And  all  from  an  opponent  ?''  asked  Emily. 

**  It   is    indeed,"    answered   Mr.  Churton ; 
*'  and  beautifully  Benson  concludes : — *  What- 
ever right,   then,   any   other   church  can   put 
forward   as   entitling  it   to   the   affection,  the 
respect,   and   the    adherence   of  its  members, 
that  right  is  to   be   proved  uninjured  in   our 
own.      It  is  established   by  law  —  by  those 
powers  among  us  which  are  ordained  by  God. 
The  piety  and  wisdom  of  those  powers  were 
directed  by  Providence  to  establish  it  after  the 
example  of  the  inspired  apostles,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Christ,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained.     It  teaches  the  truths  and  the  whole 
truth,,   and   nothing   contrary   to   the   truth   of 
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the  Divine  Word ;  and^  whilst  we  eat  the  bread 
of  life  under  any  of  its  branches^  we  may  be 
con^dent  that  the  Lord  will  turn  it  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  our  souls.  This  is  the  praise  which 
its  bitterest  adversaries  scarce  venture  to  with" 
hold  from  its  excellence ;  and  I  humbly  and 
devoutly  pray^  that  the  impiety^  the  foolishness^ 
the  political  worldlinessy  or  the  more  fatal  and 
sinful  lukewarmness  of  our  own  restless  and 
reckless  generation  may  not  weaken  its  power 
of  being  made  a  blessing  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  P  '^ 

"  Very  beautifdl !  "^  said  Cecile,  her  cheek 
flushing,  and  her  eyes  almost  filling  with 
tears. 

"Oh!  who  can  oppose  such  a  Church  ?'** 
asked  Emily,  much  affected  at  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Churton  concluded ; 
^^  and  who  does  not  rather  feel  not  good  enough 
to  be  a  member  of — "^ 

"  Ah  !  dear  Emily  has  struck  the  true  chord,^' 
exclaimed  Reginald.  "  We  want  more  purity, 
more  humility,  more  chasteness  of  word,  thought, 
and  action  in  our  own  selves,  and  then  we 
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should  feel  that  the  Church  was  blessed  in  our 
very  inmost  hearts.** 

*^  There  is  another  book,  also,^  said  Mr. 
Churton,  ^'called  *  Ancient  Christianity,^  a 
work  designed  to  caricature  the  ancient  god- 
liness of  those  holy  and  learned  men  whom 
our  homilies  quote  with  such  respect  and  re- 
verence; but  even  from  that  work,  sadly 
coarse  and  vulgar  as  it  is,  I  can  gain  much 
that  would  startle  the  opponents  of  the  primi- 
tive usages  of  antiquity.'^ 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Holmes;  "I  thought 
that  book  was  entirely  against  you.'** 

"  Why,  it  seems,**'  answered  Mr.  Churton, 
"as  though  our  enemies  cannot  wholly  deny 
that  our's  is  the  true  view,  at  least,  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  that  we  hold  ;  and  I  could  give 
much  in  our  favour  from  the  book  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  it  would  be  tedious  now.'' 

"  I  should  be  curious,  then,  to  hear  it  from 
you  at  some  other  time,"  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Churton  ;  "  we 
will  go  over  it  together." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  I  have  listened 
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rery  attentively  and  readily  to  both  your  dis- 
courses jost  now ;  but  still,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  high  Church  adherents  seem  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  what  are  mere 
external  forms  and  effigies.  They  ought  to 
be  considered  as  secondary  and  subordinate,  as 
matters  not  so  immediately  touching  the  issues 
of  life  as  to  engross  the  supreme,  or  even  a 
great  proportion  of  the  energies  and  practical 
zeal  of  a  minister  of  Him  who  came  to  esta- 
blish a  spiritual,  yea,  a  heavenly  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Now,  man  is  too  ready 
to  be  encouraged  to  seek  safety  in  shadows 
of  good  things,  rather  than  in  that  purity  of 
mind  which  alone  can  fit  the  eyes  of  his  un- 
derstanding to  see  God."^ 

"  I  think,'^  said  Reginald,  "  you  are  labour- 
ing under  a  common  and  a  great  mistake  in 
regard  to  our  actions  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
outward  privileges  of  Christ^s  Church  and  his 
ministers;  but  we  try  our  best  to  obey  all 
God^s  ordinances ;  and  though  some  may,  in 
their  logical  refinements,  speak  of  one  truth 
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being  subordinate  to  another,  yet  we  regard  the 
least  truth  in  Ood''8  precious  Word  as  worthj 
of  our  entire  reverence  and  obedience ;  and  when 
any  one  truth  is  particularly  marked  for  at* 
tack,  then  we  must  run  more  zealously  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  combat  rages,  and  defend 
the  disputed  post.  If  it  were  not  for  the  mi- 
hallowed  onslaught  of  the  enemy  on  our  out- 
ward works,  in  order  that  they  may  scatter 
the  inward  things,  even  the  holy  Sacraments 
and  Liturgy,  to  the  wind,  you  would  hear 
little  from  us,  for  we  would  willingly  not 
have  mooted  the  controversy ;  but  when  they 
are  always  attacking,  we  must  be  always  de- 
fending.*" 

"  But  are  we  satisfied,*"  asked  Mr.  Holmes, 
''  that  our  Church  system  is  essentially  the 
true  one  ?  Can  no  others  be  true  ?  Every 
favourite  system  has  a  tendency  to  bias  its 
favourers  unduly ;  and  in  the  zeal  thereby 
occasioned,  we  can  confirm,  by  reasonings  that 
satisfy  ourselves,  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
adopted.  Is  not  every  mother*'s  son  the  finest 
boy  in  the  world  ?     What  matters  our  fond 
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attachment  to  the  Church  exteme^  so  long  as 
we  keep  up  in  our  hearts  and  lives  our  best 
affections  for  the  Church  spiritual  ?     Surely,  in 
proportion  as  we  improve,  and  brighten,  and 
purify  the  jewel  within,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion and  degree  shall  we  exalt  its  value  above 
that  of  the  casket,  beauteous  though  it  be,  that 
contains  it.     I  always  want  to  see  in  a  Chris- 
tian the  genuine  truth,  which  is  the  truth  of 
goodness,   the    truth    of   those    spiritual    and 
heavenly  graces  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
character,  precepts,  and  life  of  Him  who  never 
spake  as  man  spake.     But  is  there  no  fear  of 
loong  sight  of  the  pearl  of  great  price,  while 
onr  attention  is  riveted  too  fondly,  too  exclu- 
sively, upon  the  cabinet  ?^ 

**  I  think,''  said  Reginald,  '*  that  we  may  be 
folly  satisfied  that  our  form  of  church-govern- 
ment  is  the  true  one,  when  we  think  of  the 
fiM^  that  it  was  regarded  as  such  by  the  uni- 
versal Christian  Church  of  every  clime  for  the 
first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  reign  of  Christi- 
anity !  And  in  vain  have  I  tried  to  discover 
in  the  Scriptures  room  for  any  other  denomi- 
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nation  of  Christians,  in  Corinth,  or  elsewherci 
besides  the  Episcopalians.  And  Benson  himself 
says,  that  all  the  recorded  patterns  of  churches 
in  the  New  Testament  were  Episcopalian; 
therefore,  if  Dissenters  would  found  any  argu- 
ment for  their  system  on  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  unrecorded  churches,  they  can 
only  have  recourse  to  tradition.  I  fear  it  is 
too  true  that  ^^  every  mother'*s  son  is  the  finest 
boy  in  the  world  ;'^  and  this  proverb  would  bear 
against  us  if  we  used  our  own  private  judg- 
ment exclusively  in  the  matter ;  but  when  we 
go  onward  only  as  we  are  led  by  Scripture, — 
and  this  may  be  confirmed  by  the  secondary 
aid  of  tradition, — then  we  have  a  right  to  affirm 
that  not  our  own  system,  but  God^s  system, 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  And  if  we  do  not 
keep  up  the  Church  ex/erne,  how  long,  think 
you,  will  the  Church  spiritual  be  maintained 
upon  the  earth  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  our  Church 
is  Christ's  Church,  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
then  at  once  with  the  fall  of  the  Church  ex- 
terne  we  see  Chrisfs  spiritual  Church  at  an 
end ;  that  is,  that  outward  form  which  we  be- 
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lieve  to  have  been  dictated  by  Christ  himself, 
aod  hj  the  H0I7  Spirit  to  the  apostles.  And 
if  this  one  form  be  not  of  Christ,  how  long 
shall  we  maintain  purity  and  peace  of  heart 
when  we  are  all  wrangling  for  different  forms, 
— ^for  recollect,  Dissenters  are  terrible  sticklers 
for  their  forms !  and  how  can  the  spiritual 
church  inwardly  exist  unless  outward  peace 
and  tranquillity,  in  oneness  of  heart  and  mind, 
be  observed?  Surely  the  licence  you  would 
give,  would  be  but  a  liberty  for  letting  loose 
coniufiion  itself  upon  the  Christian  community. 
We  best  preserve,  therefore,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine and  character,  and  we  best,  I  hope,  set 
before  people  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  and  best  teach  them  to  worship 
God  tft  spirit  and  in  truths  when  we  are  most 
careful  to  enshrine  this  truth  in  its  own  fitting 
casket,  and  contemplate  both  the  casket  and 
its  inestimable  jewel  within  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  comparative  and  relative  importance. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  voice  of  the  Church 
is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
be,  if  we  can  prove  that  our  episcopal  succession 
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is  derived  from  the  divine  word,  and  the  practice 
of  the  apostles,  and  if  we  believe,  also,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  must  have  been  with  the  Church 
for  the  first  fifteen  centuries;  such  Church 
being  wholly  episcopal,  and  Christ  promising 
never  to  leave  it  nor  forsake  it,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.**' 

"  The  practice  and  voice  of  the  Church," 
said  Mr.  Churton,  <*  are  certainly  things  not  to 
be  contemned,  but  most  assuredly  to  be  vene- 
rated, for  they  form  a  grand  aid  to  us  in  this 
far-off  age  of  Christianity,  when  men  are  ap- 
parently making  religion  the  stalking-horse  of 
their  conceits,  and  using  it  for  the  display  of 
their  own  ingenuity  and  cleverness.  If  any 
one,  Methodist,  Mormonist,  Pcedobaptist,  Pa- 
pist, or  Shakefist,  should  attempt  to  lead  us 
astrav  from  the  Church,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
should  be  prompt  in  defence  of  our  unity  and 
uniformity  with  this  posing  question,  viz. :  *  Can 
you,  gentlemen,  tell  us  in  what  way  we  can 
better  approach  the  palace  of  truth,  than  by 
taking  as  our  guides  those  very  persons  to 
whom   the  truth   has  been  entrusted   through 
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k  long  series  of  ages,  and  who,  daring  those 
i^ges,  the  best  and  purest  of  Christian  tnith, 
#ere  the  only  guides  to  the  travellers  on  the 
rtad  of  life :  some  of  them  having  imbibed  the 
ttnih  from  the  miraculously-inspired  ambas- 
s^ors  of  the  divine  message  ?**  Shall  we  aban- 
d6n  these,  and  set  out  with  men  who  have 
cut  off  the  chain  at  one  end,  and  still  think 
it  will  hold  on  at  the  other, —  men,  whose 
guidance  was  never  offered  for  the  safety  of 
pilgrims,  like  ourselves,  until  yesterday  ?  Seri- 
ously speaking,  can  it  be  reasonable,  can  it  be 
philosophical,  can  it  ensure  genuine  illuuiination, 
to  despise  the  voice  of  the  Church  ?  Why 
are  we  safe  from  Calvinists,  Baptists,  Mor- 
Hionists,  Quakers,  Jumpers,  Ranters,  et  hoc 
^enus  omniy  but  that  we  are  guided  by  the 
Voice  of  the  gospel,  as  taught  and  illustrated 
throughout  all  ages  from  its  beginning  ?  If 
we  should  once  say,  ^  I  will  take  the  Bible  in 
hand,  and  refute  all  these  isms^  how  know 
1  that  my  feeble  intellect  can  achieve  a  vic- 
tory over  all ;  and  what  an  incomprehensible 
war&re   should  we   entangle   ourselves   in   for 
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the  remamiBg  days  of  our  lives?  And  yeU 
if  we  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  alone, 
we  are  bound,  as  rational  and  liberal  men,  to 
look  into  and  canvass  all  the  truths^  however 
contradictory  and  heterogeneous,  presented  to  w 
by  others ;  and  especially,  if  we  are  seeking  the 
safety  of  our  souls,  we  cannot  refuse  to  ex- 
amine whatever  is  strenuously  set  before  ns 
as  inseparably  connected  with  that  final  object. 
But  situated  as  we  are,  we  reject  them  all  at 
once,  depending  on  this  axiom,  that  whatever  is 
novel,  and  cannot  plead  antiquity,  cannot,  on 
the  face  of  it,  be  true ;  and  that  which  has 
saved  generations  past,  \idll  likewise  save  gene- 
rations present  and  to  come.**^ 

*' What!"'  asked  Mr.  Holmes,  "can  there 
be  no  new  truths  ?" 

*'  Not  in  religion — not  essential  ones,^  an- 
swered Mr.  Churton.  "  Our.  Lord  fully,  at 
the  first,  revealed  all  that  was  necessary  for 
salvation;  and  religion  is  most  perfect,  unlike 
human  science,  the  nearer  we  approach  its 
ongm. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  combat  these  ques- 
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tions  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Holmes ;  **  but,  per^ 
haps,  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  them  altogether, 
but  discuss  them  at  some  future  time.^ 

"  Oh !  when  Dr.  Hookwell  comes  again,^' 
said  Emily,  ^^  do  let  us  thoroughly  discuss  the 
authority  of  the  voice  of  the  Church.'' 

**  Certainly,''  said  Reginald  ;  "  and  mind  that 
Mr.  Holmes  must  hold  himself  engaged  for 
that  time,  and  do  us  the  favour  to  come.  We 
diall  form  a  strong  and  friendly  party  then, 
I  hope.'' 

*'  And  will  you  allow  me  to  invite  myself?" 
asked  Mr.  Churton ;  '^  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
meet  Dr.  Hookwell  again." 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  cried  Emily,  "  then  we  shall 
be  a  pleasant  party." 

Now,  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  man  who  had  never 
read,  and  never  would  read  the  Oxford  Tracts ; 
and  even  if  he  did  read  them,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  some  few  grand 
truths,  that  militated  against  his  own  more  con- 
fined ideas,  yet  he  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.  He 
was  of  a  certain  age ;  and  he  would  esteem  any 
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new  course  a  change  of  principles;  and  how 
would  his  congregation  approve  of  it ;  and  how 
would  the  Dissenters  take  it?     All  these  are 
questions  that   weigh  much   with  a  weak  or 
timid    mind ;   for,   indeed,   it  requires  a   fine 
moral  courage  to  adopt  and  to  enforce  truths 
that,  through  the  popular  neglect  or  wilfulness, 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.     Convince  Holmes 
ever  so   thoroughly  of  a  truth,  yet  he  would 
not  heed  even  his  own  conviction ;  with  such 
a  man,  therefore,  little  benefit  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  sacred  colloquies.     Even  beat  down  ob- 
jection after  objection,   still  he  would   change 
ground,   and   start   something  very  futile,   but 
which  might  afibrd  a  satisfactory  covert  to  his 
own  mind;  and  often  he  was  glad  to  retreat 
behind  a  very  shadow.     He  would,  probably, 
have  asked   some    question   or  other,  but  Sir 
John'*s  voice  was  heard  in  the  corridor,  bidding 
his  faithiul  old  steward  ^  good  night,^  in  a  kind 
and    cheerful    tone.     Of  this  major-domo   at 
Swanboume  Hall,  more  may  be  said  bye-and- 
bye;  suffice   it   here    to   state,    that   the   poet 
Crabbe's  picture  very  truly  represents  him  :— 
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"  He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big, 
With  clean  brown  broad-cloth,  and  with  white  cut  wig ; 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied, 
And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side ; 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive,  civil,  gay,  or  grave. 
But  condescending  all :  and  each  declared 
How  much  he  governed,  and  how  well  he  fared.*' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  love  my  native  land,  the  land  of  my  birth  and  my  child- 
hood ;  the  land  that  nursed  me  in  the  bosom  of  her  Pro- 
testant privileges  and  ordinances,  and  taught  me  the 
way  of  life.  I  love  her  because  she  is  the  loftiest  in  ho- 
nour, the  mightiest  in  arms,  the  noblest  in  arts  and  enter- 
prise ;  in  investigation  the  most  wondrous ;  in  science  the 
most  marvellous,  in  commerce  the  most  honourably-ad- 
venturous, and  the  most  distinguished  for  a  glorious  con- 
stitution ;  though  somewhat  touched  and  mangled  it  may 
be.  I  love  our  land  for  all  those  glorious  distinctions : 
yet,  I  would  say,  that  above  all  these,  I  would  seek  to  do 
thee  good,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Qod,  the 
ancient  ark  of  Israel,  that  it  contains. 

Hugh  Stowkll. 

The  worthy  baronet  was  greatly  fetigned 
and  excited  by  the  news  that  had  arrived  in 
the  morning,  and  seemed  rather  disposed  to 
listen  to  others  than  to  join  in  conversation 
himself.     Few  questions  were  asked  in  relation 
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to  tlie  election ;  and,  altogether,  it  seemed  most 
likely  that  he  would  still  adhere  to  his  wish 
for  retirement ;  indeed,  nothing  short  of  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  would  prompt  him  again 
to  encounter  the  very  disagreeable  labours  of 
an  election.  Our  little  coterie,  therefore,  re- 
lapsed again  into  their  theological  colloquy, 
and  Enuly  ardently  desired  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Anglo-catholic  opinions  fairly  under 
review;  that  is,  she  wished,  not  to  enter  into 
detail  of  the  various  doctrines  propounded  by 
those  eminent  writers  so  universally  known 
under  the  sobriquet  of  **  Puseyites,^^  but  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  others  concerning  them,  and 
thus  to  form  her  own  estimate.  After  some  few 
preliminaries,  Emily,  as  usual,  led  the  van  of 
the  battle. 

"  And  pray,''  she  asked,  "  what  was  the 
origin  of  these  Oxford  Tract  men  ?  Why  did 
they  ever  appear  at  all,  and  witch  the  world, 
not  with  noble  horsemanship,  but  with  the  vigor- 
ous wielding  of  their  pens  ?'' 

^^  You  have  asked  a  question  easily  answer- 
ed,'' replied  Reginald.      "  The  Oxford  writers 
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looked  abroad  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
commotions  of  their  country,  and  beholding 
her  best  institutions  despised,  they  foresaw  that 
the  hearts  of  their  yet  unconquered  countrjmien 
would,  more  and  more,  become  as  cages  of 
unclean  birds^  in  the  revolutionary  march  of 
systematic  licentiousness  and  disoiganization ; 
and,  afar  off,  yet  hovering  with  watchfiil  eye, 
they  discerned  the  well-poised  wings  of  Popery, 
ready  and  eager  to  extend  the  drawn-up  talon, 
and  to  clutch  the  victims  who  must  needs  be 
wandering  far  from  the  protection  of  a  united 
and  sacred  home.  It  is  a  true  political  apoph- 
thegm, and  may  one  day  painfully  be  found 
so,  that  Popery  cannot  succeed  in  these  realms 
until  dissent  has  first  paved  the  way,  by  break- 
ing down  the  acknowledged  bulwarks  of  Rome^s 
ancient,  unwearied,  and  experienced  foe.^^ 

^'I  thought  that  Dissenters  hated  Popery 
worse  than  ourselves,^  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

**Why,  then,  do  they  join  with  Papists 
against  us,^  asked  Reginald  ;  ^*  as  they  clearly 
do  in  every  way,  when  an  attack  can  be  made 
on  the  Church  ?  Then,  Dissenters  and  Papists 
are  confederates.^ 
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*^  And  history  too  plainly  tells  ns,^  said  Mr. 
Churton,  **that  the  divisions  cansed  by  the 
Puritans  in  elder  time  greatly  aided  the  cause 
of  Popery.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  seditions 
preachers  among  the  Puritans  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"And  besides  that,*^  said  Reginald,  "how 
can  a  Dissenter  prove  his  own  church,  and  from 
what  sound  position  can  he  combat  against 
Rome  ?  How  can  he  through  his  own  sect 
of  yesterday  prove  the  canon  of  Scripture  ?  and 
without  this,  how  can  he  open  his  Bible? 
This  is  the  first  point  where  the  Papists  woidd 
attack  him,  and  fling  him  at  once  on  his  back  ; 
and  C'Connell  did,  in  his  first  most  able  and 
argumentative  letter  (albeit  I  loathe  the  mon- 
ster !)  completely  pose  theWedeyan  Methodists; 
and  that  letter  has  never  yet  been  sattsfiMrtorily 
answered.'" 

"There  was  one  Daniel  M*Afee  answered 
iL^  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

"  A  pitiful  answer  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Chor- 
ion ;  "  and  in  a  bod  strain.     That  man  seemed 
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ambitious  to  combat  O^Comiell  with  his  owd 
weapons,  and  consequently  fell  into  a  me^ 
qiitefiil  and  malicious  tone,  and  betrayed 
the  wretched  state  of  his  own,  I  fear,  unc<Mi- 
yerted  heart.  Nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  his  petty  and  virulent  abuse,  com- 
paring O^Connell  to  Simon  Magus,  Judas  Isca- 
riot,  &c. ;  and  CConnell  must  have  laughed 
at  the  passionate  and  utterly  weak  display  c( 
the  poor  man.*^ 

*'  Dissenters  are  too  political,  too  much  for 
advancing  their  interests  in  this  world,  I 
fear,^  said  Reginald ;  ^^  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  too  fond,  as  is  usually  ob- 
served, of  two  things,  viz.  power  and  money ; 
yet  I  trust  there  is  still  a  lingering  of  the 
shadow  of  good  John  Wesley  among  them.^ 

"  I  hope  so,  truly,^  said  Mr.  Holmes ;  "  for 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  my  parish,  and 
I  trust  many  of  them  are  humble  men ;  it 
may  be  the  outside  partizans  only  who  follow 
the  plan  of  exclusive  dealing,  and  entertain 
such  high  notions  of  themselves.  But  I  agree 
with  you,  and  *  The  Record^  newspaper  shows 
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me  every  week,  that  the  Dissenters  are  too 
political,  too  ambitious  of  civic  distinction,  and 
power.'' 

"  I  am  not  guided  by  *  The  Record,' ''  answered 
Reginald ;  ^^  but  to  my  mind  Dr.  Wardlaw  has 
fully  let  out  the  secret  of  religious  agitation. 
He  says,  plainly,  that  the  tendency  of  religious 
liberty  is  to  conduct  its  votaries  to  politicalliheT' 
ty.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  and  we  must  see,  that 
since  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Dissenters 
is  essentially  democratic,  so  the  political  form 
of  government  to  which  it  would  lead  must 
be  democratic  also.  Democratic  liberty,  there- 
fore, is  the  liberty  predicted  by  the  Doctor. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  religious  efforts  of  the 
Dissenters  must  end  in  an  overthrow  of  the 
present  political  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  republic,  it  must 
become  a  grave  question  with  every  reli^ous 
mind,  whether  it  can  conscientiously  support 
those  views  whose  political  tendency  is  to  dis- 
order and  vital  change.  If  it  were  a  question, 
whether  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  sole  ministers  of  Christ,  be- 
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cause  such  struggles  might  lead  to  political 
embarrassment,  we  should  be  anxious  at  once 
to  say  let  them  proceed,  and  the  anticipated 
embarrassments  come  on,  and  we  will  trust  to 
God,  that,  in  following  out  his  declared  way, 
we  shall  be  saved  from  trouble  and  distress  by 
some  manifested  aid,  which  we  cannot  now 
see  nor  comprehend ;  but,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion,  not  between  religious  welfare  and  poli- 
tical suffering,  but  between  following  those 
who  faithfully  and  purely  preach  the  gospel 
without  peril  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  following  those  who  faithfully 
preach  many  important  truths,  but  yet  are 
crumbling  away  the  main-stays  of  our  civil 
safety,  then,  I  would  say,  choose  this  day  what 
order  of  things  you  will  promote,  whether  it 
shall  be  that  of  peace,  and  safety,  and  good- 
will, or  that  which  involves  the  certainty  of 
change,  of  disorder,  and  of  dissension.  And 
we  must  remember  how  easy  it  is  to  realize 
WrangePs  words  to  Wallenstein — 

"  It  is  an  easier  thing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle. 
Than  to  penuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them.'* 
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All  the  party  seemed  to  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  case  was 
moderately  put  by  Reginald  ;  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  how  we  countenance  the 
unsettling  of  men^s  minds  in  religion,  seeing 
that  such  a  course  works  out  the  ruin  of  things 
below,  as  well  as  shipwrecking  that  purity, 
meekness,  and  mercy,  which  must  be  witnesses 
of  the  Spirit  here,  ere  we  can  rationally  hope 
for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  love  and  peace 
above. 

"  It  is  too  true,  I  fear,''  said  Mr.  Churton, 
^^  that  a  kind  of  rebellious  spirit  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, eyen  of  yillage-preachiug,  as  practised 
by  unordained  men.  I  continually  hear  that  it 
consists  of  railing  against  the  Church,  and  the 
existing  state  of  society ;  and  those  who  pay 
attention  to  it  are  commonly  disaffected  men, 
and  become  arrayed,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to 
all  established  order  and  decency.  This  seems 
to  be  a  &ct,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deadly  error, 
and  baneful  excitement  caused  by  such  preach- 
ing, to  the  ruin  of  many  who  were  once  peace- 
able and  grateful  recipients  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.'' 
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^^The  Anglo-catholic  divineS)^  said  Cecile, 
softly,  *^  seem  to  inculcate  in  all  their  writings 
noble  lessons  of  contentment  and  peace.  Was  it 
not  with  the  character  of  Nathaniel,  as  deline- 
ated in  one  of  their  sermons,  that  we  were 
BO  pleased  ?^^ 

*^  The  great  beauty  and  utility  of  the  Anglo- 
catholic  system,^  said  Reginald  ^'are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  repose  and  stability  that  it  ne- 
cessarily engenders.  It  must  be  well  known 
to  all  observers  of  the  movements  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  that  there  is  a  false  glare  and 
excitement  abroad,  a  platform  and  pulpit  ex- 
hibition, preferred  to  the  more  reserved  habits 
of  prayer  and  self-denial,  a  power  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  intellect,  set  up  above  the  silent 
meekness  and  charity  in  personal  character  and 
spiritual  deportment  ;  in  short,  a  species  of 
religious  chartism,  which,  if  not  timely  tem- 
pered by  devotional  repose,  and  a  more  regu- 
lated energy,  may  be  succeeded  by  an  awful 
relapse  into  inactivity  and  neglect,  or  increased 
and  urged  into  a  scorching  and  unnatural  heat.^ 

"This  excitement  is   certainly   dangerous,**^ 
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aaid  Mr.  Chnrton,  ^^  although  you  and  I,  Regi- 
nald, were  once  its  promoters,  for  we  may  now 
see  plainly  that  its  tendency  is  to  lead  us  away 
from  settled  principles,  and  to  render  us  the 
Tictims  of  any  novel  theory  or  doctrine,  so  that 
it  be  brilliantly  advocated,  and  set  before  us 
with  ardour  and  ability.  But  the  Anglo- 
catholic  writers, — and  so  far  I  cordially  agree 
with  them, — lay  down  certain  principles,  which 
will  ever  prevent  any  dissatisfaction  unhinging 
our  minds,  or  any  doubts  and  difficulties,  men- 
tally speaking,  disturbing  our  souls,  because 
they  place  before  us  a  standard  and  a  test  to 
which  we  can  apply ;  and  thus  render  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  shifting  scenes  and  opinions  of 
the  times.  Of  course,  that  standard  is  the 
voice  of  the  Church.  But  since  we  are  to 
have  a  grand  discussion  on  that  head,  I  will 
not  prelude  the  treat  by  any  crude  observations 
at  this  time."*^ 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  plajrful 
sarcasm,  '^  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Holmes ; 
and  besides,  Dr.  Hookwell  is  to  preside  over 
the  discussion.^ 
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*^  I  see^^  said  Mr.  Holmes,  *^  that  Miss  Emily 
feels  confident  of  hearing  a  long  and  lucid 
speech  from  me  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
will  indeed  be  a  rare  treat.^ 

This  little  sally  was  well  received  on  both 
sides,  and  Reginald  resumed. 

^*  If  the  standard  of  the  Anglo-catholic  the* 
ologians  could  be  embraced  by  the  multitude 
(a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished),  we 
should  see  chartism  and  socialism  vanish  away 
like  lurid  and  foetid  mists  before  the  glorious 
light  of  the  rising  sun;  because  a  man  who 
obeys  the  Catholic  voice  of  Christianity  would 
be  such  a  Catholic  Christian  as  St.  Paul ;  and 
hence  he  would  necessarily  possess  the  repose 
and  stability  of  the  Catholic  Christian  ;  and 
he  would  know  in  whom  he  believed ;  he  would 
have  trust  and  confidence  in  his  creed,  in  and 
oot  of  himself;  and  nothing  short  of  Satanic 
influence  would  allure  him  out  of  the  ancient 
paths  in  which  his  forefathers  had  been  saved 
before  him.  Being  thus  settled  in  faith,  he 
would  be  inured  to  habits  of  calm  and  regular 
holiness.      How  then  could  he   be  a  chartist 
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or  a  socialist?  The  very  principles  of  antiquity 
and  catholicity  (in  other  words,  the  voice  of 
the  Chnrch,)  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
new  and  violent  schemes  inseparable  from 
chartism  or  socialism.^ 

"  But,  why,"  asked  Mr.  Holmes,  "  do  you 
assign  the  remedy  of  these  evils  to  the  Anglo- 
catholics,  and  not  to  the  evangelical  (I  will 
add,  as  conventionally  termed,)  portion  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  pious  Dissenters?  For,  surely, 
these  dire  professions  of  chartism  and  socialism 
are  repugnant  to  any  phase  of  Christianity!" 

"  Because,"  answered  Reginald,  "  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  (so  termed),  valuable  and  import- 
ant as  their  services  are  acknowledged  to  be, 
do  not  give  prominence  to  these  standards, 
which  would  rescue  many  a  poor  wretch  from 
error ;  and  the  Dissenters  utterly  overlook 
them.  A  Dissenter  is  taught  to  look  upon  this 
and  that  sect  with  indifference  ;  and  is  told  to 
judge  for  himself  to  which  he  shall  belong.  And 
hence  is  engendered  that  looseness  of  principle 
which  sends  him  to  herd  with  any  denomina- 
tion of  men  who  may  speak  plausibly  to  him  ; 
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and  since  the   chartists  make  a  show  of 
ligious  ceremony,  why  may  he   not  herd  with 
them  as  well  as  with  any  others  P^* 

"Well,  but  do  not  even  Dissenters,**  asked 
Mr.  Holmes,  "  refer  us  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
do  they  not  sufficiently  warn  us  against  a  faith 
derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  voice 
of  the  Church  ?  ** 

*'  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,**  re- 
plied Reginald,  ^^  must  all  necessarily  inculcate 
doctrines  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and 
with  the  voice  of  antiquity  and  catholicity. 
Whenever  they  read  the  liturgy  or  catechise 
the  children,  they  do  so ;  but  the  Dissenters 
throw  off  this  salutary  guide.  They  may  take 
us  to  Scripture,  be  they  Romanists,  or  Socinians, 
or  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  even  chartists, 
but  who  is  to  decide  on  tlie  interpretation  of 
Scripture  when  all  arc  essentially  disagreed  ? 
and  what  standard  can  you  erect,  in  preference 
to  the  united  opinion  of  the  best  of  men 
throughout  the  best  ages  of  Christianity  ?  Once 
break  away  from  this  standard,  and  once  let 
there  be  an  arbitrary  setting-up  of  private  judg- 
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ment  as  a  sure  guide,  and  what  is  to  hinder  the 
existence  of  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men, 
and  this  eyen  in  essential  things?     And  what 
is  to  hinder  us  from  unsettling  the  whole  Christ- 
ian world  by  setting  up  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  as    professedly   based    on   Scripture? 
And  then,  when  once  we  have  broke  loose  from 
our  moorings,  and  are  afloat,  the  transition  to 
chartism,  socialism,  Popery,  or  any  infidel  sys- 
tem, is  easy,  and  tempting  enough— facitts  de- 
scensus averni.     And  thus  dissent,  by  breaking 
down  the  strong  barriers  of  the  Church,  and 
evangelism  by  not  sufiiciently  supporting  them, 
may   be   fairly   chargeable,   unintentionally   of 
course,  with  paving  the  way  for  mischief  that 
they  never  anticipated,  or  dreamed  would  come 
to  pass.     It  should  ever  be  remembered  also, 
that  when  we  discard  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
we   discard,   in  fact,  the  canon  of  Scripture ; 
and   without   the   defined   canon   of   Scripture 
we  are  entirely  uncertain  as  to  our  possession 
of  the  Word  of  God :  and  then,  if  uncertainty 
be  hovering  over  the  very  source  whence  our 
teaching  professes  to  come,   we  can  no  Ion- 
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ger  speak  with  auihoriiy,  other  than  oar  owii) 
of  sacred  things." 

'^  There  is  indeed,^  said  Mr.  Hohnes,  *<  an 
unnatural  excitement  abroad ;  and  I  fear  it  is 
goading  many  poor  preachers  beyond  their 
physical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  tends  also 
to  cast  a  stigma  on  those  who  fervently,  yet 
less  yidlently,  promulgate  the  word  of  life.^ 

^<But  how  grateful,^  said  Reginald, 
*' ought  these  latter  to  be  for  the  Divine  as- 
surance,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  ;  —  Tht 
Lord  is  my  shepherd^  therefore  can  I  lack  no^ 
thing:'' 

^^  There  is  a  striking  passage  of  Christo- 
pher Benson^s  on  the  text  you  have  just 
quoted,*'*  said  Mr.  Churtou,  '^and  I  will  give 
it  you  as  well  as  I  can,  for  really  every- 
thing that  Benson  writes  is  so  elegant,  so  trust- 
ing in  Divine  power,  and  so  humble,  that  it  at 
once  recommends  itself  to  every  godly  mind. 
He  is  addressing  a  lay  congregation,  and  he 
speaks  thus : — '  Indeed,  brethren,  the  comfort 
and  conviction  such  an  unequivocal  assurance 
(Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,)  conveys   to  all 
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the  authorised  ministers  of  Jesos,  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  you  as  it  is  for  us.  How  often 
do  we  hear  men  murmuring  at  the  absence  of 
aoy  extraordinary  qualifications  of  understand- 
ingt  or  of  utterance,  in  their  appointed  clergy- 
men !  "^Tis  true,  one  says,  My  teacher  holds 
fiist  by  the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  states,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the  neces- 
aaiy  duties,  and  the  means  of  sanctification ; 
and  urges,  very  justly,  the  motives  and  re- 
wards of  holiness.  He  gives  himself,  indeed, 
▼ery  fidthfully  to  his  calling,  is  exemplary  in 
life,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  religion 
he  proclaims.  What  he  can  do,  he  has  done. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  no  originality  in  his 
Tiews,  and  he  declares  nothing  with  power. 
I  could  learn  the  same  principles,  with  as  much 
deamess  and  satisfaction,  by  my  own  studies, 
and  in  my  own  house.  And  then  he  wanders 
after  some  brighter  star,  to  lead  him  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  heaven,  and,  dazzled  by 
its  brilliancy,  mistakes  what  is  exciting  for 
what  is  improving  to  the  soul.  Such  are  fre- 
quently the^  thoughts  and  conduct,  if  not  actual 
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words,  of  many  professing  godliness.  But  in 
all  this  they  forget  that  perhaps  the  spiritual 
dulness  and  darkness  are  principally  in  them- 
selves, and  that,  if  they  studied  more  care- 
fully to  use  the  knowledge  given,  and  fulfil 
the  duties  enjoined  on  them,  they  would  find 
enough  to  humble  them  for  their  past  unpro- 
fitable hearing,  and  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  have  yet  practically  to  learn,  and 
engraft  into  their  lives,  before  they  are  at 
liberty  to  presume  that  they  need  some  higher 
teaching;  at  all  events,  they  forget  the  pro- 
mise of  Chrisfs  perpetual  presence  with  his 
appointed  ministers,  when  endeavouring,  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  to  fulfil  their  commission, 
and  to  keep  close,  in  their  instructions,  to  Code's 

revealed  Word.    If  thev  remembered  and  acted 

• 

upon  this,  they  would  find  that  the  Lord  can 
make  the  still  small  voice  of  the  calm  and 
unambitious  teacher  to  tell  as  surely,  as  power- 
fully, and  as  effectively  upon  the  soul  that  is 
willing  to  be  led  forward  in  the  right  way,  as 
the  more  agitating  appeals  of  him  who  can 
boast  of  the  eloquence  of  ApoUos,  or  the  copi- 
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ous  reasonings  of  him  who  has  the  feadj- 
writer^s  pen/  And  then  he  concludes  by  say- 
ing, how  hearers  will  learn  to  regard  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  a  true 
and  more  profitable  light,  and  to  'reckon  the 
commission,  and  the  promise  which  Christ  gave 
to  his  apostles,  and  in  them  to  all  who 
should  be  legitimately  called  to  their  sacred 
office,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  consola- 
tory of  those  spiritual  promises  with  which  the 
Scriptures  abound/  ^ 

Now  Mr.  Holmes  keenly  felt  the  force  of 
these  remarks,  for  the  passage  seemed  as  though 
he  himself  had  sat  for  the  picture,  so  exactly 
did  it  represent  him,  and  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  some  of  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation towards  him.  All  were  agreed  in  the 
excellence  and  worth  of  Mr.  Holmes^s  private 
character,  all  knew  that  '^  what  he  can  do,  he 
has  done,^  but,  in  this  steaming  age,  too  many 
went  away  from  his'  pains-taking  preaching 
unsatisfied  and  unrefreshed.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, as  Benson  states,  lay  clearly  in  them- 
selves, for  they  would  leave  Mr.  Holmes  and 
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go,  not  to  a  superior  preacher,  not  to  one  who 
laboured  more  to  express  right  views  of  the 
truth,  but  to  an  upstart,  vulgar  fellow,  who, 
standing  up  unblushinglj  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Methodists^  chapel,  could  not  but  disgust  all 
who  had  any  sense  of  propriety  about  them, 
or  any  real  taste  for  the  purity  and  chasteness 
of  the  English  language. 

'^  But  does  not  Benson,^  asked  Mr.  Holmea, 
after  a  pause,  ^^  always  teach  that  a  faithful 
discbarge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office, 
and  the  preaching  duly  the  essential  matters 
connected  with  the  souFs  salvation,  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
Chrisfs  presence  ?^ 

"  He  does,^  said  Mr.  Churton  ;  "  and  thinks 
the  text,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,^  is  so  indissolubly  united  with 
'  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  what* 
soever  I  have  commanded  you,^  that  even  the 
apostles  could  not  look  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  one,  without  a  diligent  endeavour  to  per- 
form the  other." 

"  And  this,  we  mujrt  recollect,"  said  Regi- 
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nald,  ^^is  the  grand  object  of  miDisterial  sue- 
oession.  For  although  no  priyate  conduct  of 
a  minister  can  really  invalidate  a  public  minis- 
terial  act,  yet,  we  find  the  Fathers  always  de- 
fining that  to  be  lawful  succession,  in  distinction 
to  bare  and  personal  succession,  when  not  only 
penons  succeed  into  the  void  room  of  those 
who  went  before  them,  being  lawfully  called 
thereto,  but  also  hold  the  faith  their  prede- 
eesters  held.  In  this  way  the  Fathers  were 
always  accustomed  to  reason  from  succession 
in  dl  the  controversies  of  rehgion.  First,  they 
reckoned  up  the  successions  of  bishops  from 
tlie  apostles'  times,  and  then  showed  that 
none  of  them  taught  any  such  thing,  as  was 
called  in  question,  but  the  opposite  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  apostles  delivered  no  such 
doctrine,  but  the  reverse.^ 

^^And  I  have  another  great  authority  ap- 
plying still  more  to  this  point,^^  said  Mr. 
Churton,  *^and  that  is  Doctor  M41vaine,  the 
zealous  bishop  of  Ohio,  who  strongly  espouses 
what  are  called  *•  evangelical '  sentiments.  The 
good  bishop,  in  an  earnest  charge  to  his  clergy, 
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on  preachiDg  'Christ  cracified/  and  which 
Charge  has  been  distributed  gratnitonsly  am<Hig 
the  clergy  in  England,  writes:  'There  is  an 
appetite  for  excitement  and  novelty  in  the 
mode  of  awakening  and  converting  sinners, 
which  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  some 
qnarters  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  in 
an  insatiate  thirst  for  more  potent  stimulants 
as  in  the  number  of  its  subjects.  It  is 
lamentably  discardmg  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  and  substituting  a  kind  of  preach* 
ing  which,  with  a  special  pretence  of  faithful- 
ness, and  much  redundancy  and  painful  irre- 
verence in  the  use  of  divine  names,  is  sadly 
wanting  in  divine  things  and  spirit ;  laying 
almost  exclusive  stress  upon  a  few  disjointed 
members  of  gospel  truth,  and  producing  most 
deformed  examples  of  gospel  efficacy.  There 
is  something  too  tame  and  sober  in  the  old 
paths  of  inspired  preachers  for  the  taste  of 
some  in  these  days.'  And  how  rebukingly  does 
he  proceed,  in  the  strongest  vein  of  censure  : — 
*To  excite  the  sensibilities  by  swollen  repre- 
sentations, rather  than  to  enlighten   the  con- 
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science  bj  sober  and  practical  exposition  of 
Scripture :  to  produce  effect  by  drawing  lines 
of  visible  separation  among  the  people,  by 
bringing  the  incipient  anxieties  of  the  heart  into 
dangerous  and  unbecoming  publicity^  and  by 
the  hurrying  forward  of  those  whose  minds  are 
yet  unsettled  and  unexamined,  to  an  open  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  perhaps  a  forward  lead 
in  devotional  exercises,  has  become  the  mournful 
character  of  much  of  the  ministry  that  is  called 
evangelical.  It  may  boast  many  converts  ;  but 
time  will  show  that  it  boasts  the  '  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind.^  It  is  but  another  road, 
though  a  very  short  one,  to  all  formality,  cold- 
ness, and  spiritual  death.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  zealous  formality,  a  stimulated  coldness, 
an  excited  corpse.  Be  such  reliances  as  I  have 
described  far  from  you,  my  brethren.' '' 

"  That  is  strong  indeed,***  said  Reginald ; 
"  and  no  Oxford  man  could  have  written  with 
more  causticity  on  the  modem  presumptions  of 
the  age ;  indeed,  I  know  not  whether  their 
kind  of  temper  would  allow  them  to  do  so.  And 
all  this  is  plainly  directed  against  the  ^some 
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quarters  of  the  Church  of  Christ,^  which  are  cer- 
tainly Calvinistic — and  among  the  clergy,  I  fear. 
It  is  indeed  painful,  and  makes  one  fear  that 
a  licentious  spirit  is  at  work,  even  in  religion.^ 

<'  And  has  not  Dr.  M'Uvaine,^  asked  Mr. 
Holmes,  ^*  since  written  a  compendious  work 
against  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  P'^ 

''  He  has,^  answered  Mr.  Churton  ;  ^'  and 
therefore  I  was  induced  to  bring  forward  his 
sentiments  now, — for  his  rebuke  would  have 
the  greater  effect  upon  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended.*^ 

'^  I  do  so  much  like,^  said  Cecile,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  for  her  father  was  enjoying  a  pleasant 
nap,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  "  I  do  so  much 
like  the  sacred  poetry  that  has  been  written 
by  the  Anglo-catholic  divines :  it  appeals  so 
much  to  the  heart.''"' 

'*  Tl\ere  are  two  things,**'  said  Reginald,  •*  that 
enhance  greatly  the  value  of  the  Anglo-catholic 
divines  in  the  opinion  of  all  religious  persons, 
namely,  their  personal  character,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  their  writings.  Of  the  former,  I  believe 
it  need  only  be  said,  in  order  to  ensure  reve- 
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Tence,  that  it  is  strongly  distinguished  for  its 
self-denial,  (rare  virtue  in  these  days !)  purity, 
spiritual  vigil,  communion,  and  chasteness, 
apart  from  the  semblance  of  display,  or  the 
smallest  desire  of  worldly  applause.  As  regards 
the  latter,  their  writings  are  filled  with  infor- 
mation for  the  theological  student  and  practical 
Christian.  Their  translations  of  the  Fathers  are 
invaluable,  and  their  poetry  certainly  reaches 
the  highest  elevation  of  mind,  and  heart,  and 
soul  :  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  And 
18  it  not  our  duty  to  allow  that  even  their 
controversial  writings  and  doings  tend  to  foster 
the  sanctities  of  life,  and  to  introduce  a  healthy 
repose,  not  disunited  from  zealous  affections, 
in  all  good  things  ?^ 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,*"  said  Mr.  Churton ; 
*'  and  with  the  exercise  of  judgment  they  will 
be  the  heralds  of  mighty  improvements.*" 

"  We  can  truly  answer  for  the  beauty 
of  their  poetry,^  said  Cecile;  "do  you  re- 
member, Reginald,  how  those  exquisite  lines 
eharmed  and  comforted  us  in  our — *"  she 
would  have  said  "  affliction,^  but  stopped,  and 
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began    to    repeat   the    foUowing    enehaating 
verses : — 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
Where  the  loved  and  lost  ones  meet, 
Safe  beneath  their  Saviour^s  feet ; 
Faces  dear,  'tis  now  ye  smile. 
Ye  whom  I  have  missed  awhile. 
Missing  you,  I  long  have  hmig 
Downcast,  silent,  and  unstrung. 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  the  strain 
I  e*er  shall  wake  again. 
Until  I  join  your  lays  beyond  the  reach  of  pain." 

Angels. 

"  Peace  be  upon  earth  below ! 
Seek  ye,  mourners,  for  release  ? 
Here  behold  the  cup  of  peace  ! 
Here,  with  your  poor  fleshy  ties, 
Arc  divinest  sympathies  : 
Though  hid  a  little  while  from  sight. 
These  spirits  soft  that  cheered  your  night, 
They  arc  but  gone  like  stars  of  mom, 
Before  the  sun  is  bom  ; 
Still  near  you,  though  unseen,  his  temple  they  adom." 

^^Beantiftil,  beautifU  indeed,'^  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  the  whole  party,  for  even  Mr. 
Holmes  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  Cecile'^s 
sweet  and  tender  recitation.  A  smile  had  been 
seen  playing  over  the  placid  features  of  Sir 
John,  and  soon  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked, 
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**  What  angel  had  been  singing  to  him,  for  hea- 
venly sounds  had  come  to  him  in  his  dream  ?'*'' 
Reginald  continued, — 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ! 
Where  is  death,  that  uncouth  thing  ? 
He  hath  now  a  sheltering  wing. 
Awful  phantom,  where  art  thou  ? 
Heaven's  own  bloom  is  on  thy  brow, 
Earth  hath  nothing  half  so  fair, 
Christ's  own  flesh  and  blood  is  there. 
On  thy  cold  lips,  and  silent  tongue 
A  deathless  health  hath  sprung. 
Which  through  the  days  of  heav'n  for  ever  shall  grow 
young." 

"  And  this,''  said  Mr.  Churton,  availing  him- 
self of  a  pause  : — 

"  Let  me  not  mourn  that  stem  decay 
Is  busy  with  this  shed  of  clay ; 
And  withered  leaves  from  off  me  fall : 
I  shall  put  on  a  fairer  day, 
Beyond  my  wintry  funeral." 

^^  And  again,  how  original !  how  beautiful ! "' 

*'  O  thought !  too  high  for  mortal  sense, 
The  lowliness,  the  confidence. 
Reposing  love,  retiring  fear. 
Unspeakably  combining  there ! 
Within  the  wayside  leaf  or  flower 
Is  hid  a  temple  of  strange  power, 
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Of  order  fair,  a  very  world 
Beneath  a  veined  envelope  curPd  ; 
All  wondrous  hid  in  viewless  bars. 
Like  a  blue  night  of  silver  stars. 
*Ti8  thus  where'er  Thy  hand  hath  been, 
Tho'  oft  by  none  but  angels  seen ; 
And  here,  conceal  *d  from  careless  eyes, 
In  sheltering  veils  there  folded  lies, 
Within  that  little  prayer  enroll'd, 
Simplicity  most  manifold ! " 

"  These  Anglo-catholics  are  no  cold-blooded 
controversialists  merely,^  said  Mr.  Churton. 
*'  There  is  a  blended  warmth  and  calmness  about 
them  that  mnst  open  all  hearts,  wherever  thej 
are  truly  known,  not  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  and  self- 
interest,  but  from  a  close  perusal  of  their  mani- 
fold writings/"' 

*'  Yes,  yes,"'''  said  Emily,  with  a  gravity  un- 
usual to  her  playful  countenance,  ^'they  do 
indeed  win  our  hearts,  despite  all  the  cruel 
things  said  about  them,  if  we  will  but  read 
and  hear  them.  Now,  is  not  this  also  touch- 
ing ? 

"  Oh,  my  sad  soul  is  weary  with  earth's  wrong, 
Evil  of  men  and  worldly  vanity  ; 
Give  me  the  music  of  your  heavenly  song  ! 
Zion,  nurse  of  our  hopes,  for  thee  I  sigh  ; 
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Give  me  the  music  of  your  minstrelsy, 
Which  hath  its  echo  in  the  heart  alone  ! 

Oh,  waken  up  that  angel  company 
That  sleeps  in  your  deep  chords  !     From  your  pure  throne 
Come  forth  !  Lift  my  weak  soul  to  your  untroubled  zone." 

^^  Cannot  we  fancy  seeing  this  sweet  and 
sacred  song  written  by  the  devout  poet,  as 
he  sits  in  the  shade  of  Oxford  bowers,  en- 
wrapped in  ecstatic  vision.  And  how  does  he 
go  on  ?  Do,  Cecile,  help  me/' 

"  Is  it  not  thus  ?  ^  said  Mr.  Churton : — 

"  Come  to  me,  angel  guests  I  Whatever  springs 

In  me  of  passion,  or  of  earthly  pride, 
Shall  flee  at  sound  of  your  celestial  wings  : 

O  gentle  psalmist,  other  thoughts  abide 
With  thee  !     How  have  I  scared  thee  ?  to  my  side 

Come  again,  tranquil  spirit !  Oh,  unrol 
Thy  sweet  melodious  fulness  o*er  the  tide 

Of  my  wild  tossing  thoughts  ;  touch  my  sad  soul. 
And  let  me  own  again  thy  mastering  soft  controul ! 

**  Spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  with  gentle  hand 

Thou  lead'st  me,  calming  every  wayward  mood, 
Thro'  storied  scenes  and  haunts  of  sacred  land, 

Unto  a  dim  and  shadowy  solitude, 
Where  one  is  in  a  garden  dropping  blood. 

Lo  !  here  comes  one  with  accents  of  a  friend  ! 
Gethsemane,  is  this  thy  night  so  rude  ? 

On  yon  dark  mount  the  cup  of  woe  they  blend, 
There,  'neath  mysterious  shades,  they  for  thy  robe 
contend." 
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^'The  true  ipirit  of  religion  seems  to  be 
there,'^  said  Sir  John.  '^  A  great  and  composed 
mind  wrote  those  lines,  whatever  might  be  the 
worldly  rank  ftnd  condition  of  their  author ."^ 

^'Oh,  and  I  love  these  also,^  said  Emily; 
"and  I  thought  of  them  this  very  evening, 
while  we  were  watching  the  still  evening ;  they 
put  me  in  mind  of  Walter  Scott : — 

"  The  quiet  of  this  summer  eve, 
When  birds  are  on  their  homeward  wing, 
Save  night's  sweet  friend  that  wakes  to  sing, 
Should  soothe  a  heart  unused  to  grieve. 
But  lights,  that  fall  on  yonder  glade, 
Do  but  disclose  a  darker  shade  ; 
And  Nature  in  her  joyous  mood, 
Were  but  a  deeper  solitude, 
But  for  the  gleams  of  heavenly  love, 
Which  fall  from  our  true  home  above. 

"  The  shadow  sleeps  upon  the  hill ! 
In  Nature's  temple  all  is  still ; 
With  rippling  stir  the  leaflets  move, 
Tho*  not  a  gale  to  wake  the  grove  : 
The  lake  hath  caught  a  silver  crest, 
Tho'  not  a  breath  to  break  its  rest. 
Calm  tremblings  through  the  earth  and  sky 
Speak  some  approaching  presence  nigh : 
Shadows  of  earth  hold  me  no  more  ; 
Ah,  glorious  light,  I  see  thee  now  ! " 
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Oh,  stop,  stop!"  cried  Emily;  "do  stop, 
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for  this  poetry  is  too  enchanting!  I  shall  be 
so  angry  with  all  the  dull  things  of  life.  Oh 
how  it  lifts  up  our  souls  from  earth  !  '^ 

'*  Emily,  you  must  recite  those  other  favour, 
ite  lines  from  the  South  Aisle,''  said  Cecile. 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,''  answered  Emily.  "  Real 
grief  cannot  weep  ;  nor,  when  the  heart  is  full, 
can  it  do  ought  but  give  itself  to  reflection.^ 

'^  I  think  I  know  them,"  said  Reginald ; 
^^  and  so  do  let  me  attempt  them." 

"  Pride  came,  and  whispered  secretly, 
To  come  unto  her  nest  on  high. 
There  was  a  gleam  that  slmnbered  there ; 
It  was  the  storm's  hright  harbinger  ! 
That  calm — it  was  the  thmider's  shroud, 
For  sorrow,  aye,  pursues  the  proud. 

"  Peace  came,  with  tale  of  gentle  springs. 
Of  valleys  and  sequesterings  ; 
Where  on  the  mirror  of  her  breast. 
Tranquilly  I  might  lean  and  rest. 
That  vale  was  an  unearthly  land. 
Guarded  by  some  enchanted  band. 
Nor  can  I  know  that  sweet  recess. 
Till  friendly  death  shall  me  imdress. 

"  Then  Friendship  came,  with  parent  hope  below, 
Like  dark-stolcd  Una,  with  her  lamb  of  snow : 
But  if  to  her  I  wed  my  days, 
I  should  forget  a  holier  praise ! 
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Yet,  80  I  love  the  sacred  grace 
And  angel  calm  of  her  dear  face, 
That  I  will  leave  her  for  awhile 
To  gain  her  everlasting  smile. 

"  Ah,  well  I  knew  thee.  Solitude ! 
Thy  silent  cell  and  sinking  mood. 
And  hard  the  task  with  thee  to  dwell. 
And  love  thy  thoughtful  citadel, 
But  for  the  star  that  lights  thy  page. 
And  cheers  thine  evening  hermitage. 

^'  Then  Learning  tuned  her  classic  lute 
So  touchingly, — ^the  vale  hung  niute. 
I  turned  to  seek  one  hy  my  side, 
But  found  not ;  there  sat  lonely  Pride, — 
The  heart  still  drooped  unsatisfied/* 

"  Well/''  said  Reginald,  "  one  portion  more 
— so  appropriate  to  us  now. 

**  How  beauteous  here  the  moon  at  night 
Walks  forth  amid  her  hosts  of  light ; 
And  Evening  looks  a  pilgrim  sage, 
Out  of  his  western  hermitage  ; 
And  Earth  and  Sea,  whose  voices  riso 
In  solenm  and  dread  harmonies  ; 
Tlien  what  shall  be  the  spirit's  home 
When  thy  true  kingdom  shall  have  come  ? 

**  If  in  the  flower  such  beauty  lies, 
Which  blooms  at  mom,  at  evening  dies, 
And  in  each  form  of  life  around 
Mysterious  wisdom  hides  profound, 
What  shall  our  heavenly  bodies  be 
When  clothed  with  immortality  ? 
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"  If  in  Thy  guiding  hand  ahove, 
The  glorious  hosts  are  seen  to  move, 
And  all  creation  here  below 
Thy  daily  ordering  seems  to  know  ; 
How  much  more  thine  unseen  controul 
Must  be  around  the  human  soul, 
Prepared,  beyond  the  starry  skies, 
To  put  on  endless  destinies." 

^'  What  a  sublime  argument,^  said  Mr.  Chur- 
ton,  ^^  is  embodied  in  those  last  lines !  They 
recal  Bishop  Heber'^s  beautiful  hymn, — 

"  O  good  beyond  compare  ! 
If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair. 
If  thus  thy  bounties  gild  the  span 
Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  man. 
How  glorious  must  that  mansion  be 
Where  thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee  !  " 

"  Well,''  said  Emily,  "  I  often  think  if  I 
were  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  fortune,  how 
I  should  delight  in  unexpectedly  rewarding  men 
of  merit  with  something  of  the  good  things  of 
thisUfe." 

"  A  benevolent  wish,''  said  Mr.  Holmes ; 
*'*'  and  such  genius  as  this  would  come  in  for  a 
large  share,  I  am  sure." 

"  Indeed  it  would,  whoever  might  be  the 
possessor  of  it,"  continued  Emily ;  ^^  surely  we 
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ought  not  to  neglect  those  who  so  edify  and 
delight  us.  Papa  has  often  said  that  Words- 
worth preaches  more  eloquently  to  us,  even  in 
one  small  poem,  than  many  clergymen.  Have 
you  not,  papa  ?*^ 

^'  Indeed  I  have,^  said  Sir  John. 

**And  then  the  pleasure,^  cried  Emily,  "if 
the  mind  in  which  genius  builds  her  golden 
nest  of  ideas  should  be  linked  to  a  body  that 
has  known  the  pressure  of  want ! — Oh  the  de- 
light in  giving  relief  and  scaring  the  gaunt 
monster  that  oppresses  the  gifted  intellect !  '*'' 

"  A  pure  delight,  indeed,**  said  Mr.  Churton. 

"  Then  we  all  seem  agreed,''  said  Reginald, 
himself  a  poet,  '^  in  admiration  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Anglo-catholic  school ; — poetry,  say  the 
London  booksellers,  which  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  attempts  in  verse  since 
the  days  of  that  meteor-light,  Byron.'' 

"  We  can  hardly  praise  the  Anglo-catholic 
writers  too  much,"*'  said  Cecile,  ^'although  we 
can  see  they  would  not  like  it.'' 

*'0h,  they  are  dear,  good  men!"  cried 
Emily  ;  "  if  they  are  all  like  Dr.  Hookwell." 
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"  The  wonderful  effects,"*'  said  Reginald, 
^^  which  have  attended  their  writings  have  been 
quite  unexpected,  I  am  sure.  They  have  dis- 
played no  excitement,  no  violent  platform  elo- 
quence, no  heat  in  preaching,  but  rather  at- 
tempted to  subdue  the  religious  mind  into  the 
ways  of  truth  and  soberness.  Their  weapons 
have  been  self-denial,  earnestness,  and  devotion : 
they  have  made  no  appeal  to  the  imbecility 
and  self-delusions  of  dreamy  minds ;  hence 
there  is  nothing  transient  in  the  impressions 
they  have  made.  They  came  forth  with  prin- 
ciples of  stability,  and  those  principles  will  sus- 
tain them.  They  will  live  in  their  fruits,  pro- 
duced, as  they  are,  by  earnest  and  exemplary 
theologians;  by  men,  powerful  in  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures — from  which  all  sound  doctrine 
is  to  be  proved, — and  strictly  obedient  to  the 
Church,  which  furnishes  the  doctrine  that  Scrip- 
ture is  to  prove.'' 

"  I  was  long  opposed  to  them,*'  said  Mr. 
Churton ;  ^'  but  I  was  at  length  enabled  to  see 
that  the  good  that  is  in  them  overbalances  any 
small  amount  of  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
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want  of  judgment  in  one  or  two  indiyiduals 
among  them.  New  habits  have  been  fbrmed 
in  the  Church,  habits  which  certainlj  htefe 
within  them  the  principle  of  permanence.  Men 
have  got  hold  of  enduring  reasons  for  doing 
what  is  right.  Method  has  been  engrafted 
upon  zeal,  and  a  new  life  given  to  sacred  form- 
alities through  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
their  meaning.  It  is  true,  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  the  seed 
has  been  sown,  and  is  growing  up  vigorously, 
and  bids  fair  to  prosper  more  and  more.  And 
the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  we  may  believe, 
will  not  affect  this  growth ;  for  the  revived 
principles  and  practices  are  to  guide,  and  not 
be  guided, — to  lead,  and  not  to  follow, — to 
teach  with  the  mild  earnestness  of  dignified 
authority,  and  not  to  sue  with  flatteries  of 
private  judgment,  or  appeals  to  particular  in- 
spiration.^^ 

"  The  Church  no  longer  sleeps,^^  said  Sir 
John ;  ^^  the  Calvinistic  vehemence,  exhibited 
by  individual  preachers,  no  longer  lords  it  over 
the  sober   dignity   and   practical    authoritative 
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preaching  of  the  Church.  The  apostolic  sys- 
tem, and  its  inestimable  value,  are  far  more 
generally  understood,  and  more  dutifully  and 
affectionately  appreciated  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  These  advantages  may  be  attended 
with  some  misconstruction  for  awhile,  and,  pos- 
sibly, some  ill-judged  commotion  on  the  part 
of  opponents  ;  but  they  will  not  lead  to  schism, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  will  in  due  time  promote 
the  unity  of  the  Church.*^ 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"*  said  Mr. 
Churton ;  ^*  for  you,  sir,  must  have  seen  great 
changes  in  your  time.^ 

'*  I  have  witnessed,**^  answered  Sir  John 
**  irregularities  in  and  out  of  the  Church  ;  for 
instance,  the  extraordinary  inconsistencies  of 
the  good  John  Wesley,  and  the  fervid  dogmas 
of  the  more  refined  and  polished,  yet  perse- 
cuted, Charles  Simeon.  But  this  march  of 
the  Anglo-catholics  is  the  most  wonderAil  of 
all  ;  for  they  have  given  men^s  minds  not  only 
aomething  to  work  upon,  but  something  to 
rest  upon.  They  have  given  a  taste  for  close 
reasoning  and   solid  learning,  and  they  have 
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inculcated  deyotional  habits,  intelligible  to  all, 
and  practicable  by  all.  This  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  usual  popular  reviyals  in  religion,  when 
men  appeal  to  the  passions,  to  the  equality, 
and  the  exaltation  of  self,  under  the  pretext  of 
deteriorating  all.  But  these  men  have  given 
intellect  plenty  of  reception,  and  yet  hayeset  up 
metes  and  bounds  for  it,  that  it  may  accom- 
plish its  task,  and  then  be  at  rest.  In  doing 
this,  faults  no  doubt,  haye  been  committed,  per^ 
haps,  now  and  then,  serious  ones,  but  still  the 
work  has  been  great,  and  the  effect  glorious  be- 
yond all  expectation,  when  we  consider  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  machinery  that  has  been  set  in 
motion.^' 

"  They  certainly  set  out  with  a  small 
beginning,'**  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

"  And  are  now  become  a  mustard-tree  in 
growth,''  said  Sir  John.  "  Such  is  the  progress 
of  all  great  and  lasting  truths.  ^  So,'  says, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  *  have  I  seen  the  sun,  with 
a  little  ray  of  distant  light,  challenge  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  without  violence  and 
noise,   climbing  up  the  liill,  hath  made  night 
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SO  to  retire  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the 
joys  and  sprightliness  of  the  morning.' '" 

^^  A  beautiful  illustration,''  said  Mr.  Holmes ; 
^*  but  still,  Sir  John,  we  cannot  call  the  reli- 
gious exertions  of  the  Calvinistic  party, '  night.'" 

'*0h  no,  I  hope  not,"answered  Sir  John ;  *'  but 
Jeremy  may  be  offered  in  the  general  sense." 

**  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Reginald,  '^  how 
warmly  our  opponents  feel  the  peculiar  impulse 
given  to  religious  feeling,  as  well  as  to  high 
religious  principle,  by  the  writers  of  the  Anglo- 
catholic  doctrines.  Many  who  had  been  cele- 
brated as  preachers  before  their  appearance, 
if  they  did  not  embrace  the  views  of  the  Anglo- 
catholics,  lost  their  congregations.  Writers, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  told  they  could  not 
write  too  fast,  such  was  the  demand  for  their 
works,  found  that  their  works  would  no  longer 
sell.  Many  of  them  assumed  a  proper  posi- 
tion in  their  parishes,  and  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  dictation  of  the  aoi-diaant  pious,  pointed 
out  to  the  really  pious  what  things  they  ought 
to  believe  and  to  do.     The  dignitaries  of  the 
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Church,  who  had  been  worshiped  as  saints 
because  encouragers  of  the  coteries  which 
formed  factions  in  the  different  parishes  of 
their  bishoprics  or  archdeaconries,  found  thai 
their  personal  consideration  decreased;  while 
the  official  authority  they  possessed,  though 
respected,  was  shared  equally  with  all  in  the 
same  ofHce,  from  whom  they  would  &iii  haye 
stood  apart.  All  these  things  conspired  to 
render  the  partisans  of  low  Churchism,  who 
had  in  general  degenerated  from  the  asceticism 
of  the  first  '  evangelicals^  into  self-indulgence, 
extremely  bitter  against  the  Anglo-catholic 
tenets,  and  their  supporters.**"* 

"  I  hope  there  was  not  much  bitterness,'^ 
said  Mr.  Holmes,  while  a  little  uneasiness 
crept  over  his  embarrassed  countenance. 

^^  Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  religious  con- 
troversy,'^ continued  Reginald,  "  more  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  was  never  exhibited,  than  has 
of  late  been  displayed  in  The  Record  and 
Christian  Observer.  And  they  have  obtained 
the  support  of  some  to  whom  bitterness  of 
temper   is  not   natural,   merely  because   they 
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are  under  the  influence  of  a  principle  which 
they  condemn,  and  because  there  is  a  large 
beam  in  that  eye  which  is  scrutinising  the  motes 
in  the  high-church  eye.'*' 

**  I  believe  there  are  many,^  said  Mr.  Chur- 
ton,  ^^  who  are  opposed  to  the  Anglo-catholics, 
only  because  their  writings  interpret  Scripture 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  low-church- 
men have  received  as  a  tradition  from  the 
fomiders  of  their  party,  their  Venns,  Scotts, 
Henrys,  &c.,  &c.  They  contend,  in  theory, 
for  the  right  of  private  judgment;  but  when- 
ever any  one'*s  private  judgment  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  their's  their  indignation  is  great.  They 
probably  excuse  in  their  journals  a  violence 
of  which  they  would  not  themselves  be  guilty, 
under  the  idea  that  every  one  is  a  heretic  who 
receives  not  Scripture  in  their  sense,  and  that 
everjrthing  is  lawful  which  puts  down  a  heresy : 
forgetting  that  it  was  on  this  principle  that 
many  Papists,  whose  hearts  were  not  originally 
unkind,  consented  to  the  persecution  of  Bonner 
in  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary.^ 

^*  It  is  but  right  to  say,  that  many  of  what 
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is  called  the  low-church  party/"  said  Reginald, 
^^have  been  disgusted  with  the  virulence  of 
their  leading  publications,  such  as  *  The  Record,' 
&c. ;  and  the  really  spiritual  and  high-minded 
have  become  high  Churchmen,  while  the 
worldly  and  the  passionate  continue  as  they 
were,  and  are  supported  by  the  weak ;  and  this 
party  has  determined,  come  what  will,  to  tread 
down  and  trample  on  high-churchmen.  To  fire 
and  faggot  they  cannot  resort,  but  the  arrows 
of  bitter  words  have  been  plenteously  sent 
forth." 

"  Come,  come ;  as  we  say  in  the  House  of 
Commpns,  *  order,  order!'"  said  Sir  John,  smil- 
ing. ^'  Reginald  is  warm ;  but  he  must  take 
care  lest  he,  too,  become  a  partizan." 

^^  I  had  some  shameful  writings  and  doings 
in  mind,"  said  Reginald ;  ^'  or  I  should  not 
have  spoken — I  am  too  severe." 

*'  Noble  boy  !  "  cried  Sir  John.  "  Never  be 
ashamed  to  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong.  See 
what  a  complete  pattern  of  meekness  and  re- 
signation some  of  the  persecuted  and  slander- 
ed   Anglo-catholics    have    set    to   the    world. 
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And  let  us  hope  that  no  more  attacks  will  be 
made,  and  then  no  retaliation  will  be  required, 
and  T^e  shall  all  be  free  to  point  out  those 
minor  differences  in  opinion^  which  will  always 
exist,  even  where  there  is  coincidence  of  prin- 
eipk?'' 

This  last  observation  from  the  mouth  of  Sir 
John  had  nearly  brought  the  conversation  to 
a  close ;  and  indeed  the  night  was  rapidly 
passing  away :  when  Emily  must  yet  ^  say  her 
say,^  in  conclusion. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Reginald,''  said  she, 
"  what  your  friend  Froude  wrote  to  you.  How 
he  declared  the  doctrines  derived  from  the  sec- 
tarians of  the  seventeenth  century  to  b^  al- 
together coarse  and  hard,  devoid  of  reverence 
and  refinement.  He  disliked  the  levity  of  the 
system.  ^  The  imaginative  and  poetic,'  he  wrote, 
*  and  in  youth,  at  least,  before  this  working-day 
worid  has  brushed  the  dew  from  the  flower, 
there  are  iew  among  us  utterly  devoid  of  poetic 
feding  —  the  imaginative  mind  wanders  over 
the  turbid  billows  of  modem  Protestantism  like 
the  dove  seeking  rest  in  vain :  and  even  should 
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it  occasionally  meet  with  an  olive  branch,  it 
cannot  satisfy  itself  without  the  shelter  of  the 
ark,  till  the  last  vestige  of  the  troubled  waters 
has  disappeared,  tiU  peace  and  security,  flow- 
ers and  verdure,  have  again  gladdened  the  fiioe 
of  the  earth.''' 

^'  I  do  remember  it,"  said  Reginald,  empha- 
tically ;  ^^  and  there  are  many  persons  whose 
natural  turn  of  mind  makes  them  instinctively 
shrink  with  disgust  from  the  coarseness  and 
familiarity  of  the  system  opposed  to  us,  long 
before  reading  and  reflection  have  given  them 
solid  grounds  for  their  antipathy/' 

"  But  the  Anglo-catholic  writers  of  this 
day,"  said  Mr.  Churton,  "have,  indeed,  with 
flowers  and  verdure,  again  gladdened  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  have  pointed  out  to  us  the 
rich  mine  of  catholicity  that  our  own  Church 
possesses.  They  have  brought  before  our  eyes 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  Hooker,  Andrews, 
Laud,  Hammond,  Bull,  Kenn,  Bramhall,  Sut- 
ton, Taylor,  Potter,  Wilson,  and  a  host  more, 
who  bear  witness  that  Anglo-catholicism  is 
not   a  novelty  on  the   earth,  but  a  good   old 
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Protestant  way.  They  have  shown  us  the  re- 
semblance and  agreement  between  them  and 
the  elder  Anglo-catholic  divines;  they  have 
unlocked  for  us  a  treasure-house,  of  whose  very 
existence,  though  our'^s  by  inheritance,  we  were 
ignorant — a  treasure-house,  where  the  light  of 
truth  has  been  long  burning  in  silence  and  in 
solitude,  like  the  everlasting  lamps  in  the  Rosi- 
crocian  vault.'' 

*'And  as  a  reward,"  said  Reginald,  *'for 
the  inestimable  gift  these  noble-minded  men 
have  bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  required  to 
regard  them  with  horror,  or  at  least  with  dis- 
trust and  contempt.     This  is  surely  monstrous.'' 

"  It  would  be  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye," 
said  Cecile. 

"  These  revilers,"  said  Sir  John,  "  are  doing 
themselves  no  kind  of  good,  and  are  assuredly 
advertising  the  good  works,  inadvertently,  of 
those  whom  they  seek  to  cover  with  obloquy. 
But  peace  alway,  by  all  means,  should  be  the 
foremost  motto  of  every  consistent  Christian." 

The  butler  now  came  in,  as  usual,  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  to  arrange  the  kneelings  for  the  rest 
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of  the  servants ;  and*  it  was  always  a  rule  with 
the  good  family,  that  all  conversation  or  occupa- 
tion should  at  once  cease,  and  thus  seven  or 
eight  minutes  were  gained  previously  to  ad- 
dressing the  Almighty  in  prayer  and  praise. 
After  prayers  were  over,  the  ladies  commonly 
retired  immediately;  and  the  gentlemen  were 
left  awhile,  to  discourse  on  any  topics  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Holmes  remained  at  Swan- 
bourne,  but  Mr.  Churton  returned  home,  under 
light  of  a  lovely  moon,  across  the  beautiful 
park,  to  his  antique  and  recherche  parsonage. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


O  father  !  rise  not  in  this  fray 
The  Iiairs  are  white  upon  your  head. 
Dear  father,  hear  inc  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 
Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name  : 
A  just  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 
A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 
Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 


Wordsworth. 


On  the  morrow  the  whole  of  our  little  party 
met  in  good  time  at  breakfast.  But  the  night 
before,  after  the  conversation  on  the  Anglo- 
catholic  £Edth  was  over,  Emily  and  Cecile 
could  not  retire  to  rest  before  they  had  learned 
their  father'^s  determination  in  regard  to  the 
coming  election.  Their  maid  could  not  tell 
them,  neither  could  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
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worthy  old  steward  had  long  left  the  Hall  for 
his  house  at  the  western  side  of  the  park. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  At  length  it  was 
agreed  that  both  of  them  should  go  to  their 
father^s  room,  on  hearing  him  come  up  the 
old  staircase,  and  explain  the  object  of  their 
visit.  This  was  soon  done ;  and  Sir  John, 
who  seemed  pleased  with  their  anxiety  in  the 
matter,  would  not  dismiss  them  hurriedly,  but 
talked  jocosely  on  the  arrangements  to  be  made, 
if  he  did  continue  a  candidate;  at  the  same 
time  not  speaking  positively  on  the  subject. 

After  parting  with  their  dear  father,  Cecile 
and  Emily  sat  up  a  long  time  in  conversa- 
tion, the  former  being  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
re-election  of  Sir  John,  and  the  latter  being 
rather  inclined  to  it,  for  she  thought  that  the 
usual  business  in  Parliament  would  engross  her 
father^s  thoughts,  and  thus  raise  his  spirits,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  been  habituated  to  an  active 
life.  Doubtless,  Reginald  also  had  conversed 
with  his  &ther  on  the  subject,  or  we  should 
have  seen  him  anxious  to  obtain  information 
from  his  sisters ;  but,  with  all  parties,  it  was  at 
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present  a  delicate  and  affecting  matter,  for  it 
necessarily  brought  to  mind  many  former 
occasions,  when  Lady  Armitage  shone  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  courtesy,  and  kindness,  and  un- 
limited generosity,  shown  by  her  ladyship  in 
the  exercise  of  real  old  English  hospitality. 

Reginald  had  entered  the  breakfast-room 
somewhat  later  than  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  banter  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  asserted,  confidently,  that  he 
had  been  heard  walking  about  his  room  in  an 
unquiet  manner,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  Insisted  that  either  his  sleep  had  been 
haunted  by  visions  of  the  Anglo-catholic  theolo- 
gians, or  that  he  had  been  throwing  off  the 
imaginings  of  a  fervid  brain  on  this  engrossing 
and  captivating  subject.  Now,  Reginald  al- 
ways strictly  adhered  to  truth,  and  he  could 
not,  even  in  joke,  assert  a  falsehood ;  the  confes- 
sion therefore,  was  soon  extracted  from  his  un- 
willing lips,  that  he  had  been  paying  court  to 
the  Muses  during  the  morning,  but  that  the 
production  had  emanated  without  effort,  and 
without  intention  of  its  ever  meeting  other  eye 

N  5 
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than  his  own.  He  had  written  it,  he  added, 
with  great  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  the  subject 
was  one  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest. 
But  soon  the  embarrassing  thought  occurred 
to  him,  how  could  he  escape  the  quick  and 
eager  questioning  of  Emily,  how  avoid  her  in- 
exorable demands  that  the  lines  should  be  pro- 
duced, be  read  aloud,  and  be  reviewed  by  the 
arch  improyisatrice  ?  Such  was  immediately 
the  case,  and  poor  Reginald  was  absolutely 
driven  from  the  breakfast-table  to  his  own 
room,  not  to  return  therefrom,  save  and  except 
with  the  Parnassian  document  itself ! 

This  was  an  awkward  affair;  but  Emily 
was  despotic,  and  her  vassal  must  needs  obey 
with  alacrity.  Behold,  then,  Reginald  on  his 
return ;  see  his  abased  look  !  hear  him,  by  way 
of  apology,  suggest  that,  since  the  devoted  men 
who  hold  the  primitive  catholic  principles  of 
truth,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  the  very  soul  and  genius  of  true  poetry,  and 
have  devoted  their  extraordinary  gifts  to  the 
noblest  purposes,  it  is  but  becoming  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made,  however  humble,  to 
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celebrate  their  useM  existence,  in  tributary 
Terse.  Such  was  the  apology  of  Reginald ;  and 
without  any  farther  preamble,  we  will  cite  the 
lines  extorted  from  the  most  reluctant  of  all 
reluctant  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  the 
sisters  nine,  by  the  ever-persevering  and  laugh- 
ing Emily. 

"  SONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ON    READING   THE    FOLLOWING   SENTENCE   IN   THE    REV.   J.    H. 
NEWMAN*8   LETTER   TO   THE   BISHOP   OF   OXFORD. 

"  Our  business  is  with  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves  more 
holy,  more  self-denying,  more  primitive,  more  worthy  our 
high  calling.** 

"  Sons  of  the  Church  !  lone  men  of  prayer  ! 
Ye  breathe  in  high  and  holy  air  ; 
The  world's  tired  eye  is  turned  on  you 
As  on  a  beauteous,  peaceful  view : 
She  needs  a  guide,  she  seeks  a  home — 
The  stranger  cannot  always  roam : 
The  traveller  will  long  for  rest, 
Wlierc  he  may  be  securely  blest. 
Sons  of  the  Church,  we  '11  follow  them. 
Our  guides  unto  Jerusalem. 

"  Men,  prepared  to  walk  again 
In  wretched  exile,  want,  and  pain  : 
They  've  shown  to  us  the  heavenly  stair  ! 
Oh  may  we  climb  to  glory  there, 
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Whence  the  Spirit  crieth  *  Come !' 
Where  the  hride  is  in  her  home ! 
Whence  the  modest  joy,  the  peace 
That  longeth  for  the  soul's  release. 
Sons  of  the  Church  !  may  we  with  them 
Be  folded  in  Jerusalem. 

"  The  fearless  men,  we  love  them  well ! 
Their  name  is  as  a  binding  spell ; 
A  charm  is  on  their  path ;  they  seem 
Encircled  with  a  hallowed  gleam  : 
Humility,  so  sweet  and  pure, 
With  charity,  that  can  endure, 
Such  chastened  thought,  such  holy  zeal, 
Such  vigil  for  the  common  weal : 
Christian  men,  we  '11  join  with  them 
In  journey  to  Jerusalem. 


« 


Ye  saintly  men,  the  purple  tide 
That  flowed  from  Jesu's  bleeding  side 
Is  all  your  trust :  and  with  the  gift 
That  doth  above  all  passion  lift, 
Ye  tell  us  of  the  saints'  communion, 
That  earthly  and  undying  union 
Of  those  still  linkM  in  suffering  here 
With  blest  ones  in  a  heavenly  sphere  I 
Sons  of  the  Church,  we  '11  fly  to  them 
To  learn  of  our  Jerusalem. 


"  When  shall  we  see  the  life  above, 
That  kingdom  of  eternal  love  ? 
To  speak  of  it,  to  hear,  to  write. 
To  read  throughout  the  watchful  night ! 
To  need,  and  ardently  desire 
A  harp  amid  the  seraph  choir : 
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To  be  unmoved  at  every  loss 

In  our  advance  unto  the  cross  ! 

Sons  of  the  Church,  in  league  with  them, 

We  're  longing  for  Jerusalem. 

"  Christian  men  !  their  crown  is  near 
To  saints  and  angels  long  time  dear  ! 
A  little  more  of  earthly  care, 
A  little  more  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
Then  shall  calumny  be  still, 
Falsehood  lose  its  daring  will. 
Persecution  be  struck  dumb. 
Angels  shouting  *  Come,  they  come  ! ' 
The  Lord  himself  shall  welcome  them 
To  their  long-sought  Jerusalem  !" 

"  Very  appropriate  lines,''  said  Sir  John, 
as  soon  as  Reginald  had  ceased  reading  them. 

"  Oh,  delightful  lines,''  cried  Emily ;  "  but 
what  is  the  matter  with  dear  Cecile  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, rising  hastily. 

Cecile's  heart  was  full,  and  tears  were  trick- 
ling down  her  face,  over  which  had  stolen  a 
deep  blush. 

"  They  are  very  pretty  lines,  indeed,'^  said 
Reginald.  And  these  few  words  tended  to 
confirm  a  sudden  thought  that  had  suggested 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  party,  and  Emily 
could   hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming,    '  They 
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are  Cecile^s  verses !  ^  Cecile,  however,  made 
a  successful  effort  to  recover  herself;  aud  Sir 
John  at  once,  after  a  meek  approval  of  the 
attempt  to  eulogize  the  Anglo-catholic  writers 
in  poetic  strain,  diverted  the  conversation  into  a 
different  channel. 

Breakfast  passed  away,  and  the  baronet  was 
seated  in  the  ante-room  of  the  library,  with 
his  good  old  steward  at  his  elbow,  the  hour 
of  decision  having  arrived  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  Emily's,  which  was  now  being  debated 
by  the  little  junta  in  an  adjoiniug  room :  — 
"  I  wonder  if  papa  does  really  intend  to  re- 
present the  county  again  ?'' 

The  answer  must  positively  be  given  this  day, 
and  as  yet  Sir  John's  mind  is  opposed  to  the 
turmoil  and  agitation  necessarily  attendant  on 
electioneering  business;  the  old  steward  also 
thinks  that  retirement  and  rural  occupations 
are  more  consonant  with  his  master's  present 
state  of  feeling,  and  the  resolution  to  resign 
at  once  seems  to  be  determined  on.  But  the 
post  arrives,  and  with  it  a  huge  bag  of  letters, 
one  of  which  is  discovered  to  be  in  theh  and- 
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writing  of  Dr.  Hookwell,  and  the  Leeds  post- 
mark is  on  it.  This  letter  was  opened  first ; 
and  its  perusal  occupied  the  baronet  a  long  time, 
much  to  the  anxiety  of  the  honest  steward, 
who  could  read  in  his  master^s  countenance  the 
rapid  transitions  of  thought  that  passed  across 
his  mind.  At  length,  with  a  calm  and  settled 
countenance,  the  worthy  baronet  handed  the 
letter  to  his  steward,  and  a  deep  silence  for 
a  time  ensued.  Its  contents  were  as  follow: 
— The  reverend  Doctor  and  friend  commenced 
with  delicate  allusions  to  his  own  presumption 
in  attempting  to  bias  Sir  John^s  mind ;  but  on 
his  return  to  Leeds  he  found  all  men  engaged 
in  discourse  on  the  baronet^s  probable  resigna- 
tion, and  heard  the  strongest  expressions  of 
attachment  .used  towards  him ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  opposing  party  were  dreading  lest 
the  man  whom  all  Yorkshire  venerated,  should 
be  brought  forward  again.  Still  more  consi- 
derate and  beautiful  allusions  were  made  to 
his  recent  bereavement,  his  advanced  time  of 
life,  his  contentment,  and  love  of  reading  and 
rural  scenes,  and    at    the    same  time  to  the 
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duty  he  owed  his  country.  And  a  stem  sense 
of  duty,  added  the  writer,  could  alone  nerve 
him  to  leave  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  come 
forward  and  prevent  the  enemies  of  the  valaed 
institutions  of  the  country  from  seeking,  mi- 
consciously  it  might  be,  her  inevitable  ruin. 

The  following  passage  respecting  the  moral 
degeneracy  produced  by  the  Whig  party,  dur- 
ing their  rule,  may  be  allowed  to  be  extracted, 
free  as  it  is,  from  private  allusions  to  the 
baronet^s  situation. 

'*  The  course  of  the  Whigs  has  been  that 
of  worrying  and  discouraging  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  promoting  anger  and  violence ; 
first,  by  direct  encouragement,  and  then  by 
harsh  punishments  of  that  which  they  encou- 
raged. They  have  done  all  that  men  could  do 
to  destroy  that  principle  of  obedience  which  is 
founded  on  reverence  and  respect  for  religious 
institutions.  The  people  are  not  so  religious, 
so  obedient,  so  calm,  so  prudent,  so  happy, 
as  they  were.  No  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  Whigs  in  power  to  discourage  rash 
speculations ;  and  the  people  have  been  plun- 
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dered  by  foreign  political  gamblers  who  pro- 
mised what  they  well  knew  could  never  be 
perfonned.  Prudence  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  British  public.  Pub- 
lic happiness  has  not  increased — for  happiness 
depends  on  a  calm  assurance  of  good  :  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  Whig  government  of 
late  years  has  been  to  unsettle  all  things  which 
were  settled,  and  to  give  to  the  restless,  the 
disobedient,  and  the  desperate,  great  scope 
and  indulgence,  at  the  expense  of  the  faith&I, 
the  dutiful,  and  the  true  of  heart.^^ 

The  writer  alluded,  also,  to  the  desecration 
of  all  sacred  feeling,  as  caused  by  the  Dissent- 
ing party  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  among  whom 
might  be  ranked  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
excellent  and  conscientious  baronet. 

^'  Instead  of  the  ministers  of  religion  (so 
denominated  among  the  Dissenters)  standing  be- 
tween the  violence  and  rudeness  of  the  people, 
and  the  object  towards  which  any  violence  may 
be  directed,  their  daily  task  is  to  spread  and 
promote  that  violence,  and  to  impart  to  it  an 
unhallowed  force.      Thank  God  !    our  sacred 
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places  are  still  sacred ;  the  true  courts  of  the 
Lord^s  house  are  still  trod  by  the  quiet  foot. 
The  altars  of  our  holy  Catholic  reUgion,  which 
no  steps  but  those  of  reverence  should  ever 
approach ;  where  the  soul  of  man  should  bow, 
together  with  his  knees,  in  humble  adoration 
of  the  Fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  and  in  hea- 
venly-minded aspirations  after  that  peace  which 
passeth  merely  human  understanding, — these 
sacred  altars  are  not  devoted  to  political  pur- 
poses, nor  made  the  standing-places  of  vio- 
lent demagogues,  who  endeavour  to  inspire 
their  hearers  with  the  fiercest  hatred  of  their 
political  opponents." 

The  worthy  Doctor  concluded  by  reminding 
the  venerable  Sir  John,  that  his  eldest  son. 
Colonel  Armitage,  would  soon  be  returning 
from  abroad,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  electors  of  Yorkshire  would  gladly 
and  grateftdly  confide  to  him  the  trust  that 
had  been  so  worthily  exercised  by  his  father ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  important  that 
there  should  be  no  interregnum  in  right  and  just 
representation,  and   that  the  whole   Conservar 
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tiye  body  should  be  strengtheDed  and  cheered 
by  the  re-appearance  of  Sir  Johii  on  the  field 
of  his  long-established  renown. 

The  last  words  of  the  letter  left  the  whole 
matter  in  Sir  John^s  hands ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  writer  implored  him  not  to  decide  until 
after  a  calm  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  for  certainly  it  was  a  painful 
and  delicate  business,  and  no  man  could  feel 
more  acutely  for  tbe  situation  of  difficulty  in 
which  the  baronet  was  placed,  than  he  (the 
writer)  did. 

This  letter,  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Sir  John.  He  had  expected  strong 
solicitations  from  his  friends,  and  therefore 
had  purposely  kept  himself  open  to  any  im- 
pressions that  might  be  made,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  ignorance  of  Cecile  and  Emily 
respecting  their  father's  determination.  Tears 
ran  down  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  the  weather- 
beaten  steward  at  the  moumftd  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  the  letter,  and  he  was  now 
despatched  to  summon  Cecile,  Emily,  and 
Reginald   into    their   father's  presence.      The 
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worthy  baronet  would  not  take  any  final  step 
without  first  consulting  the  older  members  of 
his  family ;  and  this  course  was  taken,  not 
through  any  weakness  in  judgment  or  deter- 
mination, but  in  that  noble  belief  that  each 
one  might  have  something  important  to  sug- 
gest, and  that  a  man^s  best  and  most  disin* 
terested  counsellors  are  the  beloved  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  the  constant  inmates 
of  his  own  household.  The  deliberation  lasted 
some  time,  and  the  result  was,  the  framing  of 
the  following  address,  for  Dr.  Hookwell  had 
mentioned  that  this  should  be  done  without  a 
mementos  delay,  as  a  matter  due  to  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  both  the  great  parties  in- 
terested in  the  threatened  stniggle. 

"  To  THE  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  and 
Electors  of  the  County  of  York. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"For  the  eleventh  time  I  stand  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  honest  and 
independent  electors  of  the  county  of  York, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  again  the  representa- 
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tive  of  their  interests  in  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament. 

"  Firmly  believing  that  our  country  owes  her 
pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  her  Christianity,  which,  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, her  commerce  enables  her  to  spread 
amongst  the  millions  who  own  her  dominion, 
I  shall  consider  it  my  most  sacred  duty,  not 
only  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  that  ancient 
citadel  of  our  faith,  the  Established  Church, 
but  to  exert  every  eflfort  to  promote  its  effi- 
ciency, and  render  it  commensurate  with  the 
increased  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  In  all 
the  domestic  calamities  of  my  later  life  I  have 
deeply  felt  the  value  of  the  services  of  that 
Church ;  and  the  common  dictates  of  benevo- 
lence compel  me  to  extend  those  blessings  to 
others  which  have  been  of  such  inestimable 
comfort  and  benefit  to  myself. 

"  Gentlemen,  your  old  servant  need  not  now 

make   professions   of  loyalty,   nor  would  you, 

I  feel  convinced,  seek  to  bind  and  fetter  his 

judgment  by  any  premature  pledge  in  regard 

to  the  numerous  questions  that  will  pass  under 
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his  dispassionate  review ;  but  I  would  beg  to 
say,  should  I  be  honoured  with  your  renewed 
confidence,  that  the  protection  of  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  will  be  an  object  of  my  special  care, 
feeling,  as  I  do,  that  upon  this  firm  and  natural 
foundation,  the  trade,  the  commerce,  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  social  prosperity  rest. 

^^  I  shall  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  many  of  my  old  and  valued 
friends  ;  and  meanwhile,  I  must  beg  that  all 
will  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness personally  shown  to  me,  as  also  for  the 
attachment  to  my  constitutional  principles,  so 
often  evinced  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  worthy 
electors  of  the  county  of  York. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

"  John  Armitage.*"' 

*'  Swanboume  Hall." 

Such  was  the  firm  and  courteous  address 
issued  from  the  library  of  Sir  John  Armitage. 
When  it  was  finished,   he  looked   around   on 
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his  book-shelves,  and  turning  to  Reginald, 
said — 

"  What  pages,  aye,  what  volumes  might  be 
written  in  behalf  of  our  sacred  principles  ! 
Let  us  trust,  that  day  by  day  they  will 
become  more  known,  until  they  are  supported 
on  the  basis  of  that  positive  proof  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  which  can  be  so  easily  given. 
Soon  will  this  address  meet  the  eye  of  thou- 
sands, and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  many,  and  with  the  deliberate 
scorn  of  few.^ 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  in  the  upper 

regions   of  Swanboume    Hall,   we    must    not 

» 

overlook  the  state  of  things  below.  —  The 
honest  steward  had  retired  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  for  refreshment,  previously  to  a 
journey  he  was  directly  to  take,  and  this  room 
had  privileges  belonging  to  its  inner  precincts 
that  would  have  vied  with,  if  not  surpassed, 
the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  Almack^s  itself. 
There  sat,  in  an  antique  high-backed  chair, 
Mrs.  Marvel  herself;   and  her  audience  con- 
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sisted  of  Mr.  Joshua  Sparrow,  the  excellent 
butler  of  the  Hall,  and  Mr.  Caleb,  the  old 
butler  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Churton's  father, 
and  now  in  the  service  of  the  amiable  and 
worthy  son,  —  for  the  Churtons  sprang  of  a 
race  who  knew  how  to  provide  for  old  and 
trusty  servants.  Mr.  Churton's  butler  had  evi- 
dently come  up  to  the  Hall  to  hear  what  he 
could  at  this  interesting  period,  when  nuncia 
fama  was  perambulating  every  place  with 
strange,  and  passing  strange  rumours;  but  it 
was  probable  that  he  was  not  so  much  de- 
puted by  his  excellent  master,  as  by  his  own 
uncontrollable  impulses.  There  was  a  coinci- 
dence in  regard  to  the  two  butlers,  well  worthy 
of  remark.  Both  of  them  looked  like  butlers ; 
—  and  had  the  commonalty  of  butlers  wished 
to  raise  up  for  the  admiration  of  their  whole 
fraternity  a  king  of  the  butlers,  they  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  exact  and  appropriate 
representative  elsewhere,  or  have  been  more 
puzzled  to  make  their  choice  between  the  two 
candidates.  But  what  was  remarkable,  to  use 
a  vulgar   similitude,  the   two   butlers  were  as 
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like  as  two  peas  ;  both  had  faces  wrinkled 
like  a  pair  of  unblown  bellows,  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  well-stretched  and  jocund  cheek 
that  each  bore  in  former  days, — both  were 
lame  from  gout  or  lumbago,  and  both  were 
pecuharly  ancient  in  their  appearance, — both 
had  the  same  voices,  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  the  same  things,  the  same  wigs  of 
msty  brown,  the  same  original  buckles  at  their 
knees,  and  on  their  shoes,  —  both  wore  that 
butler^s  everlasting  appendage,  a  watch-ribband 
with  a  huge  bunch  of  brazen  seals, — both  called 
Mrs.  Marvel  "  dear  Susannah,^  and  hinc  ilia 
lacryma  of  Mr.  Caleb.  If  Mr.  Joshua  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  old  wine,  Mr.  Caleb  knew 
well,  from  experience,  the  mode  and  manner 
of  its  possession ;  and  if  Mrs.  Marvel  seemed 
ruffled  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Joshua,  the 
said  Mr.  Joshua  knew  too  well,  from  experi- 
ence, what  the  designing  Mr.  Caleb  had  been 
about,  in  his  soothing  way  of  saying  tender 
things, — ^in  short,  the  two  ancient  butlers  per- 
fectly understood  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Su- 
sannah understood  them  both.     And  well  she 
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might,  for  they  had  both  the  same  smiles, 
winks,  and  nods ;  both  said  and  did  the 
same  things  in  their  neck-and-neck  race  for 
her  favour;  so  that  it  was  impossiUe  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one,  without  also  JaiOw- 
ing  thoroughly  the  character  and  tempemture 
of  the  other.  The  same  accidents  of  sorrow 
or  merriment  made  them,  like  two  weather- 
glasses in  one  room,  rise  or  fall  in  concert ;  tke 
same  circumstances  of  humour  or  pathos  raised 
or  subdued  their  fancies.  It  was  quite  as  ridi- 
culous to  behold  them  in  their  merry  moods, 
with  their  countenances  screwed  into  the  very 
same  identical  giggle,  as  it  was  to  witness  the 
desponding  and  sympathetic  length  of  feature 
that  sometimes  caused  a  most  imperturbable 
gravity  during  a  whole  evening.  Mrs.  Susannah 
Marvel  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  propriety 
of  conduct ;  she  knew  well,  that  in  order  to 
wield  her  authority,  she  must  never  compro- 
mise it,  by  giving  room  for  a  tale  of  scandal, 
and,  indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  decorom 
of  that  honourable  place  of  entric  to  all  butlers 
of  eminence — the  housekeeper's  room ;  but  still. 
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Mrs.  Susannah  had  a  little  vanity  and  love  of 
worrying  in  her  composition,  and  she  liked  not 
the  Horatian  principle  of  nil  admirari  for  the 
other  sex,  and,  moreover,  seemed  to  esteem  them 
as  lawAil  game,  or  marks  for  the  sharp  arrows, 
that  ever  were  in  readiness,  at  a  moment^s  no- 
tice, in  her  capacious  quiver. 

This  day  Mrs.  Susannah  was  particularly 
cruel;  and,  much  to  Mr.  Caleb^s  chagrin,  she 
indulged  Mr.  Joshua  by  calling  up  reminiscences 
of  former  little  scenes  between  them,  which 
Mr.  Caleb  would  have  wished  forgotten ;  and 
he  soon,  to  his  utter  discomfiture,  beheld  Mrs. 
Marvel  become  more  happy  in  the  retrospect 
than  he  with  all  his  soft  speeches  had  ever 
made  her.  How  cruel  was  this,  when  Mr. 
Caleb  was  the  visitor !  Of  course  his  bosom 
carried  a  volcano  within,  while  Mr.  Joshua^s 
eyes  were  complacently  swinuning  with  delight, 
and  hiB  words,  like  oily  rtreamB,  were  flowing 
from  a  mouth  made  up  of  the  most  irresistibly 
provoking  good-nature  for  the  occasion.  Oh  ! 
how  generous  we  all  can  be  over  a  fallen  foe  ! 
Mr.  Caleb  deemed  it  a  prudent  thing  to  pass 
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over  these  ecstasies  of  Mr.  Joshaa  Sparrow,  as 
well  as  certain  little  extravagances  of  tender^ 
ness,  accompanied  by  a  familiarity  miknown 
to,  and  unattempted  by  himself,  bnt  which 
were  all  smilingly  received  by  Mrs.  Susannah, 
although  he  burned  to  kick  Mr.  Joshua;  and 
truly  ludicrous  would  a  scene  of  kicking,  or 
omntum-gatherum  fighting-match  have  been  be- 
tween these  equality  butlers. 

It  is  not   probable    that   Mr.   Joshua    was 
aware  of  Mr.  Caleb's  distress  of  mind  during 
these  dulcet  recollections  of  "  auid  lang  syne,*" 
for  he  naturally  supposed,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
when  Mr.  Caleb  could  no  longer  restrain  expres- 
sion of  his  ire,  that  if  Mr.  Caleb  cared  a  couple 
of  forks  for  her  he  would  have  linked  her  des- 
tiny unalterably  to  his  some  sixty  years  since. 
After  a  lengthened  interchange  of  mutual  re- 
membrances, somewhat  artificially  got  up,  we 
fear,  to  plague  the  *'  fiery  particle  "  of  poor  Mr. 
Caleb,  Mr.  Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Marvel  at  last 
dropped  the  subject,  and  entered  upon  a  varied 
conversation  concerning  the  respective  masters 
and    their    affairs,    under  whom   they  served. 
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And  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Caleb  began  to 
feel  himself  at  ease,  and  to  pay  something 
like  a  visitation  rather  than  a  visit,  for  often 
before  he  had  feigned  business,  in  order  with 
decency  to  depart,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  no 
more  wanted  than  one  of  the  huge  stone  bears 
that  sat  for  ever  over  the  gateway  of  the  ancient 
Hall. 

"  I  tell  you  again,'*'*  said  Mrs.  Susannah, 
*'  that  my  Lord  Temple,  and  a  true  lord  he 
is,  will  be  wedded  to  Miss  Cecile  before  many 
moons  are  gone  by.*" 

"Aye,  that  he  will,  111  warrant  ye,'*'  said 
Mr.  Caleb,  speaking  briskly,  without  show  of 
rage  or  fear. 

"  No  such  thing,"  returned  Mr.  Sparrow,  in 
a  tone  of  household  authority.  "  Do  you  think 
that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stapylton  has  walked 
and  talked  with  Miss  Cecile  in  all  the  blindest 
parts  of  our  house  and  groimds,  and  danced 
and  sang  with  her  so  constant,  for  nothing  at 
all  ?  No,  no,  it  ""s  a  match,  if  ever  there  was 
one  discovered  before  the  set  time — ^a  downright 
marriage  match,  and  well  all  see  it  right  soon."*^ 
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'^And  has  not  my  Lord  Temple  been  0c«i 
with  her  in  the  park,  and  at  the  widow'^s 
cottage,  and  the  funeral ;  while  folks  sa j  that 
Mr.  Stapylton  was  oat  a-fishing,  with  thongiits 
as  cool  as  the  stream  before  him?^  said  Mr. 
Caleb. 

''  What  of  that  ?""  answered  Mr.  Joshua,  lift- 
ing up  his  wig  by  the  action  of  his  brow;  "fcr 
one  word  breathed  by  my  lord,  Mr.  Stapytton 
has  uttered  thousands ;  for  if  ever  he  left  her 
alone  to  herself,  Heaven  knows  it  was  only  just 
to  rest  his  own  tongue;  and  she  so  pleased  with 
him  that  many  can  tell  the  same  story  as  my- 
self.'' 

"  Aye,  it's  a  true  story  enough — but  what,*" 

said  the  cruel  Mrs.  Marvel,  *' signifies  how 
much  a  man  may  say ;  it 's  the  quality,  and 
not  the  quantity  that  I  look  to;  and  sure 
enough  five  mii^utes  bit  of  talk  with  one  person 
may  be  worth  a  long  life's  discourse  with  an- 
other." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Joshua ;  ^^  and  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Stapylton  has  gone  deeper  into  her 
heart  by  the  length  of  my  duster,  than  any- 
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body  will  eyer  go  after  him.     Bless  me  !  .only 
look  at  his  care  of  her  when — '''' 

^^  Common  care,  and  no  more,'*^  said  Mr. 
Caleb;  '^for  he'^U  talk  with  Miss  Emily  as 
sincerely  as  with  Miss  Cecile;  and,  indeed, 
he 's  a  mighty  talker  with  all."^ 

*'^  Well,  well,*"  intervened  Mrs.  Susannah ; 
^^  maybe  there  will  be  a  great  contest  about 
our  dear  young  lady  yet ;  for,  sure  enough,  my 
Lord  Temple  wishes  for  her ;  and  if  what  Mr. 
Sparrow  says  is  true, — and  nobody  can  doubt 
Mr.  Sparrow'*s  word, — Mr.  Philip  Stapylton  is 
already  engaged  to  her.'^ 

*^  On  the  same  scent,  I  ''U  warrant  my  best  look, 
dear  Mrs.  Susannah,*^  said  Mr.  Joshua,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  self-satisfied  housekeeper. 

^^And  let  it  be  so,^  said  Mrs.  Susannah; 
^*  that  is,  let  him  try  to  win  her,  but  may  the 
gracious  Ooodness  prevent  it.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  ourselyes  to  settle  the  loves  and 
courtesies  of  the  gentles ;  but,  to  be  sure,  our 
young  hidy  must  speak  out  soon.^ 

^^  Lord  Temple,  dear  Mrs.  Susannah,  is  the 
better  man,^  said  Mr.  Caleb,  softly. 
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^'  That  may  be ;  and  I  don^t  dispute  that,*^ 
answered  Mr.  Joshua,  with  a  proyokingly  tri- 
umphant pause,  as  he  winked  at  Mrs.  Marvel, 
in  order  to  do  away  the  effect  of  Mr.  Galeb^s 
most  presumptuous  "  dear  Susannah  C  *^but  Mr. 
Stapylton,  be  he  best  or  not  best,  is  the  man 
to  win  the  day;  if's  the  church  steeple  to  a 
golden  toothpick.'** 

^^  Then,  how  is  this  election  business  to  be 
settled?^'  inquired  Mr.  Caleb;  "surely  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Stapylton  will  never  stand  up 
a^inst  Sir  John  !  '** 

"  Mr.  Stapylton  oppose  our  master  !*"  said 
Mrs.  Susannah,  with  all  the  hauteur  of  the 
proudest  dame  in  or  out  of  Christendom ;  "  Mr. 
Stapylton  oppose  our  master  !  heaven  help  the 
youth,  and  bid  him  look  into  himself  awhile.'' 

"  It 's  true :  the  bills  are  out,"  said  Mr. 
Caleb,  who  had  kept  the  most  important  news 
till  now,  in  order  that  he  might  end  triumph- 
antly over  Mr.  Joshua,  for  Mrs.  Susannah  loved 
to  hear  any  kind  of  news ;  "  it 's  true ;  and 
cannot  be  contradicted." 

"  It  is  not  true,  bv  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
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Joshua,  whose  coantenance  had  become  awfully 
elongated  at  the  sudden  intelligence ;  ^^  it  b  not 
true,  and  common  sense  tells  us  it  cannot  be 
so. 

"  But  what  did  those  strangely  cunning-look- 
ing men  come  for  F^**  asked  Mrs.  Susannah ; 
"  and  how  greedily  they  took  Mr.  Stapylton 
away  l'^ 

*'  Allow  me  to  proceed ! ""  ejaculated  Mr. 
Joshua,  not  forgetting  his  politeness.  "  Those 
men  certainly  were  lawyers  coming  after  Mr. 
Stapylton  to  canvass  with  them,  but  no  more ; 
for  I  heard  with  my  own  ears  that  he  re- 
fused to  go  with  them  to  canvass  against  Sir 
John,  and  they  told  him  that  Sir  John  would 
not  stand  for  parliament  again. ''^ 

"  And  does  Sir  John  come  forward  .'*''  asked 
Mr.  Caleb,  earnestly. 

"  Certainly  he  does ;  the  old  steward  is  off 
with  the  address  of  our  good  master,  and  there 
will  and  can  be  no  opposition  to  his  election."'' 

*'  No  good  man  could  or  would  oppose  him,"^ 

said  Mrs.  Susannah.     '*  Lord  bless  me  !  what 

loads  of  all  things  are  given  away  from  this 
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house ;  where  in  the  wide  world  is  there  such 
another  ?'' 

^^  Nowhere  that  ever  I  heard  of,^  said  Mr. 
Caleb. 

^^  Nowhere  indeed,^  said  also  Mr.  Joshua ; 
^^  and  all  the  thoughts  of  the  young  ladies  are 
ever  running  upon  the  poor.^ 

*'  This  comes  of  their  great  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Hookwell,  the  parson  of  Leeds,'*^  said  Mr. 
Caleb.  "  I  Ve  heard  my  master  over  and  over 
again  bless  that  man  !  ^^ 

^^  No,  indeed  ! ""  answered  Mrs.  Susannah. 
"  It  has  ever  been  so  with  the  Armitage  family, 
and  was  as  much  so  with  our  good  lady,  from 
the  time  the  two  most  loved  ones  of  the  whole 
country  were  united ;  but  mind  me,  Dr.  Hook- 
well  is  the  very  gentleman  to  bid  all  alms- 
giving and  gracious  hospitality  a  '  God-speed.'^ 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Caleb ;  *'  and  a 
line  bounty  he  left  with  my  master  for  the 
poor  widow."" 

'*'  Let  those  rail  against  the  Church  who 
choose,"  spoke  Mr.  Joshua ;  "  but  surely  we 
are  all  bad  enough,  with  the  clergy  among  us, 
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and  what  should  we  be  if  they  were  away  ? 
It  is  my  thinking  that  the  farmers  would  pinch 
the  poor  but  for  the  Sunday  lessons  they  get 
firom  the  parsons,  and  the  private  talk  with 
them  on  the  beauty  of  a  bountiful  bosom.^** 

^^  Where  gratitude  dwells  ifs  a  beautiful 
breast,^  said  Mrs.  Marvel ;  ^'  and  surely  no  man 
hereabouts  will  ever  turn  against  Sir  John  or 
any  of  the  parsons.     Mr.  Stapylton  cannot — ''"' 

**Ha!  ha!''  ejaculated  Mr.  Sparrow;  '*  a 
pretty  sort  of  man  (Goodness  pardon  me  f)  to 
oppose  any  company  of  good  men.  Mr.  Star 
pylton  swears  awful,  and  surely  he  encourages 
all  the  bad  sports  and  bad  men  of  the  country.'' 

^'  Then  he's  the  man  to  oppose  the  good 
onea,"  returned  Mr.  Caleb,  acutely. 

'^  Then,  not  many  will  go  along  with  Mr. 
Stapylton,"  answered  Mr.  Joshua,  ^^  for  they 
see  that  these  rattling  sporting  men  never  give 
away  much  in  any  good  way  to  anybody,  and 
those  who  follow  them  soon  desert  them." 

'^  Sir  John  is  a  sportsman ;  is  he  not  .^"  asked 
Mr.  Caleb. 

**•  Aye,  a  keen  and  hale  one,  I  '11  warrant 
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ye/**  answered  Mr.  Joshaa ;  ^^  in  the  chase  or 
in  the  covert  he  ^8  a  true  follower  of  it ;  but 
never  does  master  descend  to  any  way  of 
gambling,  or  give  prizes  on  the  Sanday  to  the 
low  and  blackguard  wrestlers  at  the  wakes: 
no,  he  ^s  a  true  gentleman,  in  or  out  of  sight 
of  the  rest.**' 

"  All  say  so,'*''  returned  Mr.  Caleb,  "  and  so 
are  the  reverend  gentlemen  around  here;  and 
how  fondly  they  keep  company  with  him  !" 

"And  his  own  son,  Master  Reginald,*"  asked 
Mrs.    Marvel,    "  where   on   earth   is  a   better 
young  gentleman,  and  more  beloved  ?^ 
*'  And  the  colonel,"  added  Mr.  Sparrow. 
''  Aye,  take  'em  all  in  rotation,"  replied  Mrs. 
Marvel ;  "  the  young  sailor  will  come  and  sit 
with  me  here  for  hours,  and  tell   me  all   his 
dangers.     Poor  fellow !   few  know   the   hard- 
ships that  the  sons  of  gentlemen  suffer.     And 
the   counsellor  in   London,   what  a  handsome 
young  man  is  he ! — the  true  Armitage  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  a  Sir  John  again  all  over.'" 
When  once  Mrs.  Susannah  entered  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  family,  it  was 
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a  very  difficult  thing  to  stop  her  loquacity, 
for  she  was  unbounded  in  her  admiration  for 
them  all,  and  indeed  well  she  might  be,  for 
they  had  been  everything  to  her,  having  raised 
her  from  a  low  estate.  Each  member  of  the 
family  treated  her  with  as  much  courtesy  as 
they  would  observe  towards  a  duchess ;  and 
she  lived  to  recount  the  bygone  frolics  of  the 
young  male  scions  of  Swanboume  Hall.  She 
would  now  have  enlarged  upon  many  events 
connected  of  late  with  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  last  wedding-scene,  with  regret 
that  one  of  her  dear  ladies  should  actually 
have  gone  to  foreign  parts  because  good  Mrs. 
Susannah  fancied  that  all  foreign  parts  were 
filled  with  heathens ;  but  Mr.  Caleb  turned 
the  conversation  back  again  to  the  merits  of 
the  clergy  who  resided  in  their  favoured  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  We  have  rightly  said,'^  he  continued,  "  that 
Master  Reginald  is  beloved,  and  who  can  say 
one  word  of  ill-will  against  my  master  ?^ 

*'  No  one,"  replied  Mr.  Joshua.  '•  Mr.  Chur- 
ton  is  a  good  man,  and  all  the  country  think 
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so;  he  and  our  young  master  are  great  com- 
panions, and  seem  to  agree  in  their  opinions 
mightily.*" 

^'  And  yet  some  speak  of  them  both  as  being 
peculiar  in  their  way  of  thinkings  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  is  also  a  worthy  maa,  seems  to 
differ  with  them/''  replied  Mrs.  Marvel ;  ^^  bat 
Mr.  Holmes  is  rather  too  harsh  in  drawiag 
matters,  they  say."" 

^^  Harsh  with  others,^^  replied  Mr.  Caleb, 
*'  but  not  so  severe  with  himself.  Well, 
there  ^s  master  down  to  the  church  every  morn- 
ing at  seven  o^'clook ;  and  once  old  Martha  fol- 
lowed, to  peep  in  upon  him,  and  there  he  was 
on  his  knees  before  the  altar-rail  in  deep  prayer, 
and  I  do  believe  nothing  could  have  moved 
him." 

^'  And  is  this  every  morning?"  asked  Mrs. 
Marvel. 

"  Every  morning,  surely,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  will ;  and  the  church-door  is  left  open 
all   the  day  for  any  other  people  to  do  the 


same." 


^'  And  do  many  do  bo  ?"  asked  Mr.  Joshua. 
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"I  fear  not,'*  answered  Mr.  Caleb;  "but 
master  says,  that  they  will  do  so  by-^and-bye ; 
and  he  always  tells  the  people  that  those  who 
pray  in  secret  will  be  openly  rewarded." 
That  ''s  SGriptnre,'*  said  Mr.  Caleb. 
Master  always  preaches  and  speaks  from 
Scripture,"  replied  Mr.  Caleb;  **and  a  power 
of  people  love  to  hear  him,  for  they  all  believe 
him  to  be  a  sincere  man  in  his  business  of 
religion." 

^^  And  why  do  any  persons,"  asked  Mr. 
Joshua,  "object  to  Dr.  HookweU,  and  your 
master,  and  Mr.  Reginald,  for  they  them9elves 
have  said  that  people  do  ?" 

"  In  truth,  they  donH  like  religion,  then  I " 
answered  Mr.  Caleb,  smartly ;  "  and  you  see 
my  master  has  talked  to  me  about  the  evil  of 
separating  from  the  Church,  and  told  me  what 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  are,  and  such 
things  as  I  never  knew  before ;  but  he  made 
it  so  plain    to    me    that   I   could  see    it    at 


once." 


II 


Nothing  but  the  old   doctrine,   which  al- 
ways took  people  to   heaven   that  were   sin- 
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cere  in  it,'^  said  Mrs.  Marvel,  '*  before  there 
was  any  doabt  that  the  right  to  teach  ns  was 
derived  from  the  apostles  themselves.^' 

"  Whatever  it  be/'  said  Mr.  Joshua, — "  and 
I  am  resolved  to  ask  Master  Reginald  more 
about  it,  for  he  is  so  glad  and  willing,  when  any 
one  applies  to  him  for  knowledge — whatever 
it  be,  it  makes  the  holders  of  it  very  good,  and 
very  humble/' 

"  So  it  seems,"  rejoined  Mr.  Caleb  ;  **  and 
all  of  that  sort  who  come  to  master's,  are  so 
meek,  so  inoffensive,  and  speak  so  kindly  to 
all  about  them,  that  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no 
barren  religion  that  they  follow,  and  no  loud 
bawling  profession  that  they  make." 

"  A  sight  of  people  will  flock  to  them  after 
a  while,"  said  Mrs.  Susannah ;  "  and  indeed 
what  do  any  want  more  than  the  salvation  of 
their  souls ;  and  since  the  Church  teaches  all 
that  is  necessary  to  that  end,  why  ever  in  the 
world  do  people  separate  from  it  ?" 

"  And  a  many  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Caleb, 
"  without  ever  knowing  why  they  do  so ;  or, 
if  they  have  any  reasons  of  their  own  thinking. 
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they  never  go  to  the  clergyman  to  hear  what 
he  can  say  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  after 
awhile,  they  shift  to  something  else,  and  so  on, 
shifting  and  sliding  till  they  hardly  know  what 
to  think,  or  what  to  believe ;  and  it  ^s  ten  to 
one,  after  believing  all  things  that  are  put  before 
them,  they  at  last  believe  nothing/'' 

Just  as  Mr.  Caleb  had  concluded  his  very 
sensible  and  practical  observation,  a  bell  that 
hung  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  was  heard  to  ring,  and  this  was 
the  well-known  summons  of  Mrs.  Marvel  to 
a  conference  with  the  young  ladies.  The  trio 
instantly  arose,  and  Mrs.  Marvel  graciously 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Caleb,  not,  however,  before 
she  had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  one  of  her 
young  ladies  would  soon  be  mistress  at  Pens- 
cellwood ;  and,  indeed,  Miss  Henrietta  Armi- 
tage  would  make  an  admirable  clergyman^s 
wife,  and  bring  eternal  sunshine  on  her  partner 
and  his  house. 

Mr.  Caleb  knew  this  well  enough ;  and  he 
exulted  the  happy  idea  that  one  day  a  Miss 
Armitage  might  in  reality  be  the  mistress  of 
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his  master'^s  beautiful  domain  of  Penscdlwood ; 
and  he  could  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
one  bearing  that  name,  and  coming  from  Swan- 
bourne  Hall,  would  be  a  generous  and  wel- 
come addition  to  the  household  of  PenaoeU- 
wood. 

But  the  election  !     What  is  to  be  said  ?  and 
what   is   to   be    done?      Mrs.    Marvel   says, 
^^  There  will  be  no  contest.**^    Mr.  Joshua  says, 
^^  Depend  upon  it,  the  devil  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  quiet  ;^'*  and,  come  what  may,  Mr.  Caleb 
feels  distressed  for  the  alarm,  and  anxiety,  and 
fatigue,  that  must  necessarily  harass  the  mind 
of  "  dear   Mrs.  Susannah  '^   for  some  time  to 
come.      Doubtless,  he  will  frequently  call  to 
make  inquiry  after  Mrs.  Marvel,  albeit  she  wor- 
ries him  with  an  exhibition  of  favours  to  Mr. 
Joshua,  and  will  still  keep  him  smiling  or  fret- 
ting in  chains  before  her ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  like 
the  one  butler,  she  must  like  the  other  also. 
In  the  similarity  of  form  and  feature  that  Pro- 
vidence has  assigned  to  each  of  the  flattering 
swains  lies  her  predicament.     And  this  agree- 
ment of  personal  attributes  is  only  equalled  by 
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the  complete  concord  shown  in  the  admiration 
which  each  entertains  for  the  Lady  Dulcinea  of 
his  unwearied  aspirations,  Mrs.  Marvel  must 
now  hastily  depart  from  her  throne  in  the  house- 
keeper'^s  room ;  and  must  extract  the  same  kind 
of  smUe,  and  the  same  parting  nod  from  each 
of  the  two  butlers.  Off,  too,  must  hie  Mr. 
Caleb,  leaving  his  rival  on  the  battle-ground. 
But  it  is  most  probable  that  this  circumstance 
will  not  advance  the  amatory  cause  of  Mr. 
Sparrow,  for  those  who  are  made  mere  tools  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  one  better  beloved,  are 
soon  cast  aside  when  that  one  is  gone.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Caleb  will  carry  any  news  to  his 
master  we  cannot  tell,  or  whether  he  will  indi- 
rectly convey  it  through  the  medium  of  another 
antiquated  dame  at  Penscellwood ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  Mr.  Churton  will  never  listen  to  the 
gossiping  of  servants,  and  never  encourage  them 
to  be  the  paltry  purveyors  of  idle  tales  from 
one  house  to  another;  and  any  one  who  does 
countenance  such  a  proceeding  will  always 
be   exposed    to    strange    misrepresentation    of 
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It  is  plain  that  Sir  John  stands  again  for  the 
county  of  York,  and  this  first  step  is  devoutly 
to  be  applauded.  But  what  will  the  opposite 
party  do  ?  They  have  done  shabby  things  be- 
fore now,  and  such  trickery  may  occur  again ! 
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Thb  Church  is  continually  called  upon  to  trace  up  the  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  and  to  give  the  very  names  of  the  bishops, 
from  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Apostles. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list,  as  given  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.  of  Worcester 
College  ;  a  writer  whose  ability  and  integrity  may  be  fully 
relied  on. 


A.D. 

1  St.   Peter     and     St. 

Paul. 

2  Linus,  Bishop  of  Rome  58 

68 
93 

100 
109 
116 
129 
138 
142 
156 
168 
177 
192 
201 
219 
224 


3  Cletus 

4  Clement 

5  Evaristus 

6  Alexander 

7  Xystus,  or  Sixtus 

8  Telesphorus 

9  Hyginus 

10  Pius 

11  Anicetus 

12  Sotcr 

13  Eleutherius 

14  Victor 

15  Zephyrinus 

16  Calixtus 

17  Urbaous 


18  Pontianus 

19  Anterus 

20  Fabianus 

21  Cornelius 

22  Lucius 

23  Stephen 

24  Sixtus  II. 

25  Dionysius 

26  Felix 

27  Eutychianus 

28  Caius 

29  Mareellinus 

30  Marcellus 

31  Eusebius 

32  Melchiades 

33  Sylvester 

34  Mark 

35  Julius 


A.D. 

231 
285 
236 
250 
252 
253 
257 
258 
271 
276 
283 
296 
304 
309 
311 
313 
335 
336 
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A.D. 

AJ>. 

36  Liberiiis 

362 

66  Bonififtce  II. 

630 

37  Felix  11. 

369 

67  John  11. 

632 

36  Damasus 

366 

68  Agapetus 

636 

39  Siricius 

384 

69  Sylverius 

636 

40  Anastasius 

398 

60  Vigilius 

640 

41  Innocentius 

402 

61  Pelagiog 

666 

42  Zozimus 

417 

62  John  III. 

000 

43  Boniface 

418 

(3  Benedict 

074 

44  Celestinus 

423 

64  Pekgius  II. 

076 

46  Sixtus  III. 

432 

66  Gr^;ory  the  Great,  irho  ' 

46  Leo  the  Great 

440 

sent 

600 

47  Hilary 

461 

66  Augustine,  first 

Arch- 

48  Simplicius 

467 

hishop  of  Canterhury  696 

49  Felix  111. 

483 

67  Laurcntius 

604 

60  GelasiUR 

492 

68  Mellitus 

617 

61  Anastasius 

496 

69  Justus 

622 

62  Symmachus 

498 

70  Honorius 

626 

63  Hormisdas 

514 

71  Adeodatus 

664 

64  John 

623 

A  vacancy  of  four  yean  ♦ 

66  Felix  IV. 

626 

72  Theodore 

668 

*  At  this  period  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Ginter- 
bury  during  a  period  of  four  years :  the  Succession,  however,  wi» 
not  broken,  because  Theodore  was  regularly  consecrated  by  other 
Apostolical  Bishops.  If,  on  the  dimise  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop the  vacancy  should  not  be  filled  up  for  forty  years ;  yet, 
if  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  Archbishop  were  regularly  conse^ 
crated  by  other  bishops  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  sucgcsbmni 
would  still  be  unbroken.  This  remark  applies  to  the  other 
cases  noted  here.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  above  succession  of  Bishops  from  the  Apo#> 
ties  to  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  than  we  have  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  accepted  list  of  the  8overe%iit 
of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present  Queen. 
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A.D. 

A.D. 

73  Brithwold 

692 

105  Baldwin 

1184 

74  Talwin 

731 

106  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin  1191 

76  Nothelm 

735 

107  Hubert  Walter 

1193 

76  Cuthbert 

740 

108  Stephen  Langton 

1206 

77  Bregwiu 

758 

109  Rd.  Wethershed 

1299 

78  Lambert 

764 

110  Edmund 

1234 

79  Athelard 

793 

111  Boniface  of  Savoy 

1244 

80  Wulfred 

806 

112  Robert  of  Kilwarby 

1272 

81  Theogild 

832 

113  John  Peckham 

1278 

82  Ceolnoth 

832 

114  Rt.  Winchelsey 

1293 

83  Athelred 

872 

115  W.  Reynolds 

1313 

84  Plegmund 

889 

116  Simon  Mcpham 

1327 

85  Athelm 

915 

117  John  Stratford 

1333 

86  Wulfhelm 

924 

118  T.  De  Ufford 

1348 

.87  Odo 

934 

119  T.  Bradwardin 

1349 

86  Dunstan 

959 

120  Simon  Islip 

1349 

89  Ethelgar 

988 

121  Simon  Langham 

1366 

90  Siricius 

989 

122  Wm.  Wittlesey 

1369 

91  Alfric 

993 

123  Simon  Sudbury 

1375 

92  Elphege 

1009 

124  Wm.  Courtenay 

1381 

93  Livingus 

1013 

125  Thos.  Anmdel 

1396 

94  Agelnoth 

1020 

126  Hy.  Chichelay 

1414 

95  EadsinuB 

1038 

127  John  Stafford 

1443 

96  Robert 

1050 

128  John  Kemp 

1452 

97  Stigand 

1052 

129  Thomas  Bourchicn 

1454 

98  Lanfranc 

1070 

130  John  Morton 

1468 

A  vacancy. 

131  Henry  Deane 

1501 

99  Ansclm 

1093 

132  William  Warham 

1504 

100  Ralph 

1114 

133  Thomas  Cranmer 

1533 

101  Wm.  Corbeil 

1122 

Vacancy. 

102  Theobald 

1138 

Reginald  Pole  intruded  1555 

103  Thomas  k  Becket 

1162 

134  *  Matthew  Parker 

1559 

104  Richard 

]171 

135  Edm.  Grindal 

1575 

*  Archbishop   Parker  was    coDSccrated    in  Lambeth  Palace 
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A.D. 

A.D. 

136  Jdm  Wliit^ift 

1583 

145  Williiim  W»ke 

1716 

137  Richard  Bimeroft 

l(HH 

146  Julin  Poll« 

1737 

138  George  Aiibol 

16U 

147  Tiiunias  Ki'tring 

17*7 

133  WiUinw  Laud 

1833 

148  MstthcH' Button 

17S7 

A  vacancy. 

140  ThomaB  Seoker 

1786 

140  WilliMn  Juaon 

1660 

IfHl  F-Comwallia 

1768 

Ul  Gilbert  Sheldon 

I6E!3 

IQl  JoiiD  Moore 

17B3 

142  WilliBtr  Sancroft 

1678 

162  C.  M.  Sutlon 

ima 

143  Juhu  TiUuteon 

1691 

153    WlLUAK     HOWLKY, 

144  ThomiLs  Teniwm 

16iM 

pregenl  ArtlibinLoji 

ItWt 

on  the  I7lh  Devcoibci  IGSD,  hj  Barlow,  Spor}-,  Covcrrlolr,  anil 
Hodggkins, 

It  is  well  knovn  that  the  ftomiin  Catholics  endeavour  to  bredf 
through  our  Apostolical  Succession,  by  castitig  n  slur  on  Arch- 
bishop Porker's  consecration,  and  tlicy  wish  to  make  othnt  be- 
lieve ihot  we  had  a  bishop  consecrated  by  priests  or  presbyten ; 
a  matter  notoriously  untrue  ;  albeit  some  other  kinds  of  dlft- 
scntere  may  even  now  league  with  the  Papists,  in  the  hope  of 
obUtiaing  partial  relief  for  the  falsehood. 

Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  that  noble  work  "  A  Just  Vinilicatfaa 
of  the  Church  of  England, "  exprcSBly  notices  this  disauitiog 
calumny  in  these  words  —  "The  second  accusation,  of  prierii 
consecrating  bishops,  is  grounded  upon  a  senselesa,  bbulooa 
fiction,  made  by  a  man  of  a  leaden  heart  and  a  brazen  forebcm^ 
of  I  know  not  what  assembly  of  gome  of  our  refonner«  at  iHe 
sign  of  the  Nag's  Head  in  Clicapsidc,  or  rather  dciit<ed  by  thpil 
malicious  enemies  at  the  sign  of  the  Wlietetune  in  Popc's-heftd 
Alley.  Against  which  lying,  groundless,  drowsy  drewn,  wc 
produce,  on  the  very  point,  the  autbcnlic  records  of  our  CIiunIi  ; 
of  tilings  not  acted  in  a  comet,  but  publicly  and  soliunly  reoordv^ 
by  public  notaries,  preserred  in  public  tcgictera,  whither  BWfJt 
one  that  desired  to  sec  them  might  haic  access,  and  p<ibliBbo4  U 
the  world  in  print,  whilst  there  were  thoueanda  of  eyc-wiiii«MM 
IJTing  Ihst   could   have   contradicted   them    if    they   iwd    been 
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tagaed.  There  is  no  more  certainty  of  the  coronation  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  Edward  the  Sixth,  than  there  is  of  that  ordination, 
wbdcti  alone  they  have  heen  pleased  to  question,  done  not  hy  one 
(as  Austin  consecrated  the  first  Saxon  prelates),  hut  hy  four 
ocmsecrated  hishops.  Let  them  name  the  person,  or  persons,  and 
if  they  were  hishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  will*  show 
them  the  day,  the  place,  the  persons,  when  and  where,  and  hy 
whom,  and  hefore  what  puhlic  notaries,  or  sworn  officers,  they 
were  ordained  ;  and  this  not  hy  uncertain  rumours,  hut  hy  the  acts 
mnd  instruments  themselves.  Let  the  reader  choose  whether  he 
will  give  credit  to  a  sworn  officer  or  a  professed  adversary,  to 
eye-witnesses  or  to  malicious  reporters  upon  hearsay  ;  to  that 
which  is  done  puhlicly  in  the  face  of  the  Church  or  to  that 
which  is  said  to  he  done  privately  in  the  comer  of  a  tavern. 

''  These  authentic  evidences  hcin^^  upon  occasion  produced  out 
of  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  deliherately  perused  and  viewed 
by  &ther  Oldcom  the  Jesuit :  he  both  professed  himself  clearly 
convinced  of  that  whereof  he  had  so  long  doubted  (that  was,  the 
legitimate  succession  of  bishops  and  priests  in  our  Church), 
and  wished  heartily  towards  the  reparation  of  the  breach  of 
Christendom,  that  all  the  world  were  so  abundantly  satisfied  as  he 
himself  was  ;  blaming  us  as  partly  guilty  of  the  gross  mistake  of 
many,  for  not  having  publicly  and  timely  made  known  to  the 
world  the  notorious  falsehood  of  that  empty  but  far-spread  asper- 
sion against  our  succession. 

**  As  for  our  parts,"  concludes  the  Archbishop,  "  we  believe 
Episcopacy  to  be  at  least  an  Apostolical  institution,  approved  by 
Christ  himself  in  the  Revelation,  ordained  in  the  infancy  of  Cliris- 
tianity  as  a  remedy  against  schism  :  and  we  bless  God  that  we 
hofoe  a  clear  succession  of  it.'*  Bramhall*s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  270, 
271,  a  prime  edition  published  by  the  conunittee  of  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology, 

Bramhall  saw  in  his  day  as  we  may  see  clearly  in  ours,  what 
a  helping  hand  the  Dissenters  were  extending  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.     He  writes^  addressing  M.  De  La  Millctiere,  a  Roman 
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And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  it  is  seen  that  Moab 
is  weary  on  the  high  place,  that  he  shall  come  to  his  sane* 
tuary  to  pray  ;  but  he  shall  not  prevail. 

Isaiah  xvi.  12. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it 
in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in- 
nocent. 

Spectator,  Vol.  vi.  No.  309. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  proved  by  the  history 
of  man,  that  national  improvement  is  not  uni- 
formly progressive;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  conununity  at  large  participates  folly  in 
the  periodical  declensions  incidental  to  in- 
dividuals.   How  firequently  is  one  portion  of 
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a  mane's  life,  as  regards  power  of  intellect  and 
amenity  of  heart,  superior  to  another;  and, 
indeed,  how  often  does  he  lapse  altogether  from 
his  first  excellence  of  purpose  and  act !  So 
is  it  with  mankind  in  their  collective  capacity. 
Why  is  the  science  of  architecture,  and  why 
are  many  other  leading  sciences  at  present  on 
the  decline,  but  that  there  is  a  going  back- 
ward as  well  as  a  going  forward  ordained  to 
nations  ? 

If  such  be  not  the  fact,  why  cannot  these 
days  of  general  education  and  religion  produce 
a  Hooker  or  a  Taylor,  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  a 
Newton  or  a  Bacon  ?  and  why,  in  lieu  of  le- 
gislators of  enlarged  and  far-sighted  views,  are 
we  compelled  in  this  nineteenth  century  to  be- 
hold the  House  of  Commons  crowded  with 
men  of  limited  capacity ;  and  the  pulpit  it- 
self debased  by  vulgar  excitement  and  mere 
tinsel  eloquence  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  best 
men  of  our  country  are  not  its  senatorial  guides, 
and   that  the   popular    preachers  of  the   day 
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are  not  the  best  professors  of  English  divinity. 
What,  if  oar  friend  Sir  John  Armitage  and  his 
rational  and  philanthropic  principles  should  be 
cast  aside  to  make  room  for  a  joang  scion  of 
a  noble  honse,  with  no  guiding  principles  at  all, 
and  who  is  ready  to  advocate  those  wild  theo- 
ries that  have  before  brought  vast  empires  to 
ruin?  what  shall  we  then  say  for  the  cause 
of  improvement  in  the  county  of  York  ?  The 
movement  would  be  a  decidedly  retrograde 
one ;  for  it  would  be  the  substitution  of  all  that 
is  vague,  theoretical,  cold,  calculating,  and  heart- 
less, for  that  which  is  elevating,  noble,  en- 
lightening, sacred,  and  humane.  Oh !  at  the 
best  of  times,  what  a  petty  world  is  this  below, 
as  regards  the  pursuits  of  man,  and  how  stri- 
kingly contrasted  with  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  things  above !  Below,  man  is 
bnsily  engaged,  pursuing  his  own  schemes  of 
passion  or  policy,  wishing,  planning,  and  per- 
forming :  by  his  free  agency,  seemingly,  nations 
are   formed,  civilized,  and    ruined;    conquests 
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planned,  executed,  and  thwarted;  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war  invented,  and  both  at  different 
times  the  instruments  of  astonishing  results. 
Above,  is  the  mighty  purpose  of  Ood  rolling 
on  silently  and  surely  to  its  fulfilment ;  carried 
on  its  steadfast  way  by  the  succession  of  events, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  conflict 
and  turmoil  of  the  passions  and  wills  of  man. 
O  what  a  consideration  is  this ! — Man  a  free 
agent,  and  yet  subservient  to  the  grand  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  One;  and  perhaps  his 
pettiest  passion  conducing  most  to  the  frirther- 
ance  of  a  great  design,  even  the  overthrow  of 
a  boasting  realm  !  Be  the  earth  ever  so  unquiet^ 
(exclaims  the  meditative  psalmist,)  Thou  con- 
tinuest  hob/y  O  Thou  worship  of  Israel! 

Little  more  than  a  hasty  sketch  can  be  given 
of  the  transactions  preparatory  to  the  great  day 
of  the  election ;  and  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better,  since,  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  impar- 
tially recorded,  there  is  always  much  that  is 
slavish,  immoral,  and  disgusting,  mingled  with 
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much  that  is  honourable,  and  even  heroic,  in 
every  election. 

At  present,  there  was  a  great  mass  of  dis- 
content and  ignorance  in  the  constituency  of 
Yorkshire  that  longed,  under  the  pretext  of 
advocating  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal 
rights,  to  exalt  itself  into  a  respectable  emi- 
nence. There  were  not  wanting  cunning  and 
unprincipled  men  eager  to  fan  the  flame  of  dis* 
content ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  a  few 
honest  enthusiasts  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
who,  smitten  with  notions  of  Grecian  liberty 
and  Grecian  eloquence,  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  their  assembled  country- 
men on  the  wrongs  they  were  too  patiently 
enduring,  and  on  the  glorious  prospects  of  eman- 
cipation from  labour  and  woe,  that  awaited 
their  firm  and  united  efforts.  Who  is  not 
ready  to  hear  that  his  position  may  be  elevated, 
his  worldly  revenue  increased,  and  his  happi- 
ness multiplied  a  hundred-fold  ?  but,  in  order 
to  roaier  this  sort  of  declamation  effective,  the 
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man's  present  condition  most  be  studiously  re- 
presented to  be  mneb  worse  tban  it  really  is. 

Tbe  honest  freeman  who  goes  forth  to  his 
labour  till  nightfal,  whose  sleep  is  sound,  and 
his  state  of  contentment  is  perfect,  must  be 
told  that  he  is  a  slave,  must  be  persuaded  that 
thousands  of  drones  are  eating  up  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  that  every  man  who  rides  in  a 
carriage  is  filled  with  pride,  and  that  all  who 
are  above  him  in  condition  are  his  deadly 
enemies.  All  this  he  will  be  very  apt  to  swal- 
low ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  he  will  worry 
himself  about  all  sorts  of  imaginary  grievances, 
lose  his  pristine  vigour  of  moral  and  physical 
health,  and  become  disheartened,  malicious,  and 
miserable  to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

Now,  at  this  time,  such  inflammatory  appeals 
to  the  more  ignorant  among  the  electors  were 
being  concocted  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Liberal  candidate  at  Leeds.  The  committee 
were  assembled  at  the  attorney'^s  house,  one 
Pawson ;  and  the  outside  walls  were  covered 
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with  placards,  calling  on  the  electors  to  vote 
for  the  redress  of  all  imaginable  ills,  and  to 
work  oat  their  own  political  salvation. 

Of  course  a  multitude  of  persons  were  col- 
lected in  the  street,  and  there  were  loud  cries 
for  "Stapylton,  Stapylton  ;**"*  but  Mr.  Stapyl- 
ton  did  not  appear,  tie  was  in  the  committee- 
room  with  his  low  and  designing  attorney, 
surrounded  by  tradesmen  of  Leeds.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  a  coarse  and  unscrupu- 
lous preacher,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  by  name 
the  Reverend  Eustace  Gill.  This  fellow  was 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  an  address  that 
should  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people; 
and,  while  he  used  the  language  of  glowing 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  he  knew 
well  what  a  mockery  he  was  issuing  forth, 
and  in  the  words  of  Byron  it  might  be  said  of 
him, 

**  He  knew  himself  a  villain,  but  he  deemed 
The  world  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed." 

Indeed  he  had  not  the  honesty  of  the  Cor- 
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sair ;  for,  while  his  own  heart  was  aU  treachery, 
he  was  yet  desirous  to  make  a  fair  outside 
show,  and,  patting  on  a  sanctified  appearance, 
could  exclaim  with  Olo^ster  in  his  lonely  hour, 

'*  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  xnischieft  that  I  set  a-broach 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I  indeed  have  laid  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture 
Tell  them  that  (jh>d  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil.** 

Now  Mr.  Oill  had  been  the  whole  morning 
engaged  in  writing  his  address,  and  when  he 
came  to  a  conclusion,  he  referred  it  to  the 
inspection  of  the  committee ;  but  so  unjust  and 
violent  was  the  language,  that  even  Mr.  Paw- 
son  determined  that  it  would  not  do  for  the 
occasion. 

^^My  zealous  friend  forgets,^  said  this  can- 
ning lawyer,  *^  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  county 
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election,  and,  with  such  a  man  as  Sir  John 
Armitage  for  oar  opponent,  we  must  not,  we 
dare  not,  attack  him  personally ;  and,  although 
I  doubt  not  my  friend'*s  love  of  truths  yet  it 
is  not  always  expedient  to  speak  our  minds.^ 

With  this  *^soft  sawder^  the  address  was 
returned;  and  Oill  again  sat  down,  and  after 
erasing  sentences  and  epithets,  and  substituting 
milder  malignities,  he  reappeared,  like  a  school- 
boy with  his  task,  trembling  lest  some  of  the 
bitter  things  that  he  had  been  meditating  the 
whole  night  before  should  be  once  more  re- 
jected. At  length  the  address  was  satisfac- 
torily completed;  and  it  is  here  given,  stripped  of 
its  vulgarity  and  deliberate  malignity,  but  of 
none  of  its  plausibility :  and  truly,  as  Mr. 
Pawsou  wished  it  to  be,  it  was  more  danger- 
ous in  this  garb  than  in  its  pristine  impurity,  and 
more  likely,  by  dealing  in  generalities,  to  escape 
the  odious  charge  of  seeking  to  inflict  personal 
censure  and  to  inflame  individual  animosity. 
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**  To  THE  Electors  and  the  People  of  the 

County  op  York. 

^^Oentlemen  and  Friends, 

*'  Before  you  proceed  to  re-elect  Sir  John  Ar- 
mitage,  I  ask  you  to  pause  awhile  and  consider 
the  state  of  your  country.  You  are  requested 
not  to  look  more  at  the  condition  of  our  de- 
clining commerce,  our  agricultural  depression, 
than  at  the  hardships  and  cruelties  of  our  social 
condition.  While  a  few  are  revelling  in  os- 
tentatious wealth,  the  middle  classes  are  gra- 
dually sinking  into  pauperism,  and  the  poor 
(for  want  of  emplojrment)  are  starving  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  fields.  Food  is  dear,  and 
labour  abominably  cheap.  I  advocate  a  change 
that  food  may  be  cheap,  and  labour  may  earn 
its  just  and  hard-gained  reward.  A  proud  and 
selfish  oligarchy,  an  upstart  aristocracy,  not 
content  with  crippling  for  their  private  ad- 
vantage the  productive  powers  of  industry,  op- 
press the  working-classes  still   further  by  un- 
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equal  laws,  an  aristocratic  magistracy,  and  un- 
fair taxation.  /  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate 
the  distresses  of  the  country;  but  I  say,  the 
people  are  doubly  taxed  because  they  are 
helpless  and  are  badly  represented,  and  the 
hard-working  labourer  of  England  is  oppressed 
to  the  very  ground  by  the  burdens  laid  upon 
him  by  those  who  mercilessly  rule  over  him, 
and  drag  him  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  their 
own  bloated  pride.  The  rich  laugh  at  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  !  The  English  are  a  quiet 
and  enduring  people,  but  patience  has  its 
bounds.  They  must  rise,  and  battle  for  good 
government  and  free  institutions. 

*^  Gentlemen,  the  time  is  come  when  we*  must 
consider  the  rights  of  the  mighty  people  of 
England.  Alas !  how  many  of  our  population, 
worthy  a  better  fate,  have  been  goaded  beyond 
their  strength  by  force  and  fear,  and  have 
{alien  into  untimely  graves  by  a  lingering  death 
in  our  factories !  I  say  these  things  ought 
not  to  be.     In  our  large  manufacturing  towns 
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it  is  fearfol  to  contemplate  the  spectade  of 
a  population  overworked  and  ondei^fed.  My 
earnest  desire  is  that  they  should  eat  more, 
and  work  less.  I  would  abridge  the  luxuries 
and  even  the  comforts  of  the  higher  dasses, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  better  tod, 
better  clothed,  better  educated,  and  enjoy  more 
leisure.  And,  as  I  scorn  all  disguise  and  kaie 
hypocrisy^  I  tell  the  rich  at  once  that  I  am 
opposed  to  them,  because  I  had  rather  that 
all  should  have  bread,  than  that  a  few  should 
keep  costly  establishments.  I  had  rather  see 
the  many  decently  lodged,  than  that  the  few 
should  indulge  their  pride  in  voluptuous  palaces. 
Be  not  deceived  by  gaudy  show,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  people  enfeebled  and  de- 
based by  misery,  and  who  honour  most  those 
who,  by  the  ostentatious  contrast  of  wealthy 
the  most  insult  them.  The  rich  may  indeed 
appear  to  employ  and  support  yon,  but  yoo 
are  the  bees  that  make  the  honey  which  these 
drones  consume.     You  make  the  honey,  and 
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yet  you  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty  !  And  what 
saith  Scripture  to  the  whole  company  of  the 
rich  ones,  *  Oo  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
you.' 

"  I  tell  you  why  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Sta- 
pylton  is  so  hated  and  so  feared  by  our  aristo- 
crats and  our  high  clergy.  It  is  because  he 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
privileged  classes  to  the  good  of  his  poorer 
countrymen.  May  the  God  of  equity  for  ever 
bless  and  sustain  him  !  No  wonder  he  is  hated 
by  the  proud  and  selfish — ^by  domineering  priests 
and  a  tyrannical  gentry — for  these  men  hate 
and  despise  the  people,  whose  best  friend 
he  is ! 

"  Yes,  fellow-countrymen !  1  tell  you  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  classes,  made 
corrupt  by  luxury,  by  false  pride  and  wealth, 
hate  and  detest  all  fair  equality;  and,  were 
their  power  equal  to  their  will,  they  would 
leave  you  no  more  rights  than  they  allow  to 
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their  cattle  or  their  beasts  of  burden.  I  know 
them  well.  Believe  me  that  I  speak  the  tmth. 
I  am  a  sincere  lover  of  peace  and  of  retirement. 
It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  speak  harshly y  though 
in  the  cause  of  truth ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  warn  you  in  the  present  crisifl, 
and  I  will  do  so  at  any  sacrifice. 

^^  Men  of  Yorkshire  !  You  have  found  a  man 
to  fight  your  battle.  Let  no  Reformer  be  idle 
while  a  hope  remains.  Call  aloud  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  for  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  sacred  and  blessed  ballot.  I  entreat 
every  elector  to  rally  around  Mr.  Stapylton. 
No  more  oppressive  rents,  no  more  tithes,  no 
taxation,  but  liberty  to  breathe  the  gentle  air 
of  heaven  at  our  case.  Remember  that  every 
man  of  liberal  opinions  who  now  refuses  to 
support  them,  either  leagues  with  the  oppressor, 
or  skulks  from  danger  like  a  shuffling  coward. 
Mark  that  man,  avoid  him,  speak  not  with 
him,  eat  not  with  him,  and,  if  he  pine  away 
in  the  loneliness  of  his  heart  and  soul,  let  his 
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carcase  lie  without  burial !  For  me,  I  have 
much  personal  respect  for  Sir  John  Armitage, 
and  I  sincerely  and  heartily  wish  him  well :  but 
I  know  his  opinions  and  his  votes,  and  recol- 
lect the  deeds  in  by-gone  years  of  the  party 
to  which  he  is  allied ;  and,  considering  the 
pride  of  the  rich  and  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
I  feel  that  we  shall  be  all  degraded  and  trod- 
den under  feet,  until  we  can  banish  slavery 
and  bring  in  liberty  !  Earnestly  praying  the 
Lord  of  the  poor  man,  that  He  will  effect  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number 
through  the  instrumentality  and  agency  of  a 
wiser  human  legislation, 

''  1  am,  Gentlemen  and  Friends, 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  soul, 
Your  faithful  adviser  and  well-wisher, 

A  Christian  Elector.*" 


•<  Leeds. 
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This  diatribe  passed  the  ordeal  of  Mr.  Paw- 
8on^8  judgment ;  not  that  he  could  not  perceive 
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its  glaring  fallacies  at  once,  but  he  knew  that 
this  sort  of  declamation  suits  the  passions  of 
the  people  and  is  read  off-hand  by  them,  and 
moreover  he  was  compelled  to  humour  Mr. 
GilPs  conceit  by  allowing  the  precious  produc- 
tion of  his  uneasy  brain  to  appear  in  print ! 
It  was  said,  too,  that  the  winding-up  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  favourable  mention  of  Sir  John, 
was  introduced  at  Mr.  Pawson^s  dictation,  to 
Oiirs  great  vexation. 

Mr.  Pawson  himself  wrote  the  public  letter 

of  Mr.  Stapylton  to   the  electors,  which  was 

addressed  to  the  *'Free,  honest,  and  indepen- 

,    dent  Electors  of  the  County  of  York,""  and  ran 

as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen, 

'^  I  am  induced  by  a  flattering  requisition  of 
influential  names  to  stand  forth  and  contest 
the  representation  of  your  important  interests 
in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  On  my  honour  1 
know  not  who  my  opponents  may  be,  but  I 
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conclude  that  one  will  most  assuredly  be  brongfat 
forward  on  the  opposite  side. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  yomig  in  years,  bat  I  have 
long  viewed  with  heartfelt  pain  the  bad  and 
inefficient  system  of  public  and  social  govern- 
ment under  which  our  country  is  placed  ;  and 
it  is  my  only  wish,  in  conung  forward  into 
public  life,  to  be  made  a  chosen  instrument 
for  removing  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
introducing  a  brighter  reign  of  order  and 
liberty. 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
state  my  political  and  religious  opinions  to  you. 
I  am  for  basing  the  crown  not  on  military 
protection,  but  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
I  am  for  cleansing  the  House  of  Lords  and 
fxirther  reforming  the  House  of  Commons ;  and, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  representation 
of  the  people,  and  a  more  certain  purity  of 
election,  I  am  for  household  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  and  the  ballot.  I  think,  too,  that 
every  man  should  be  allowed  to  worship  his 
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Maker  after  the  manner  of  his  own  heart  and 
will,  and  therefore  I  wonld  remove  all  disa- 
bilities from  the  various  dissenting  bodies  of 
this  kingdom,  and  vote  ardently  for  Chmrdi 
Reform.  Religion  cannot  be  forced  on  a  free 
people,  neither  should  it  be  ! 

*^  Gentlemen,  my  family  is  known  to  yon : 
several  of  its  leading  members  have  for 
centuries  resided  among  you.  I  shall  hope 
to  visit  you  very  shortly ;  and,  meanwhile, 
I  would  exhort  you  to  vote  for  me  and  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

Philip  Stapylton.*" 
•'  Leeds." 

After  the  issuing  of  these  addresses,  canvass- 
ing lists  were  made  out,  and  hirelings  des^ 
patched  on  errands  into  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Eustace  Gill  clapped  his  hands  with  joy 
at   the  thought   of  the  dejection  of  the  vicar 
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of  Leeds  when  he  should  read  the  fruit  of  the 
monuDg^s  consultation  ;  and  he  anticipated  the 
hoar  when  he  himself  should  strut  through 
the  town  of  Leeds  and  behold  the  groups  of 
people  standing  before  the  walls  where  his 
address  would  be  posted ;  he  felt  a  desire, 
too,  to  disclose  the  mighty  secret  of  its  au- 
thorship, and  be  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  in  the  madness  of  their  unbounded 
approval.  But  what  pleased  him  most  of  all, 
was  the  thought  that  bis  chapel  would  be  filled 
OD  every  sabbath,  and  that  his  political  pray- 
ers and  discourses  would  raise  funds  for  an 
increased  building,  an  increased  importance, 
and  an  increased  salary  ! 

"  We  do  not  forget  ourselves  entirelj/^'"  cried 
Mr.  Gill  in  private  to  his  wife ;  "  it  stands  to 
reason  that  personal  benefit  must  accrue  to  us."^ 
Now,  dissenting  preachers'*  wives  are  generally 
as  keen  and  active  as  their  husbands ;  Mrs. 
Gill,  therefore,  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  approaching  contest,  and  of  her  husband's 
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appoiotment,  for  several  weeks  at  least,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee;  albeit  the  good 
man^s  presence  in  the  sick-chamber,  at  the 
chapel,  and  the  class,  was  so  important  and 
BO  necessary,  that  without  it  the  very  religiim 
of  Leeds  would  be  extinct !  Alas !  it  is  too 
true  that  these  men  think  to  promote  the  ways 
of  religion  by  copjring  the  world^s  ways,  and 
would  outbawl  the  world^s  bawlers,  and  endea- 
vour to  carry  a  high  hand  by  means  of  cla- 
mour, boasting,  and  excitement ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  that  Rowland  Hill  introduced 
*^  Polly  put  the  kettle  on,'*''  and  many  similar 
strains,  into  his  chapel,  ^^  because,^  he  said,  *^  the 
devil  should  not  have  all  the  good  tunes  to  him- 
self,*^ the  dissenters,  more  or  less,  have  recourse 
to  coarse  expedients  and  agencies,  rather  than 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  a  spiritual  essence, 
in  order  to  gain  their  ends.  Alas!  there  is 
too  much  of  this;  and  the  recoil,  when  old 
excitements  fail,  and  new  ones  lose  their  zest, 
will  be  fearful  in  the  extreme.     But  the  poet 
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has  hit  off  the  system  in  one  comprehensive  and 
admirable  line, 

"  If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating.** 

Late  at  night  Mr.  Gill  retired  from  the  com* 
mittee-room ;  not  because  he  was  weary  of  the 
work,  bnt  because  all  his  companions  were 
wending  homeward,  and  for  some  hours  there 
had  been  but  a  scanty  gathering.  He  was 
in  a  high  fever  of  excitement,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  exulting  pride :  no  prayer,  no 
sleep,  no  quiet  supper  for  that  night,  at  least ; 
for,  as  Scripture  saith,  he  was  drunk^  but  not 
with  wine.  On  looking  about  him,  he  perceived 
a  letter  lying  upon  his  table, — **  It  was  left  (said 
his  wife)  by  a  respectable  person,'^ — and  it  seem- 
ed to  be  a  long  one ;  but  as  he  did  not  intend 
going  to  bed  for  some  time,  although  it  was 
two  hours  past  his  usual  hour  of  retiring,  he 
sat  down  to  peruse  the  letter,  although  he 
guessed  it  to  be  some  wearisome  rigmarole  from 
one  of  his  provincial  relations,  who  commonly 
wrote  to  him  once  in  six  months,  and  related 
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every  bit  of  local  gossip,  even  to  the  nnnsiud 
laying  of  an  extra  egg  by  the  speckled  hen, 
and  the  last  quaint  saying  of  some  poor  fel- 
low about  the  farm-yard. 

There  was  something  pleasing  m  this  minute- 
ness of  detail  by  simple  people  of  simple  things ; 
but  Mr.  Gill  had  put  on  the  steam,  he  had 
distanced  his  friends  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  scorned  the  mention  of  such  humble,  rond 
occurrences  ! 

The  letter  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 


"  Friday  evening." 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  entreat  your  attention  earnestly  to  the  few 

remarks   that   my   conscience   prompts  me   to 

set  before  you  in  relation  to  the  electioneering 

events  of  this  busy  day.     I  have  been  long  a 

member,  as  you  well  know,  of  your  congrcf[a- 

tion,  and  I  became  so  from  the  free  dispoa- 

tion  of  my  own  mind,  believing  that  a  con- 
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nection   with    you    and   the    Christian   people 
around  you  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  improvement  and  ultimate  salvation  of  my 
poor  soul.     I  have  spent  many  edifying  hours 
at  your  feet,  and  have  certainly  enjoyed  Chris- 
tian communion  with    your  followers ;    and   I 
would  most  humbly  express  my  sense  of  gra- 
titude and  thanks  for  any  illumination  vouch- 
safed  to  me  by  the  Father  of  all  light  through 
the  intercession  of  his  blessed  Son,  our  adora- 
ble   Emanuel.      You    know    that,    as    far    as 
worldly  rank  and  condition  may  go,  I  am  a 
chief  among   your   people,  that   I   have   been 
long  invested  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  sa- 
cred  office,  and   that   you   yourself  have   fre- 
quently sought  my  counsel  in  many  affairs  that 
have  perplexed  you ;  and  in  all  my  course, — I 
speak  under  correction, — I  have  not  aimed  at 
high    excellences,    but    have     endeavoured    to 
chalk  out  for  myself,  and  those  consulting  me 
on  any  occasion,  a  path  of  moderation,  consid- 
tency,  and  peace. 
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^^  Such  haying  been  my  connection  with  joa, 
it  grieves  me  to  be  compelled  to  signify  to 
you  that  it  must  now  cease.  I  have  certainly 
seen  you  on  former  occasions  acting  with  in- 
discretion  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  general  deportment 
of  the  greater  number  of  our  people,  for  I  fear 
that  too  many  joined  us  with  no  other  reoom* 
mendation  than  an  unjustifiable  hostility  to  the 
Church  and  its  religion;  but  the  scene  this 
day  witnessed  by  me  has  determined  me  at 
once  to  take  a  final  step.  Indeed,  sir,  I  truly 
lamented  the  temptation  to  which  you  were 
exposed  when  Mr.  Pawson  proposed  your  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  chairman ;  but  I  had 
hoped  for  the  gratification  of  its  eliciting  your 
decided  refusal,  which  would  have  been  the 
next  best  step  to  your  absenting  yourself  al- 
together from  the  meeting.  What  must  have 
been  my  sorrow,  then,  when  I  beheld  you  un- 
dertake a  secular  duty  in  a  spirit  far  removed 
from  that  of  a  Christian,  and  actually  lampoon 
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wtthont  reMon  or  mercy  the  blamelefls  charac- 
toof  an  honourable  opponent. 

"Mow  me,  for  I  am  writing  with  a  cool 
Wd  and  hand,  to  suggest  some  reflections  that 
lutTe  occurred  to  me ;  I  will  give  my  more 
^ficided  impressions  first,  in  order  that  the  con- 
doflion  may  leave  me  in  a  state  of  personal  cha- 
ntj  towards  yon. 

*'You  must  be  aware,  nr,  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  the  papers  you  first 
^ed  to  publish  in  opposition  to  Sir  John 
Annitage^s  political  yiews.  Those  papers  were 
^  different  to  the  one  last  sent  forth,  al- 
^OQgh  this  latter,  as  tending  to  add  to  the 
Station  of  the  people  towards  a  person  who 
^d  not  substantially  relieve  them,  was  unbe- 
^o&UDg  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  consider,  sir, 
^  publication  of  a  violent  libel  one  of  the 
P^i^test  reproaches  to  human  nature,  and  ut- 
^y  unpardonable  in  a  Christian.  It  is  by  such 
Jfteana  that  the  vilest  men  have  it  in  their  power, 
*^r  the  manner  of  a  midnight  incendiary,  to 

VOL.    II.  c 
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rain  the  honour  of  families,  to  render  cheap 
and  base  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles, 
and  to  expose  the  noblest  dispositions  and  great- 
est virtues  to  the  contempt  of  the  wicked  and  the 
ignorant ;  and,  since  this  cruel  practice  would 
overthrow  truth  and  humanity,  it  calls  for  the 
detestation  of  all  who  have  the  love  of  their 
country  or  the  honour  of  their  religion  at 
heart.  What  honourable  man  does  not  set 
as  much  value  on  a  good  name  as  on  life  it- 
self? Depend  upon  it,  that  the  person  who 
can  secretly  defame  the  one,  would  take  away 
the  other,  if  he  could  do  it  with  the  same  im- 
punity. You  may  contend,  sir,  that  no  man 
should  show  any  other  title  to  undertake  the 
public  offices  of  religion,  than  the  conversion 
of  his  own  heart ;  but,  alas !  did  you  yourself 
this  day  manifest  the  crucifixion  of  the  heart  t 

"  What  says  a  noble  writer  ?  "  It  is  a  certain 
sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to  defamati<m. 
They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent  can  have 
no  gratification  in  that  way ;  but  it  ever  arises 
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from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man^s 
self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another. 
Else  why  should  virtue  provoke  ?     Why  should 
beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man 
given   to   scandal   never  lets    the    mention  of 
either  pass  by  him  without  offering  something 
to  the  diminution  of  it/     So  speaks  a  Chris- 
tian author.     But  you  did  what  was  more  hi- 
deous than  this,  for  you  sought  to  add  calumny 
to   mere  detraction;    and  when   this  was  dis- 
countenanced   by  the    layman,    Mr.   Pawson, 
you   consented   to   express   your  personal   ad- 
miration of  the  high  character  of  Sir  John  Ar- 
mitage  !     What  is  this,  sir,  but  showing  that 
your  conduct  is  grossly  hypocritical  ?   You  have 
displayed  intemperate  zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecu- 
tion from  mere  party  motives ;  and  it  may  be  yon 
have  yourself  grown  ugly  in  too  often  dwelling 
(I  use  a  light  word)  on  the  apparent  deformities 
of  others.     Did  you  not  on  the   last   sabbath 
preach    to  us    all    from    that  searching    text 

(and  God  knows  that    neither  the  text  nor 
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your  sermon  spared  the  vices  of  men)  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^  Try  me,  O  Ood,  and  seek  the  gromid 
of  my  heart;  prove  me,  and  examine  my 
thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of 
wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting.^  And  now,  sir,  you  have  only  to- 
morrow between  you  and  the  peaceful  sabbath 
again  ;  and  if  it  be  a  turbulent  day,  as  this  one 
has  been  to  you,  how  can  you  exhort  to  peace 
in  the  temple  of  peace  ? 

^'  You  may  think  I  am  speaking  harshly  to 
you;  but  recollect,  you  have  often  told  us  to 
spare  no  kind  of  sin,  whether  in  ourselves  or 
in  others,  but  to  treat  it  with  all  the  severity 
in  our  power.  Yet  I  had  rather  desist,  and 
feel  more  satisfaction  in  holding  up  to  your 
view  the  pattern  of  that  Master  whose  image 
this  day  was  surely  effaced  from  your  impetu- 
ous mind. 

*'  Christianity  has  drawn  the  model  of  a  per> 
fectly  wise  and  good  man,  and  that  model  is 
embodied  in   its  Founder.     And  what  is  the 
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picture?     His  voice  was  not   to   be   heard  in 
the  streets,  and  He  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  ?     Were  ever  quietness  of  action  and  ten- 
derness of  heart  more  plainly  indicated  ?     He 
was  poor,  sorrowful,  forsaken,  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  subjected  to  the  bitterest  persecution ; 
but  all  His  difficulties  were  met  by  Him  with 
the  abiding  impression  that  His  business  on  earth 
was  not   to   please  Himself,  was  not  to   call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  but  ever  to  love  His 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  used  Him 
despitefully,  and  when  reviled  not  to  revile  again. 
On  no  one  occasion  did  He  set  us  an  example 
of  bitter  and  uncalled-for  sarcasm,  nor  of  any 
turbulent  interference  with  the  political  trans- 
actions of  His  day.     We  cannot  think  that  a 
Christian  is  denied  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  but,  on   the  contrary,  it   is  a  most 
solenm  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  powers 
that  be ;   yet  we  must  believe  that  any  ran- 
corous display  of  vindictive  or  mischievous  feel- 
ing is  assuredly  to  be  condenmed.     Let  me 
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indulge  the  hope  that  70a  may  be  induced, 
from  a  single  consideration  of  your  Redeemer's 
love  and  friendliness  to  man,  to  turn  your  eyes 
inwardly  upon  yourself,  and  to  conmiune  this 
night  with  your  heart  in  your  own  chamber, 
and  be  still !  It  is  a  beautiful  feature  of 
His  religion  that  He  has  incorporated  forgive- 
ness of  enemies  with  our  daily  prayer ;  and  that 
holy  petition,  together  with  the  entire  strain 
of  His  doctrine,  teaches  us  that  we  should  be 
more  anxious  to  obtain  the  remission  of  our 
own  sins,  than  to  visit  with  relentless  hostility 
the  transgressions  of  our  fellow-men. 

"  But  why  speak  I  of  forgiveness  of  enemies  ? 
why  write  of  the  transgressions  of  others  ? 
What  injury  has  Sir  John  Armitage  done  to 
you,  that  you  should  pour  down  your  vials  of 
wrath  upon  his  head  ?  He  bears  a  noble  cha- 
racter, and  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
tures is  without  a  stain.  You  and  I  may  differ 
from  him  in  politics,  but  ought  that  to  prevent 
us  from  doing  homage  to  the  benevolent  tenor  of 
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his  life  P  How  can  it  be  expected,  that,  with 
all  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  birth,  men- 
tal structure,  education,  habit,  connection,  tra- 
vel, reading,  &c.  &c.  human  beings  can  be 
brought  to  think  and  act  exactly  alike  on  oc- 
casions when  all  these  circumstances  (or  some 
of  them)  are  brought  to  bear  with  the  weight 
and  influence  that  belong  to  them  ?  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  many  of  our  opinions  are  en- 
tirely new;  and  how  then  can  we  expect  an 
immediate  adoption  of  them  by  those  who  have 
seen  their  country  rise  to  the  highest  eminence 
under  the  old  ones?  But  I  must  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  principles ;  but  exhort  you 
simply  to  remember,  that,  if  any  man  hath  not 
the  spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  His.  Again, 
whosoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world ; 
set  your  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  on  the  earth :  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  This 
is  the  mark  of  Christianity — you  are  to  be  dead. 
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that  18,  dead  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
world,  and  live  a  new  life  in  the  spirit  of  JesuB 
Christ. 

^^  I  cannot  conclude  without  informing  yon 
that  jour  conduct  this  day,  together  with  that 
of  other  dissenting  ministers,  who  came  into 
our  committee-room  and  used  expressions  dero- 
gatory to  their  profession,  has  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bigotry 
of  the  country  is  too  firmly  lodged  among  the 
dissenting  communities  to  be  easily,  if  ever, 
eradicated.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  a  dissenting  leader 
of  the  present  day,  asserts  from  minute  obser- 
vation and  report,  that  there  is  more  genuine 
piety  to  be  found  among  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  than  among  all  or  any  bodies  of 
dissenters ;  and,  unwilling  as  I  was  to  allow 
this  assertion  to  be  true,  yet  experience  is 
leading  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  connected  more 
closely  with  the  state,  are  bound  to  support 
the  interests  of  that  state  in  whatever  way  they 
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conceive  will  conduce  best  to  its  welfare;  and 
this  is  best  done  by  mutual  good-will  and  co- 
operation. In  addition  to  this,  many  of  them 
are  bound  to  their  country^s  interests  by  large 
hereditary  possessions  and  extensive  family  ties ; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  vast  body  of  elec- 
tors use  their  privileges  with  calmness  and 
quiet  strength.  Who  can  deny  this,  when,  out 
of  some  hundreds  in  a  county,  perhaps  barely 
half-a-dozen  will  attend  a  political  dinner,  and 
not  one  will  sit  at  the  head  of  an  agitating 
committee,  or  practise  the  exclusiveness  that 
we  ourselves  do,  on  whose  lips  is  ever  the  bawl- 
ing cry  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 

^*'  In  due  time  and  form  I  shall  resign 
my  office  among  your  party ;  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England,  because  I  think  now  that  under  her 
benign  shadow,  as  ^neath  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  (Is.  xxxii.  2.)  there  is  more 
quiet  for  the  souls  of  men.     I  parted  from  her 

in  days  of  laxity,  and  when  there  were  doings 
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around  the  old  Church  such  as  I  could  not  ap* 
prove,  and  indeed  those  ancient  cloisters  were 
little  better  than  promenades  for  evening  par> 
ties;  but  now  I  am  sure  that  with  the  new 
building  there  is  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
I  have  no  kind  of  reason  for  continuing  in  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church.  I  never  separated 
on  any  fixed  principle;  and,  since  Dr.  Hook- 
welFs  reasons  for  union  are  not  to  be  gain- 
said, I  do  not  see  how  I  can  any  longer 
oppose  the  interests  of  the  Establishment.  May 
God  be  with  me,  and  with  all  men  who  se- 
riously endeavour  to  learn  and  to  adopt  the 
right  course  in  all  things  ! 

"  I  feel  no  enmity  towards  you,  but  I  do 
feel  grieved  at  seeing  any  one  forsake  the 
very  first  principles  of  religion.  It  was  well 
written  by  a  pious  clergyman,  *  The  spirit 
of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  benevolence ;  who- 
ever, therefore,  of  whatever  sect  he  may  be, 
is  wanting  in  that  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
more  than  anything  else  designates  the  true 
Christian,   deserves  the    opprobrious    name    of 
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NOMINAL  Christian.'*  Feeling  the  force  of 
this  remark,  allow  me,  sir,  to  conclude  in  the 
words  of  a  book,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  to  you,  and  which  is  written 
by  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he 
says,  ^If  self-denial  be  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion, (Rom.  viii.  13,)  all  that  would  be  saved 
must  make  it  a  part  of  their  ordinary  life. 
If  humihty  be  a  Christian  duty,  then  the  cwn- 
mon  life  of  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  constant 
course  of  humility  in  all  its  kinds.  If  poverty 
of  spirit  be  necessary,  it  must  be  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  every  day  of  our  lives.  If  we 
are  to  relieve  the  naked,  the  sick,  and  the 
prisoner,  it  must  be  the  common  charity  of 
our  lives,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  perform 
it.  If  we  are  to  love  our  enemies,  we  must 
make  our  common  life  a  visible  exercise  and 
demonstration  of  that  love.  If  content  and 
thankfulness,  if  the  patient  bearing  of  evils, 
be  duties  towards  God,  they  are  the  duties 
of  every  day^  and  in  every  circumstance  of 
our  life.      If  we  are  to  be  wise  and  holy,  as 
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the  new-born  sons  of  God,  we  can  no  other' 
wise  be  so  but  hj  renouncing  everything  that 
is  foolish,  vain,  and  passionate  in  every  part 
of  our  common  life.  If  we  are  to  be  in  Chriet 
new  creatures,  we  must  show  that  we  are  so 
by  having  new  ways  of  living  in  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  follow  Christ,  it  must  be  in 
our  common  way  of  spending  every  aay^ 

^^  I  cannot,  sir,  improve  upon  these  wise 
and  just  sayings,  and,  in  writing  to  you  thus, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  I  have  but  discharged 
a  duty;  and  I  pray  you,  if  you  mark  any 
severity,  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  faith- 
fulness. 

**  May  the  God  of  heaven  inspire  us  all  with 
the  knowledge,  that,  if  our  common  life  is 
not  a  common  course  of  humility,  self-denial, 
renunciation  of  the  world,  poverty  of  spirit, 
and  heavenly  affections,  we  do  not  live  the 
lives  of  Christians.  I  am,  sir. 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

William  Hey.*" 

«  To  the  Rev.  Eustace  Gill, 
Leeds." 
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Such  was  the  letter  received  by  Mr.  Gill 
in  the  midst  of  his  electioneering  fever ;  and 
it  must  be  feared,  from  his  expressions,  that 
he  did  not  take  the  calm  rebuke  of  Mr.  Hey 
in  a  right  spirit. 

**  Let  him  leave  us !  ^  was  his  first  angry 
expression;  ''he  was  always  a  weak  man.^ 
Again,  ''  1 11  have  a  hundred  in  his  place  ;  he 
and  his  money  perish  with  him.^  And  again, 
^*  Another  of  that  devilish  doctor's  converts ; 
I  suppose  he  must  have  all  Leeds."^ 

Such  were  the  anti-Christian  expressions  of 
Mr.  Eustace  Gill ;  and,  if  he  could  not  sleep 
before  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  surely  could 
not  after  its  perusal. 

But  yet  how  true  was  the  substance  of  its 
Christian  exhortation  !  Who,  that  witnesses 
the  savage  encounters  in  word  and  deed  at 
an  election,  could  for  a  single  moment  suppose 
that  he  was  living  in  a  Christian  country,  where 
so  much  has  been  done  to  humanize  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  teach   them   submission  to 
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the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?  He  would  rather 
be  disposed  to  conclude,  from  the  ferociouB 
conduct  of  the  conflicting  parties,  that  he  was 
beholding  a  mob  of  ruffians  who  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  God  associated  with  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  brotherly  love,  and  good-will 
towards  men ;  or  else,  that  elections  were 
periods,  or  incidents,  when  every  principle  of 
mutual  regard  and  kindliness  were  to  be  fiuDg 
to  the  winds,  and  the  demons  of  hatred,  fury, 
and  brutal  violence  were  to  be  unchained. 
Alas  !  there  are  too  many  who  are  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  ;  but  surely  a  political 
leader  is  to  be  esteemed  as  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing as  he  applies  his  influence  over  them  to 
a  good  or  bad  purpose.  The  true  politician, 
who  acts  upon  principles  worthy  of  that  im- 
portant character  among  men,  will  not  mis- 
lead them,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  views  or 
those  of  his  party ;  but  the  demagogue  catches 
at  general  misunderstandings  and  specious  ad- 
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vantages,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  brmging  the 
people  round  to  his  own  erroneous  way  of 
thinking :  so  true,  in  this  sense,  is  Dean 
Swift^s  well-known  and  memorable  remark, 
that  *^  party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  a  few.'' 

It  is  well  to  keep  down  all  pride  and  irre- 
sponsible power  in  any  collective  body  or  cor- 
poration of  men  ;  but  this  purpose  should  not 
be  effected  by  such  means  as  would  ultimately 
tend  to  raise  up  again  that  monster  of  pride 
in  a  far  deadlier,  because  in  a  more  insinuating 
and  plausible,  form.  The  genius  of  dissent 
seems  to  be  virulent,  inquisitorial,  and  persecut- 
ing; this  may  easily  be  proved  from  history, 
especially  in  the  instance  of  the  Puritans. 
When  they  had  the  upper  hand,  did  they 
not  punish  heresies  (as  they  called  slight  dif- 
ferences of  opinion)  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  death  ?  Was  not  an  intention  avowed 
of  sending  their  enemies  (well-educated  clergy- 
men  of  the  Church  of  England)  to  work   in 
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the  plantations  abroad  as  chained  slaves  ?     Did 
not  the  people  assert  and  feel  that  no  eodeaiaa* 
tical  government  ever  before  trod  upon  thw 
liberties  with  such  an  iron  heel  ?     No  proYOcar 
tion  surely  could  excuse  such  treatment;  and  wan 
there,  in  consequence,  ever  joy  like  that  which 
hailed  the  advent  of  the  Restoration?     And 
what  body  of  men  ever  became  more  popular 
than   the  bishops?     On  the  other  hand,   did 
not  Calvin  bum  Servetus  at  the  stake  because 
he   held   an   opiuion   differing  from  his  own  ? 
Has  not  the  solemn  privilege  of  prayer  been 
made  wholly  political,  and  a  medium  of  invok- 
ing damnation   and   curses  upon  an    opposite 
party  ?     Oh  !  it  is  too  well  known  what  lost 
of  arbitrary  power  lurks  beneath  a  Pope  Calvin, 
or  a  Pope  Wesley,  or  any  other  leader  whose 
vanity  urges  him   to   the   establishment   of  a 
sect ;    and   we    must    believe    that    dominant 
dissent  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  lair  vessel 
of  freedom   in   its   tumultuous   and  devouring 
sea.     Soon  would  the  modern  pharisee  thunder 
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anathemas  against  the  poor  man  who  shaved 
himself  on  the  sabbath  morn,  and  the  wearing  a 
nosegay  of  Nature'^s  gems  would  be  stigmatised 
as  stark  idolatry.  Oh !  what  a  lesson  does 
even  the  semi-infidel  poet  read  to  such  narrow- 
minded  ones  as  these  when  he  exclaims  in 
poetical  prayer,  - 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  Thy  bolt  to  throw, 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  Thy  foe." 

Little  did  the  amiable  inmates  of  S wanboume 
Hall  imagine  the  scenes  that  were  being  enacted 
at  Leeds :  how  could  such  an  angelic  nature 
as  Gecile  possessed  ever  dream  of  the  possible 
existence  of  such  wrath  and  hatred  as  had 
been  directed  so  inhumanly  and  unjustly  against 
her  venerable  parent !  But  let  all  good  men 
take  courage,  for  '^  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God."*^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

He  praycth  well  that  lovcth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

Coleridge. 

We  will  pass  over  all  the  circumstances  that 
usually  take  place  previous  to  a  contested  elec- 
tion, when  the  venal  wretch  is  extolled  to  the 
skies  as  an  honest  man ;  when  th^  vulgar 
bawler  for  that  fair  freedom  which  is  incom- 
patible with  his  coarse  and  brutal  nature,  is 
auded  as  an  independent  fellow ;  when  wal- 
lowing drunkards  are  spoken  of  as  exhibiting; 
the  moral  and  patriotic  strength  of  a  generous 
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nation;  when  there  is  free  licence  for  giving 
expression  to  all  the  malignity  and  fiendish 
hatred  of  the  heart ;  when  the  great  man 
hmnbleth  himself,  and  the  mean  man  boweth 
down, — and  it  is  at  the  altar  of  ambition,  of 
mammon,  and  of  abject  selfishness  that  they 
kneel, — ^nntil  the  meek,  and  gentle,  and  self* 
denying  Christian  is  compelled  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  poet,  and  exclaim, 

"  If  thou  art  one  wliose  cry  is  Liberty, 
Pass  not  the  portal  of  our  hallow'd  shrine, 
We  in  a  holier  freedom  would  be  free." 

We  wiU  pass  over  the  scenes  that  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place, — scenes  that  on 
both  sides  are  disgusting  indeed,  but  which 
are  the  more  inconsistent  and  ridiculous  when 
occurring  among  those  who  are  ever  speaking 
of  their  followers  being  "  enlightened,"  "  free,'" 
"  independent," —  and  using  many  other  hack- 
neyed terms  of  political  and  popular  cant.  We 
may  be  sure  that 

"  There  was  racing  and  chasing  o^er  Cannobie  Lee/* 
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to  seek  out  the  cot  of  the  hnmble  Yoter,  or 
the  homestead  of  the  solitary  fiEurmer,  wbile 
in  the  towns  all  was  music,  banners,  speeches, 
promises,  and  the  practice  of  eyerything  that 
could  secure  a  vote.  Great  were  the  bustle  and 
exertion  at  Swanboume  Hall,  as  well  as  at  Mr. 
Stapylton^s  lordly  home ;  and  the  present  Whig 
member,  the  colleague  of  Sir  John  Armitage» 
was,  of  course,  also  compelled  to  task  the  ut- 
most efforts  and  zeal  of  his  party.  Mr.  Fowkes 
of  Appleton  Hall  was  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
personage,  with  a  long  rent-roll  and  little 
talent;  but  he  was  just  the  man  the  Whigs 
wanted,  for  they  already  had  orators  cheap 
as  dirt,  but  wished  for  some  individual  of  re- 
spectability and  wealth  to  look  up  to. 

On  the  eventful  morning  of  the  nomination 
Sir  John  Armitage  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Wort- 
ley  of  Hawthomden,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  at  this 
rendezvous  he  had  arrived   the  night   before. 
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It  was  late  when  he  drove  up  the  avenue, 
which  presented  a  splendid  scene  from  the  vast 
number  of  variegated  lamps  which  were  hung 
in  festoons,  and  the  brilliant  arches  of  varied 
light  thrown  across  the  road.  The  crowd,  even 
at  that  hour,  was  very  great ;  and  of  course 
the  horses  were  removed  from  the  baronet^s 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  by  the  rejoicing 
peasantry  up  to  the  very  portico  of  his  friend's 
house.  Sir  John  thanked  the  numerous  con- 
course in  a  kind,  frank,  and  affectionate  speech, 
which  was  responded  to  with  the  loudest  cheers 
and  expressions  of  personal  attachment ;  and 
soon  the  assemblage  retired,  after  having  been 
amused  with  an  excellent  show  of  fireworks. 

It  was  a  short  night,  and  the  morning  sun 
soon  beheld  numerous  companies  of  electors 
and  non-electors  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages, 
and  on  foot,  wending  their  way  from  near  and 
distant  parts  to  Hawthomden. 

At  the  park-gates  an  excellent  band  of  music 
was  stationed  near  a  triumphal  arch,  and  along 
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the  whole  line  of  the  avenae  many  oonntrj 
ballad-singers  were  chanting  in  homely  and 
provincixd  dialect  the  praises  of  the  master  of 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Swanboome.  This 
had  a  pleasing  effect,  for  it  showed  that  the 
pageant  would  be  one  in  which  the  heart  wonld 
play  its  ardent  part;  and  brought  to  mind 
the  appropriate  words  of  the  poet  firom  the 
land  of  mountain  and  of  flood : 


''  The  Muse  with  joy  attends  their  way 

The  va]e  of  peace  along  : 
There  to  its  lord  the  village  gay 

Renews  the  grateful  song. 
Yon  castle^s  glittering  towers  contain 
No  pit  of  woe,  nor  clanking  chain, 

Nor  to  the  suppliant's  wmil  resomid 
The  open  doors  the  needy  bless, 
The  unfriended  hail  their  calm 

And  gladness  smiles  aroand. 

"  There  to  the  sympathetic  heart 
Life's  best  delights  belong. 
To  mitigate  the  mourner's  smait. 
To  guard  the  weak  from  wroqg. 
Ye  sons  of  luxury  be  wise : 
Know,  hftp^esB  for  ever  llks 
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The  eold  and  solitary  breast : 
Then  let  the  social  instinct  glow, 
And  learn  to  feel  another's  woe, 

And  in  his  joy  be  blest.*' 

As  soon  as  a  sabstantial  breakfast  had  been 

<i]KiiaBed,  the  load  and  mellow  notes  of  a  key- 

bogie  sounded  as  a  call  for  preparation ;  and 

^rtly  after  there  was  a  rapid  and  confused 

OKmnting  of  horses,  and  a  &Iling  into  order 

of  the  large  pedestrian  multitude.     It  was  ar- 

'^ged  that  a  body  of  farmers  should  precede 

^r  John,   and   the   greater  number   bring   up 

^ke  rear,  while   the   mixed  multitudes  should 

fellow  as  they  could.     But  this  plan  did  not 

^t  some  of  the  warm-hearted  peasantry  who 

^  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Swanboume 

^^  each  with  a   good  knotted   club   in  his 

^d;    and    they  cried    out    that    they  would 

^^  a  body-guard  for  their  master  and  friend. 

^ot  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  be  touched,  God 

^  him!**^  cried  a  stalwart  veteran  who  had 

^^'^  some  sixty  years,  and  was  urging  on  his 

^pany ;  because,  somehow  or  other,  the  coun- 
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try-people  looked  on  the  expedition  as  a  ser- 
vice of  danger,  and  expected  opposition  from 
the  townVpeople. 

At  length  the  procession  stood  some  dianoe 
of  being  formed,  for  a  large  body  of  wealthy 
Yorkshire  farmers  on  high-mettled  horses,  such 
as  had  been  trained  in  the  Yeomanry  ezerdae, 
dashed  forward  to  take  up  a  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  avenue,  while  hundreds  of  others 
were  preparing  to  extend  the  line  of  cavalry ; 
but  there  was  such  a  mingling  of  the  gentry 
with  the  farmers  and  the  peasantry,  such 
shaking  of  hands  and  joyous  conversation  among 
them  all,  that  it  took  a  verv  considera- 
ble  time  before  any  regular  attempt  at  start- 
ing could  be  made.  Oh  this  is  old  Eng^h 
hospitality !  this  is  the  way  in  which  landlord 
and  tenant  always  should  meet ;  and  be  sure 
that  in  proportion  as  this  mode  of  gathering 
declines,  so  surely  will  England'^s  glorious  sun 
go  down  !  If  this  be  bribery  and  corruption, 
for  Heaven^s  sake  let   us  have  abundance  of 
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them  !  it  is  an  honest,  a  delightAiI,  and  a  Chria- 
tian  bribery  and  corruption;  it  is  the  milk  of 
kindness  overflowing  the  heart  of  man,  and 
conciliating  others  out  of  its  sheer  goodness 
and  magnanimous  sentiment.  Let  those  nig- 
gardly wretches  who  would  reform  and  re* 
trench  these  patriotic  and  domestic  yirtues, 
and  who  would  in  their  beggarly  cry  for  eco- 
nomy eradicate  the  very  essence  of  a  British 
heart,  and  weigh  all  things  to  the  turn  of  a 
feather,  ere  the  snudlest  gift  be  made ;  let 
these,  we  say,  hide  their  yellow  envy  in  other 
lands,  and  not  attempt  to  degrade  and  defeat 
British  benevolence  and  British  hospitality  ! 

Just  when  order  was  in  some  degree  esta- 
blished, and  nearly  all  were  mounted,  although 
not  yet  formed  in  line.  Sir  John  appeared ; 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  uttered  a 
qiontaneous  shout  of  joy.  It  was  like  the  sud- 
den rushing  of  a  cataract,  or  the  roar  of  can- 
non on  the  battle-field.  The  old  baronet  would 
insist  on  riding  on  horseback,  although  a  car- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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riage  and  four  horses  brilliantlj  decorated  bad 
been  prepared  for  bim  ;  bat  ^^  No,^  be  said,  ^^  I 
can  go  among  tbe  people  better,  and  God 
knows  I  loTe  them.'^  All  order  was  at  an  end. 
Tbe  manly  form  and  benevolent  conntenance 
of  Sir  Jobn,  as  he  moved  slowly  on  with  bis 
bat  off,  were  the  signal  for  an  unboanded  ex- 
pression of  delight.  The  multitude  really 
seemed  maddened  with  excess  of  joy :  hats 
were  thrown  up,  flags  were  waved,  the  banda 
of  music  poured  forth  their  notes  of  glee,  caiH 
non  were  fired  from  the  battlements  of  the 
strong  old  castle,  and  altogether  a  scene  was 
presented  that  could  not  have  £Buled  to  toiidi 
the  heart  of  the  veriest  stoic.  In  that  vast 
multitude  were  very  many  whom  tbe  baronet 
had  relieved,  who  held  land  at  moderate  rents 
under  him,  and  whose  distant  relations  were 
there  also  to  do  homage  to  the  man  of  virtiie, 
peace,  and  benevolence ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
mass  were  acquainted,  at  least  by  report,  with 
the  noble  character  of  the  owner  of  tbe  Swan* 
bourne  property. 
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Freqaently  was  he  obliged  to  halt  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  the  people  would  not  allow 
him  to  proceed,  but  hung  upon  him  and  em- 
braced him,  and  his  good-nature  prompted  him 
to  comply  with  their  wishes.     There  was  but 
little  hurrahing,  for  all  were  employed  in  gazing 
upon  him  or  speaking  to  him,  and  on  every 
side   the   most   fervent    blessings  encompassed 
him.     Some  of  his  friends  were  so  overcome 
by  the  scene  as  to  burst  into  tears,  and  Sir 
John   had    evidently  a  great  struggle   within 
himself  to  preserve  equanimity  of  look  or  mo- 
tion.    Lord  Temple  rode   on  his   right   hand 
wherever  he  moved  ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  told 
Cecile  and  Emily  in   describing  this  affecting 
scene,  he  was  at  the  time  thinking  of  the  lines 
in  the  ancient  ballad  called  ^'  The  Rising  of  the 
North,*^  and  they  haunted  him  long  after  the 
inunense  display  of  sight  and  sound  had  passed 
away: 

"  Come  you  hither  my  nine  good  sons, 
Gallant  men  I  trow  ye  be ; 

D  2 
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How  many  of  you,  my  children  dear, 
Will  stand  by  that  good  earl  and  me  ? 

''  Eight  of  them  did  answer  make, 
Eight  of  them  spake  hastily, 
O  fiither,  till  the  day  we  die. 
We'll  stand  by  that  good  earl  and  thee.** 

Time  advanced,  and  although  the  nomina- 
tion was  fixed  for  an  nnnsuany  late  hour, 
twelve  o''clock,  jet  great  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested by  the  managers  of  Sir  John^s  election 
to  be  moving  onward  to  the  town.  The  bng^e 
was  again  blown,  and  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back were  directing  their  coarse  to  different 
points,  and  strenuously  urging  on  the  people 
the  necessity  of  at  once  forming  in  good  order ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  any  exertions 
could  avail  to  put  the  countless  mass  in  orderly 
routine :  at  length  this  was  accomplished,  and 
such  a  scene  was  never  witnessed  before  at 
any  county  election !  It  was  calculated  that 
there  were  four  thousand  horsemen ;  two  hun- 
dred carriages,  many  of  them  drawn  by  four 
horses  handsomely  decorated ;   and   thousands 
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upon  tfaousaDds  on  foot.  Nearly  one  thousand 
horsemen  headed  by  a  splendid  band  and 
waving  flags  rode  in  front ;  then  came  Sir  John 
on  a  noble  charger  surrounded  by  a  vast  body- 
guard of  the  faithful  and  zealous  peasantry; 
and  behind  there  followed  more  than  three 
thousand  horse,  with  a  seemingly  endless  mul- 
titude of  men,  vomen,  and  children  bringing 
up  the  extreme  rear.  The  whole  cortige  ex- 
tended for  four  miles  at  the  least.  And  here  we 
leave  them  awhile,  in  order  that  we  may  take 
a  peep  at  the  doings  of  our  adversaries,  and  see 
how  they  managed  their  numerous  troops. 

The  great  Whig  or  Liberal  party,  by  what- 
soever name  it  might  be  called,  had  held  its 
gathering  at  Appleton  Hall ;  and  it  had  been 
agreed  beforehand  in  the  committee-room  at 
Leeds,  as  well  as  at  Wakefield,  that  the  Ho* 
nourable  Mr.  Stapylton  should  join  with  Mr. 
Fowkes,  and  both  processions  march  unitedly 
to  the  scene  of  nomination.  On  the  eventful 
morning  Appleton   Hall  was  all  commotion ; 
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the  huge  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  oenkal 
tower  of  the  mansion,  and  horsemen  and  pe- 
destrians arrived  shortly  after  the  rising  of  as 
glorious  a  sun  as  ever  shone  upon  this  glad*- 
dened  earth.  But  here  was  a  different  state 
of  things  to  that  on  the  Conservative  side: 
a  sumptuous  breakfast  was  indeed  prepared, 
but  then  it  was  only  for  the  fiivoured  few  and 
such  as  were  admitted  by  ticket,  and  only  a 
few  barrels  of  beer  were  given  to  the  crowd 
on  the  outside.  Mr.  Fowkes  soon  appeared 
in  his  carriage,  and  before  starting  made  a 
long  and  violent  speech  to  the  persons  col- 
lected around  him,  touching  on  all  and  every 
political  subject ;  and,  during  its  delivery,  he 
was  vehemently  cheered  by  knots  of  political 
admirers,  but  there  was  no  general  and  ex- 
panded burst  of  affection.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  exhibition  of  personal  esteem. 
The  few  aristocrats  assembled  there  were  cold 
and  haughty,  and  by  no  means  estimable  land- 
lords ;    and   the   conversation    among   the  te- 
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nantrj  ran  much  on  the  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity of  Sir  John  Armitage,  and  many  of  the 
leading  Conservative  landlords  of  the  conntj. 
Still  there  were  people  enough  assembled  there 
to  induce  Mr.  Fowkes  and  the  Stapylton  party 
to  believe  that  they  could  make  a  good  show ; 
moreover,  they  relied  on  a  vast  accession  of 
namerical  strength  in  the  town  :  therefore  they 
set  out  in  tolerable  glee,  the  only  check  being 
caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  Honourable 
Philip  Stapylton  himself.  His  father^s  tenantry 
were  all  on  the  ground,  headed  by  the  steward, 
as  was  peremptorily  ordered,  and  many  of  his 
sporting  friends  were  present ;  but  he  himself 
was  unaccountably  absent.  The  procession, 
however,  could  not  be  delayed ;  for  letters 
had  arrived  from  the  high-sheriff,  who  was  a 
political  adherent  of  Mr.  Fowkes,  urging  an 
early  attendance  at  the  Town  Hall.  The 
whole  line  of  the  Famley  cortege  could  not 
possibly  have  extended  a  mile,  and  Mr.  Fowkes 
occupied   the   centre,  but  no  ardent  bands  of 
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peasantry  surrounded  him ;  and  the  whole  party 
proceeded  without  a  hurrah  or  cheer,  excepting 
when  some  village  on  the  road,  presenting  a 
number  of  persons  wearing  the  colours  of  the 
opposite  side,  called  forth  an  opposition  cheer. 
I'he  mosic  was  auitnated,  and  the  standard- 
bearers  did  their  dntj ;  neither  was  anima- 
tion or  warmth  wanted  in  a  body  of  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  the  candidate  :  but  still  there 
was  a  heart  absent  from  the  Bcene  at  large, 
and,  if  any  one  could  liave  stolen  away  and 
witnessed  the  contrast  on  the  other  aide,  he 
would  have  been  astonished. 

It  would  have  been  useless  for  Sir  John 
to  have  attempted  a  speech,  for  he  could  be 
trusted  without  any  declaration  of  sentiments ; 
but  Mr.  Fowkea'  adliereute  clung  to  him  solely 
because  he  represented  a  strong  political  party, 
and  theirs  was  entirely  a  political  affection,  if 
such  an  adherence  can  be  called  by  this  name, 
and  therefore  the  speech  was  everything  with 
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Soon  they  reach  the  towD,  and  are  trampling 
over  the  stones  of  the  streets.  Every  window 
was  already  flnng  up,  and  huge  flags  were 
flying  from  the  inns  and  hotels,  as  well  as 
from  some  private  houses,  and  the  thorough- 
fares were  densely  crowded ;  indeed,  even  the 
tope  of  the  houses  were  not  without  their 
zealous  occupants.  The  procession  came  on, 
and  was  well  received,  even  at  intervals  with 
partial  acclamation  ;  but  still  from  a  vast  num- 
ber of  windows  densely  filled  no  handkerchiefs 
waved,  no  voices  shouted,  but  the  inmates 
seemed  to  be  looking  on  with  an  air  of  mere 
observation  and  curiosity.  In  some  houses 
there  was  so  dense  a  show  of  the  colours  of 
the  opposite  party  as  to  call  forth  the  groans 
of  Mr.  Fowkes^  procession;  but  this  was 
unmanly,  since  the  persons  who  wore  the  true- 
blue  favours  did  not  wave  them  exultingly, 
nor  betray  any  appearance  of  antagonism.  Mr. 
Fowkes^  carriage  was  drawn  by  persons  hired 

for  the  purpose  ;  and,  having  reached  the  Town 
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Hall,  he  and  his  friends  walked  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  A  large  conoomse  of 
the  lower  orders,  chiefly  wearers,  mahed  up 
into  the  large  room,  and  amused  themselyea 
by  calling  for  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Fowkes, 
and  three  cheers  for  any  of  the  gentlemoi 
of  the  town  known  to  support  him ;  while  three 
groans  were  demanded  for  Sir  John  Armitage 
and  his  party.  There  was  abundance  of  hoot- 
ing, hallooing,  and  whistling,  and  many  cries 
were  uttered  that  showed  a  bad  state  of  feel- 
ing. The  mob  would  soon  have  exhausted 
themselves,  had  not  two  or  three  of  the  wit- 
tiest but  most  malignant  among  them  enter- 
tained the  assemblage  with  short  extempo- 
raneous efiusions,  wherein  they  raked  up  every 
calumny  that  had  been  circulated,  even  against 
the  humblest  opponent.  The  Whig  gentle- 
men did  not  seem  to  approve  of  this,  albeit 
they  feared  openly  to  express  any  sort  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  for  much  that  was  uttered  against 
the  better  sort  of  landholders,  as  far  as  pes- 
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sessionB  were*  concerned,  was  uttered  against 
themselves,  and  it  was  plain  that  a  levelling 
mob  would  pull  down  a  Whig  aristocrat  as 
readily  as  a  Conservative  one.  But  there  was 
one  person  who  sat  there  evidently  pleased  and 
amused  with  the  riotous  and  noisy  demonstra- 
tion of  extreme  Radical  views ;  and  this  person 
was  no  less  than  the  dissenting  minister,  Ens- 
tace  Oill.  In  him  were  all  the  elements  for 
constituting  a  bold  and  bad  man,  and  he  could 
not  conceal  them.  Any  one  who  did  not  know 
him  might  observe  a  countenance  expressing 
approval  of  the  ribaldry  uttered  by  the  rabble 
beneath  ;  but  those  who  knew  his  temper  well, 
and  his  capacity  for  artful  design,  would  see 
at  once,  in  that  self-satisfied  and  pleased  look, 
nothing  short  of  the  eagerness  of  the  ambushed 
tiger  just  before  it  springs  on  its  prey.  He  was 
a  man  who  would  tread  all  justice,  moderation, 
and  decency  under  foot,  and  seek  to  gain  his  ends 
by  inflaming  popular  brutality,  and  impeding 
the  course  of  fair  election  by  ferocious  violence 
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of  speech  and  action.  Happily,  the  force  of  pub- 
lic feeling  is  still  too  strong  for  brute  violence, 
and  the  people  of  England,  as  regards  counties 
at  least,  take  advantage  of  their  political  pii- 
▼ileges  in  order  to  establish  their  own  rights ; 
and,  if  they  be  guilty  of  occasional  rudeness 
and  violence,  still  each  party  allows  substan* 
tial  justice  to  be  done,  and  he  who  has  the 
greater  number  of  lawful  electors  disposed  to 
vote  for  him  wins  the  day.  Let  us  hope  that 
snch  depraved  agitators  and  libellers  as  the 
Reverend  Eustace  Oill,  however  secretly  deter- 
mined to  counteract  justice,  and  however  readily 
disposed  to  add  violence  to  craft,  in  order  that 
they  may  convert  what  ought  to  be  a  calm, 
conscientious,  and  well-considered  exercise  of 
public  duty  into  a  scene  of  brutal  conflict  and 
malignant  expression,  alike  di^fraceful  to  the 
character  and  intellect  of  the  country,  will  long 
be  in  abeyance  with  that  sound  and  impartial 
judgment  and  understanding  which  distinguish 
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the    independent  and    substantial    electors   of 
Oreat  Britain. 

Had  Eustace  Oill  stuck  to  his  primitive  pur- 
suit of  cobbler  or  tailor,  his  evil  propensities 
would  not  have  been  exhibited  on  so  large  a 
platform,  albeit  he  had  been  doomed  to  be  the 
scourge  of  some  lane  or  alley  of  the  unfortunate 
town  that  owned  him ;  and,  even  as  it  is,  nei- 
ther a  Milton  nor  a  Cromwell  will  be  gained  to 
the  world,  but  a  bold  bad  man  who  only  lacks 
power  to  gain  that  ascendancy  over  others 
which  would  lead  to  extended  mischief  and 
multitudinous  murder.  There,  then,  sat  Eus- 
tace Gill  admiring  the  insolence  of  that  rabble 
which  was  plainly  repudiated  by  the  respecta- 
ble portion  of  Whig  gentlemen  among  whom  he 
had  so  presumptuously  intruded  himself,  and 
between  whom  and  the  mob  it  must  be  manifest 
there  could  not  be  one  particle  of  sympathy  in 
feeling,  thought,  or  intention.  The  letter  of 
the  good  and  pious  William   Hey   was    for- 
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gfotten  ;  but  perhaps  it  wonld  have  been  as  well 
that  Gill  should  have  regarded  its  mild  yet 
strong  reproof,  and  have  followed  the  precepts 
of  daily  and  hourly  religion  which  it  so  firmly 
and  modestly  enforced  from  the  able  work  that 
accompanied  it.  It  may  be  perfectly  tme  that 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  there 
may  be  men  of  the  purest  patriotic  \\ews ;  but 
it  will  ever  be  the  misfortnne  of  these  bigh- 
minded  patriots  to  behold  enlisted  under  the 
same  banners  with  themselves  a  class  of  men 
unprincipled,  austere,  ferocious,  and  narrow- 
minded,  carrying  into  disputes,  which  should  be 
considered  entirely  of  a  civil  nature,  all  the 
sanguinary  Intolerance  of  religious  bigotry.  Such 
men,  aSectIng  a  superior  sanctity  of  life  in  for- 
mer times,  were  the  Puritans ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  imagination  to  picture  a  sect  so 
severe  in  their  dispositions,  so  frenetic  in  their 
humours,  and  so  outrageous  in  their  demands. 
The  women,  too,  became  enamoured  of  tlie 
semi  religious  and  revolutionary  temper  oflj 
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times,  and  took  part  in  its  excesses,  for  they 
had  been  necessitated,  they  said,  to  imitate 
the  women  of  Tekoah ;  and  in  snbseqnent 
history,  when  the  unfortunate  Princess  Lam- 
balle  was  murdered,  the  women  were  the  most 
forward  in  the  perpetration  of  that  dreadful 
tragedy.  Of  such  a  nature  was  Mr.  Eustace 
Oill,  and  fitly  might  he  have  exclaimed  in  the 
bard  of  Avon's  words, 

"  Would  curses  kill  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terras, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  bear. 
Delivered  strongly  through  ray  fixed  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate 
As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words, 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint, 
Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end  like  one  distract, 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seera  to  curse  and  ban  ; 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break 
Should  I  not  curse  them — *' 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous 
scene  of  rancour  and  poor  spite,  the  drums  and 
bugles  are  heard  to  give  loud  notice  of  the 
approach  of  Sir  John  and  his  gallant  company. 
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Od  came  the  band  and  standards  first,  and, 
when  the  thousand  horsemen  pass,  the  good 
townsmen  deem  them  to  be  the  procession  at 
large,  and  a  nimour  runs  that  Sir  John  baa 
resigned,  for  they  never  would  place  him  in  the 
utmost  roar.  But  io  !  the  troop  passes  bj-, 
and  on  rides  Sir  John,  hat  in  hand,  surrounded 
by  his  faithful  body-guard,  who  escort  him 
with  deafening  hnrrabs.  To  use  the  woi 
the  poet  Otway,  the  old  baronet, 


"  Coinoly  as  rising  day. 
n  thnusanil  eminently  known," 


ittem  "^^ 


was  in  himself  a  very  picture  and  pattern  T 
what  the  courteous,  charitable,  and  enlight- 
ened English  gentleman  ought  to  be ;  and 
now,  as  he  rode  up  the  densely-peopled  street, 
his  fine  countenance,  in  which  heroism  and 
benevolence  were  equally  mingled  in  firm  yet 
bland  expreSHioQ,  could  not  but  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders.  But  when  be 
liad  reached  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  his 
men   were   forming   in   the   large   square. 
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troop  after  troop  of  friends  kept  riding  on- 
wardsy  then  indeed  was  admiration  turned  into 
wonder,  and  foes  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
^^  What  can  stand  against  this  strength  ? — ^how 
loved  this  man  must  be  in  the  county  at  large !  ^ 
Now  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
were  sitting  on  the  raised  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  Town  Hall,  could  see  through  the  win- 
dows the  procession  coming  on,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and  at 
once  they  decided  that  they  would  be  beaten 
in  any  contest  they  might  undertake.  This 
was  a  great  damper,  for  men  who  seek  to 
live  by  popularity  cannot  endure  the  smallest 
display  of  popular  feeling  on  the  opposite  side  : 
but  when  such  a  show  as  this  was  made,  the 
largest  by  far  within  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est townsman,  then  indeed  they  felt  the  ground 
quaking  under  them;  for  how  different  was 
it  to  be  supported  by  the  stalwart  yeomen 
of  the  county,  all  of  whom  were  electors, 
and  to  be   supported  by  the  angry,  waspish 
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set  of  iion-electors  assembled  before  tbem   in 
the  packed  Town  HaU. 

Soon  the  heavy  tread  of  Sir  Jobn's  supporters 
is  heard  on  the  old  oaken  etaircase,  and  the  baro- 
net himself  is  borne  on  by  his  iriends  along  a 
side  paasage  in  the  hall  to  the  prepared  platfomi. 
The  appearance  of  this  benign  and  venerable 
man  was  the  signal  for  every  kind  of  groaning, 
whistling,  and  hooting.  The  nproar  was  very 
groat ;  and,  wliile  the  leading  Whigs  listened 
with  complacent  looks,  Mr.  Eiistace  Gill  acted 
as  fugleman  to  the  rabUe,  and  hooted  nnd 
hissed  with  all  his  might  and  main.  Now,  Sir 
John's  supporters  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  reception  as  this,  and  never  intended  to  go 
up  into  the  hall,  well  knowing  that  the  building 
conld  only  contaiu  a  very  small  portion  of  them : 
but  a  few  feithful  and  close  fotloweTs  of  the 
baronet's  body-guard,  and  especially  a  noble 
fellow  bearing  a  large  new  flag  with  the  Anni- 
tage  arms  and  motto  emblazoned  on  it,  hsd 
pushed  their  way   in,  and,  when  they  beheld 
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the  state  of  things,  some  of  them  slipped  out 
to  give  notice  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
noise  was  continued  in  the  hall,  and  soon  the 
high-sheriff  arose  to  open  the  business,  and 
the  reading  of  the  acts  of  parliament  com- 
menced. It  was  very  plain  that  no  speaker 
on  Sir  John^s  side  would  be  heard,  for  though 
the  body  of  opposing  weavers  was  not  nume- 
rous, yet  they  were  persevering  in  keeping  up 
a  dreadful  noise  and  clamour.  At  length,  all 
the  preliminaries  being  completed,  the  host  of 
Hawthomden  arose  to  propose  Sir  John  Armi- 
tage,  Bart.,  of  Swanboume  Hall,  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
great  county  of  York  in  parliament ;  but  the 
very  motion  of  his  rising  was  met  with  such 
a  clamour  and  hooting  that  not  one  word  could 
be  heard.  The  Radicals  were  in  high  glee, 
when  lo  !  a  sound  as  of  mighty  rushing  waters 
is  heard,  and  soon  the  large  doors  are  torn 
from  their  hinges,  the  constables  are  hurled  on 
their  backs  by  the  concussion,  and  a  vast  body 


of  strong  and  ardent  meo  are  rufihing  into  the 
hall !  The  keen  eye  of  Sir  John  at  once  re- 
cognized his  friends,  and  he  advanced  quickly 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  implored 
them  to  keep  back.  But  all  was  vain,  for  the 
athletic  frame  of  young  Dick  Hohues  was  ia 
the  van,  backed  by  8am  Mealis,  both  etalwart 
wrestling- lads,  while  Will  Butler  was  shoutinjf 
"  His  honour  is  in  danger,  —  to  the  rescue, 
lade!'"  and,  this  being  communicated  to  the 
overwhelming  mass  outside,  no  business  could 
proceed  until  they  were  appeased.  Great  was 
the  terror  of  the  noisy  ones  within  the  hal) ; 
Gill  in  affright  shouted  to  the  constables  to  do 
their  duty,  and  the  pressed  mechanics  were 
crying  on  all  sides  for  mercy,  as  their  stout  nod 
heavy  opponents  pressed  in  upon  them.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Whig  gentlemen  arose,  and  called 
passionately  on  the  high-sheriff;  but  what  could 
a  hundred  high-sheriffs  do  then  ?  The  only 
man  who  could  appease  the  popular  indigim- 
tion  was  Sir  John  himself.     The  sheriff,  i 
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a  short  conference  with  Mr.  Fowkes  and  his 
supporters,  called  on  Sir  John,  who  thereupon 
in  a  loud  and  authoritative  tone  called  out, 
*^  Men  of  Swanboume  l^  —  "  Here  we  are,** 
shouted  a  hundred  voices,  ^^  and  ready  to  die 
for  you  l""  "  Men  of  Swanboume  !''  continued 
Sir  John ; — ^but  three  cheers  were  called  for,  and 
the  call  responded  to  by  the  entire  mass  in 
the  street,  and,  ere  it  ceased,  at  least  nine  times 
nine  had  been  given.  '^  Men  of  Swanboume  !^^ 
again  attempted  Sir  John,  ^*  I  want  you  not 
to  die  for  me,  but  to  live  for  me ;  and,  thank 
God  !  I  am  in  no  danger.'^  Here  a  tremendous 
shouting  was  renewed,  and  cries  of  ^'  We  must 
have  you  out ;  death  to  the  man  who  touches 
a  hair  of  you  !^'  Many  similar  expressions  were 
used;  and,  while  this  was  going  on.  Sir  John  was 
making  a  proposition  to  the  high-sheriff  which 
elicited  a  few  faint  ^^  noes  ^'  from  the  Whigs, 
but  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  '^  Men  of 
Yorkshire,"  cried  Sir  John,  "  this  meeting  will 
be  adjourned  to  the  open  air ;  and  I  pray  and 
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beseec))   you   all   to   use  no  violeuce,   but   let 
]>eace  and  order  rule  the  day  !^ 

The  high-sheriff  quickly  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing, and  glad  enough  were  the  poor  lerriGed  wea- 
vers to  slink  away;  while  the  men  of  Swanbourne, 
and  HowdeD,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  flocked 
in,  and  bore  away  Sir  John  on  their  shoaldeis 
to  a  huatinge,  which  had  been  previously  erect- 
ed in  anticipation  of  the  immense  crowd.  And 
now  a  noble  scene  presented  itself.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  Sir  John's  supporters  were 
discernible,  and  the  blue  Sags  and  the  blue 
ribands  shone  in  the  noonday  sun.  Every 
window  was  crowded,  and  gtreaniers  of  blue 
riband  were  waving  from  them  ;  while  branches 
of  the  British  oak  everywhere  exhibited  em- 
blems of  the  soundness  and  heartiness  of  tbe 
ConserTative  cause.  The  eutire  body-guard 
of  the  peasantry  formed  in  front  of  the  hust- 
ings, and  were  also  wedged  closely  together 
on  the  right  and  left  Banks  of  the  huge  plat- 
form.   Three  times  three  were  demanded  for  Sir 
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John,  and  responded  to  with  hearty  joy ;  and, 
when  the  host  of  Hawthornden  rose  to  propose 
him,  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Hats  off  !^  and 
*'  Silence  !^  and  the  immense  crowd  stood  unco- 
vered. The  nomination  was  seconded  by  the 
young  Lord  Temple,  whose  appearance  and 
animation  of  manner  rendered  him  at  once 
a  faTourite.  Mr.  Fowkes  was  next  proposed 
and  seconded,  and  at  first  a  loud  groaning  was 
set  np  by  Sir  John^s  men  ;  but,  on  quiet  being 
restored,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  baronet 
the  speakers  were  allowed  to  proceed.  On  the 
question  being  asked  if  any  other  candidate 
was  to  be  proposed,  a  young  sporting  nobleman 
arose,  and  amid  the  greatest  opposition  from 
Sir  John's  friends  proposed  the  Honourable 
Philip  Stapylton,  and  the  nomination  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Pawson  the  lawyer.  Mr. 
Stapylton  was  himself  absent,  and  the  business 
of  proposing  and  seconding  him  hardly  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and,  when  the  seconder 
sat  down,  there  arose  a  violent  and  long-sus- 
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tained  groanuig  auch  as  never  greeted  the  Whig 
ear  before,  terminating  in  the  loudest  cheering 
for  Sir  John.  The  worthy  baronet  stood  for- 
ward, and  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance. 
He  essayed  to  speak, — but  no,  the  people''s 
love  must  have  free  vent  first ;  and  there  he 
stood,  the  idol  of  the  hearts  of  nearly  the  whole 
multitude,  so  great  is  the  force  of  character  oo 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England.  When  he 
did  speak,  he  spoke  briefly,  but  energetically 
and  to  the  purpose  ;  and,  before  he  concluded, 
earneBtty  begged  a  fair  hearing  for  his  opponent. 
Mr.  Fowkes  then  arose,  and  entered  into  a  long 
rambling  disquisition  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
He  ended  by  referring  to  his  pnst  career  in  par- 
liament, and  promising  many  great  and  glurions 
things  for  the  time  to  come. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Mr.  Stapylton's  re- 
presentative ;   but  he  was  bnnicdly  reading  a 
letter,  and  quickly  arose  to  inform  the  high-    - 
sherilT  that  he   would   beg   leave  to  withdMW"^ 
the  nomination  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Philip^^ 
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^^^Iton,  ioasmuch  as  the  Iionoamble  gentleman 

^d  not  personally  desire  the  high  honour  of 

'^P^esenting  the  county  in  parliament  at  the 

pv^esent  time.     This  announcement  was  received 

^b  loud  ironical  cheering,  and  many  expres- 

^^^    intimating    that    Mr.    Stapylton    ought 

lot   to  have  allowed   himself  to  be  made  the 

^tt8e  of  so  much  trouble  to  the  worthy  baronet, 

^ten  he   must   have    known   that   he  had  po 

chance. 

L-oud  cries  of  "  shame,  shame,"  arose  from 
*"  parts  of  the  assemblage,  and  these,  at  length, 
^nded  in  roars  of  laughter  at  the  absurd  change 
^*    events.       Then   the  high-sheriff  rose,  and, 
^^iug  again  put  the  n^K^essary  questions  without 
^^^iving  any  answer,  ileclared  Sir   John   Ar- 
'^^tage,  Bart.,  and  William   St.  Legt»r  Kowkes 
^.,  to  be  duly  elected  members  of  parliament 
^  the  county  of  York,  who  were  immediately 
^^%ted  with  the  swords  and  cocked  hats  as 
^^ghts  of  the  shire.     The   meeting  was  then 
^^ally  dissolved  ;  and,  while  the  vast  muss  was 

^OL.  II.  K 
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in  commotion,  Mr.  Pawson  handed  a  paper  to 
the  high-sheriff,  but  its  nature  did  not  then 
transpire. 

The  parties  now  adjourned  to  their  separate 
hotels  previously  to  the  chairing  taking  place, 
which  ceremony  was  fixed  for  the  same  even- 
ing.  At  Sir  John^s  hotel  aU  was  good-humour^ 
ed  delight;  but  not  so  at  Mr.  Fowke8\  for 
there  reigned  division  and  fierce  debate.  Mr. 
Pawson  insisted  that  the  proposer  of  Mr. 
Stapylton  had  not  sufficient  authority  for  with- 
drawing his  nomination,  and  at  all  events  some 
show  of  polling  ought  to  have  taken  place; 
and  he  made  use  of  harsh  terms  towards  the 
high-sheriff,  although  that  gentleman  was  on 
Mr.  Pawson^s  own  side.  But  the  high-sheriff 
reminded  him  that  the  show  of  hands  was 
largely  in  favour  of  Sir  John,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  legal  return. 
Mr.  Pawson,  however,  bad  private  reasons 
of  his  own  for  wishing  Mr.  Stapylton's  chance 
revived;  he  had  hired  nearly  all  the  party  of 
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weavers  to  hold  up  both  hauds  in  the  distance 
for  Mr.  Stapylton  in  preference  to  Mr.  Fowkes, 
and  he  strongly  urged  the  question,  declaring 
that  the  chairing  ought  not  to  take  place  until 
after  the  day  of  polling,  which  was  fixed  for 
two  days  hence.      It  was,  however,  all  mere 
lawyer's  fudge,  intended  to  create  delay ;  and 
therefore  Sir  John's  party  took  no  notice  of  it, 
but  proceeded  with  their  chairing :  Mr.  Fowkes 
however  had  scruples,   and  delayed  the  cere- 
mony until  a  committee  of  the  house  of  Com- 
mons should  decide  the   legal  point  in  regard 
to  the  decision  of  the  high-sheriff.     Mr.  Pawson 
wished   to  invalidate    the    return    altogether; 
but  even  if  Sir  John  had  been  in  a  minority 
on  the  show  of  hands,  and  a  poll  had  been 
demanded  for  him,  and  such  poll,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  his  opponent's  nomination,  had  never 
taken  place,  still  it  would  have  been  a  legal 
election. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


In  the  ports 
Of  Levity  no  refuge  ean  be  found, 
No  shelter  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disestecm  of  life 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope, 
Affronts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 
Tliat  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  power 
To  avenge  their  owti  insulted  majesty. 

Wordsworth. 


The  chairing  went  off  with  great  iclai^  and 
was  a  splendid  and  hilarious  sight  :  a  joyous 
scene,  too,  was  in  preparation  for  the  morrow 
at  Swanboume. 

The  large  village  on  the  confines  of  the  park 
was  decorated  with  flowers,  banners,  and  tri- 
umphal arches^  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
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were  assembled  to  give  their  beDefactor  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  And  when  the  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  many  electors  on  horse- 
back, was  seen  descending  a  distant  hill,  the 
word  of  preparation  passed,  and  on  its  approach 
the  venerable  hero  of  the  day  was  welcomed 
with  thundering  acclamations ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
the  horses  were  taken  from  the  carriage,  and,  a 
procession  having  been  duly  formed  of  the 
horsemen  and  peasantry.  Sir  John  was  drawn 
up  to  the  hall,  accompanied  by  no  less  than 
five  or  six  thousand  persons  resident  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  hearty  greetings  he  acknow- 
ledged in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  con- 
cluding in  these  terms : 

^^  And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  in  a  solenm 
tone  of  reverence  put  up  my  fervid  petition 
that  the  Disposer  of  all  events,  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  may  visit  each  and  all  of  you  with  his 
choicest  and  most  abundant  blessings.  May 
He  store  your  gamers  with  increase,  and  re- 
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ward  your  industry  with  plenty !  May  He 
scatter  the  seeds  of  order,  of  temperance,  and 
of  domestic  virtue  fiu-  and  wide  amidst  all  yonr 
dwellings !  May  He  crown  your  hearth  and 
home  with  peace,  with  comfort,  with  content, 
with  thanksgivings ;  and  ever  supply  you  with 
neighbours,  who,  however  above  you  in  rank  or 
fortune,  will  yet  be  kind  and  generous  to  yon  ! 
These,  my  friends,  are  my  latest  words ;  now 
that  our  contest  is  peacefully  terminated,  thanks 
again  to  you  !  Fare  you  well,  and  all  good  be 
with  you  !  **'  * 

Tremendous  cheers  crowned  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  and  affecting  address.  Lord  Temple, 
too,  who  had  accompanied  Sir  John  home,  was 
greeted  in  the  warmest  manner  by  the  people  ; 
for  they  knew  that  his  lordship  had  seconded 
the  baronet  on  the  hustings,  and  they  verily 
believed  that  he  would  shortly  be  wedded 
one  of  the  Miss  Armitages. 

*'  And  ill-luck  go  with  him,  I  had  a  mind 

*  Has  not  Lord  Morpeth  taken  a  hint  from  these  words 
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say,^"  cried  an  old  woman  of  the  village,  ^*  if  he 
takes  the  blessed  ladj  into  any  foreigneering 
country,  and  away  from  us  all !  ^ 

This  was  said  in  recollection  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  another  ^^  blessed  lady  ^  of  the 
good  family  to  the  distinguished  representative 
of  British  majesty  abroad. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  commotion 
now  at  Swanboume  Hall ;  and  while  oxen 
roasted  whole,  and  casks  of  ale,  were  about 
to  be  set  before  the  wearied  but  rejoicing 
people,  a  large  dinner,  or  rather  several  din- 
ners of  different  dimensions  were  being  pre- 
pared within  the  hall,  and  for  this  extra  la- 
bour there  were  a  number  of  extra  hands  en- 
gaged, so  that  Mrs.  Susannah  and  Mr,  Joshua 
Sparrow  were  moving  about  among  a  mob  of 
comparative  strangers  all  the  day  long,  and 
severe  indeed  was  the  work  both  for  head 
and  hand.  These,  truly,  had  no  occasion  to 
practise  the  strategic  of  the  butler  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  for  the  only  difficulty  was  to  bring 
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forth  the  substantial    £Etfe  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity. 

While  the  din  of  anxious  and  hurried  pre- 
paration is  going  on,  we  will  retire  awhile  to 
a  small  boudoir  in  which  Reginald  and  his 
fiiend  Alfred  Churton  were  sitting,  ere  they 
should  be  called  to  join  in  the  general  com- 
motion.  Reginald  had  not  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  field  of  battle,  notwithstanding 
the  baronet  had  rallied  him  in  the  words  of 
his  favourite  bard, 

"  The  world  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood." 

But  Reginald  could  see  no  analogy  in  the  two 
cases :  lie  was  not  going  to  fly  basely,  for 
he  had  no  need  to  be  there,  and,  moreover, 
he  was  not  going  to  care  what  the  world 
said  about  the  matter ;  and  so  he  rather  chose 
to  answer, 

"  My  worth  unknoA^ni,  no  loss  is  known  in  me." 

And  forsooth  he  was  a  great  comfort   to  h^!I 
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sisters  and  to  the  deserted  neighbourhood  by 
staying  at  home,  and  showing  himself,  like 
a  true  Anglo-catholic,  superior  to  the  broil 
and  tempest  of  the  day ;  he  was  one  formed 
to  practise  what  the  poet  sings : 


« 


While  life  is  leading  onward  to  the  grave, 
Some  new  desire  will  at  each  turn  engage ; 

All  pass,  and  leave  us  empty  at  death's  cave, — 
Pleasure,  ambition,  ease, — youth,  manhood,  age, — 
Varying  with  life's  advancing  pilgrimage  : 

In  Thine  unchanging  care  I  would  repote^ 

Tlune  eye  of  watching  which  doth  never  close" 


"And  is  it  really  true,  my  dear  friend," 
cried  Reginald  to  Alfred  Churton,  "that  you 
have  been  present  at  these  scenes  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  have,''  said  Alfred  Churton, 
"  but  against  my  inclination ;  yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  stand  by  my  country's  best 
cause,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  some  little 
good  by  my  presence." 

"  Indeed  !  how  can  that  be  ?  "  asked  Re- 
ginald ;  "  for,  of  all  the  hatefiil  things  in  the 
world,  I  have   always  pictured  to  myself  the 
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example  of  a  clergyman  bustling  about  at  an 
election  as  one  of  the  most  hateful,— it  is  so 
opposed  to  the  calm  character  that  he  should 
ever  maintain.^ 

"  Certainly,'*'  answered  Alfred,  **  but  the 
manner  of  doing  things  makes  a  vast  difference; 
and  surely  you  would  not  preyent  a  clergyman 
from  going  quietly  to  hear  what  each  can- 
didate has  to  say,  and  then  as  quietly  record- 
ing his  vote.'' 

''  I  suppose  not,"  said  Reginald  ;  *^  there  are 
duties  that  must  be  performed,  however  re- 
pugnant they  may  be  to  one's  taste,  and  this 
is  one." 

^^  Indeed  it  is,  and  a  solenm  duty  too ; 
for  it  is  an  action  not  only  affecting  our  coun- 
try, but  mankind  at  large.  It  was  a  law  of 
Solon,  and  of  other  wise  lawgivers,  that  he 
who  stood  neuter  when  his  country's  political 
interests  demanded  his  sufirage  and  exertion 
should  be  banished  or  put  to  death  ;  and 
surely  to  vote  at  an  election  is  an  important. 
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almost  the  most  important,  public  eyent  in  our 
Uves." 

"  You  speak  truly,  I  belieye,''  said  Reginald ; 
**  but  how  did  you  find  an  opportunity  on  this 
last  occasion  to  do  some  good  ?  ^ 

**  Let  me  first  detail  the  historical  part  of 
the  day^s  afiair  to  you.  You  must  know  that 
I  set  off  very  early,  even  at  sunrise,  from  Pens- 
cellwood,  and  thus  had  plenty  of  time  to  obtain 
a  good  stall  and  provender  for  poor  Soldier, 
as  well  as  breakfast  for  myself,  for  I  antici- 
pated a  somewhat  long  day^s  proceedings.  I 
then  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  there  awaited  any  events  that  might 
occur,  knowing  that  I  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  proper  spot.  Soon  Mr.  Fowkes^  party 
came  in,  and  a  tolerable  show  they  made :  but 
they  seemed  to  be  shabbily  accompanied  by 
flags,  music,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 
an  election ;  neither  were  they  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  occupants  of  the  houses  as  I 
expected  from  the  crowded  appearance  of  the 
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windows.  A  great  rush  was  made  to  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  I,  feeling  that  my  political 
opinions  were  not  known,  nor  my  person  either, 
by  any  who  were  there,  determined  to  go  up 
with  them.  What  took  place,  you  have  already 
heard  from  others;  and  I,  for  one,  was  truly 
rejoiced  at  the  adjournment.  Quickly  was  I 
borne  outside  by  the  vehemence  of  the  rush, 
and  I  do  believe  that  I  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  range  of  steps  without  ever  once 
putting  foot  to  the  ground.  When  on  the 
pavement  of  the  open  square,  there  I  stood, 
not  altogether  among  the  vast  rejoicing  mass, 
but  among  those  who  had  forced  me  out  of 
the  hall ;  and  they  took  up  their  position  at 
some  distance  from  the  hustings.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  appearance  of  your  venerable  fa- 
ther, to  whom  the  words  of  Virgil  might  have 
been  applied  : 

'^  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  ssepc  coorta  est 
Seditio,  ssevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus ; 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat : 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  si  forte  virum  quem 
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Conspcjfcre,  silent,  airectisque  auribus  astant : 
Ille  rcg^'t  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet." 

"And  did  my  father  really  produce  such  an 
effect  on  the  crowd  ?*"*  asked  Reginald. 

"  Decidedly :  for,  as  I  was  amongst  his  ene- 
mies, I  could  hear  their  remarks ;  and,  although 
a  few  ill-natured  expressions  burst  from  the 
lips  of  some,  yet  others  seemed  to  think  ^  that 
one  of  your  father^s  aged  and  benevolent  ap- 
pearance could  not  really  be  the  kind  of  royal 
Bengal  tiger  that  he  had  been  represented 
to  be  by  factious  and  violent  persons/' 

"  But  how  could  you  do  any  good  to  any 
one  ?"  asked  Reginald  ;  ''  I  am  curious  to  know 
that."" 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  waive  all  fiirther  de- 
scription for  the  present,  and  tell  you.  First 
of  all,  there  was  a  poor  weaver,  who  was  so 
very  vehement  against  your  father,  that  he 
totally  exhausted  himself,  and  fell  down  in  a 
kind  of  fainting-fit  near  me.  Several  of  his 
fellows   saw  his   state,   but  were   too  busy  to 


^ 
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regard  him,  and  perhaps  thought  he  was  in- 
toxicated :  now,  I  do  helicve  he  would  have 
been  trampled  nearly  to  death,  had  not  I  ur- 
gently reqnested  some  persons  to  carry  him 
out, — a  proposition  that  was  little  lieeded  until 
I  offered  two  fellows  some  money.  I  tbea 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  chemiet  and  druggist  with  whom 
I  dealt  formerly,  and  entreated  them  to  carry 
him  there.  At  this  time  I  wns  wedged  in,  and 
could  hardly  stir ;  but  I  hatl  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  poor  fellow  borne  out,  and  this  was 
actoalty  being  done  while  a  vulgar  fellow  on  the 
platform  was  shouting  out  '  Down  with  the 
Church  I  down  with  our  enemies,  the  parsons  I ' 
"  The  poor  fellow  was  with  difficulty  i*^ 
stored,  but  he  had  a  succession  of  fits,  and 
was  much  weakened  by  their  <]iiick  recurrence. 
I  had  some  serious  talk  with  him,  hut  he  was 
a  hardened  fellow  who  had  embraced  the  new — 
Socialist  principles;  and  he  talked  of  the  '  oldfc 
humbug,'  and  the  '  old  schemes,'  and  the  < 
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church-and-state  religion/  and  was  ignorant 
beyond  everything  I  could  have  imagined  in 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  asked 
him  if  he  attended  any  church  ? — No,  he  would 
see  the  Church  in  hell  first,  was  his  answer. 
Do  you  attend  any  dissenting  chapel? — ^Ay, 
one  or  other,  wherever  he  could  hear  what 
he  liked  best.  And  whom  do  you  like  best  ?— 
Mr.  Gill,  for  he  did  not  fear  to  speak  his  mind 
about  the  rich.  I  then  prayed  with  him,  and, 
having  obtained  his  name  and  address,  I  do 
not  intend,  with  God^s  leave,  to  lose  sight  of 
him ;  for,  although  his  proud  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  yield  anything  to  me,  yet  he  did 
tell  the  chemist  that  he  should  wish  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  me,  and  that  he  was  sensible 
I  had  stood  by  him  when  others,  from  whom 
he  should  have  expected  aid,  deserted  him.^ 

**And  may  God  send  you,''  exclaimed  Re- 
ginald, *^  as  a  saviour  of  life  to  him  !  This 
is  indeed  a  pleasing  circumstance.  Let  us  both 
go  and  see  him  to-morrow:  or,''  he  resumed. 
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after  checking  himself,  ^^  no — jou.  shall  have 
the  honour — and  I  might  fail — '^ 

^^And  I  have  a  second  instance  yet,^  said 
Alfred ;  ^^  but  I  fear  a  darker  and  fiur  more 
hopeless  one/^ 

^^  Oh !  who  can  tell,^  said  Reginald,  ^'  how 
great  a  fire  a  small  spark  may  kindle !  It 
is  refreshing  to  hear  of  eyen  the  least  advance 
of  any  man^s  mind  to  the  tmth  of  the  Oospel ; 
do  tell  me  of  your  second  case.^ 

"  Well;'  replied  Alfred  Churton,  **  I  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  knot  of  your 
father^s  enemies,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the  ruf- 
fianly-looking fellow  whom  I  had  seen  on  the 
platform,  and  who  had  shouted  so  loudly  against 
the  Church,  came  pushing  on  toward  me,  and 
cowering  down  as  though  he  wished  to  escape 
the  view  of  those,  even  of  his  own  party,  who 
were  elevated  on  the  platform,  and  also  as  if 
he  desired  to  be  securely  ensconced  among  those 
who  were  friendly  to  his  opinions.  I  was  ra- 
ther alarmed,  I  must  say,  at  the  nearness  of 
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his  approach ;  but  then  his  partj  was  but  small, 
and  your  father's  enthusiastic  friends  encom- 
passed us  on  all  sides.  But  oh  !  what  wretched 
language,  and  what  yiolence  of  manner,  and 
what  maUce  were  seen  in  that  man,  who  evi- 
dently wished,  while  he  kept  himself  unseen 
as  much  as  possible,  to  create  a  disturbance/^ 

"  But  why  did  he  not  go  on  the  platform, 
as  in  the  hall  ?  ^^  asked  Reginald. 

"  I  conclude,^'  said  Alfred  Churton,  "  that 
he  saw  at  once  that  the  outside  multitude  were 
against  him ;  and  since  he  could  not,  with  any 
hope  of  acclamation,  harangue  them,  he  endea- 
voured to  act  as  strenuously  against  us  as  he 
could  in  an  anonymous  capacity.  After  he 
had  been  conducting  himself  in  an  infamous 
manner  for  some  time,  I  asked  a  person  near 
me,  and  who  seemed  to  disapprove  of  his  ex- 
pressions, who  this  might  be.^  The  man  an- 
swered that  he  did  not  rightly  know  his  name, 
but  that  he  was  a  Baptist  minister.  Now,  my 
friend^s  answer  was  given  in  a  true  Yorkshire 
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tone  that  would  have  done  credit  to  old  Sten- 
tor's  lungs,  and  unfortunately  it  was  oyerbeard 
by  the  man  himself.  What  was  my  dismay 
when  the  fellow  demanded  who  it  was  that 
wanted  to  know  his  name,  and  abruptly  turning 
to  me,  said,  '  Was  it  you  ?  ^  I  replied,  that 
I  had  certainly  asked  his  name  to  satisfy  my 
own  curiosity  only,  and  that  I  could  not  learn 
it,  but  was  told  that  he  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  *  Yes,^  cried  he,  *  I  am  a  servant 
of  Christ,  and  you  are  a  servant  of  the  Tories 
perhaps,  and  that  is  our  difference  T  I  dirunk 
from  this  reply,  and  would  have  departed  as 
I  best  could ;  but  he  pressed  on  me  for  an 
answer,  and  proceeded  to  ridicule  me  in  his 
peculiar  manner.  What  was  to  be  done?  I 
did  not  like  to  play  the  coward,  neither  did 
I  like  to  become  an  accuser,  and  what  to  say 
in  return  I  scarcely  knew.  At  length  I  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  one,  who  called  himself 
a  servant  of  Christ,  would  act  in  the  meek 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  not  prefer  party  zeal  to 
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IB  plain  religious  dnty ;  and  I  did  this  in  a 
tone  that  I  can  faithfally  assert  exhibited  no 
symptom  of  anger  or  dislike.  But  oh !  what 
was  the  return  ?  Even  these  few  words  were 
■efficient  to  call  into  play  the  venom  of  an 
nrforiate  nature,  and  the  fiend  that  lurked  in 
Us  heart  was  aroused  by  the  words  of  peace 
ioto  violent  action.  Who  was  I  ?  he  asked, 
^  a  vulgarity  of  manner  that  soon  became 
atrocious ;  who  was  I  to  interfere  with  him  ? 
He  was  bound  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a 
^tizen;  and  religion,  so  far  from  exempting 
Um  from  civil  duties,  or  stripping  him  of  civil 
'ights,  laid  him  under  an  obligation  to  defend 
the  one  and  discharge  the  other ;  and  he  would 
▼ote  for  an  infidel  sooner  than  for  any  Tory. 
J  said  I  hoped  he  would  never  support  an  in- 
Mel.  Oh  !  we  might  talk,  he  answered,  about 
^ligioos  creeds  amid  politics,  and  of  political 
^'Ms  in  religion,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  un- 
^^essary  to  question  a  member  of  parliament 
^^  ^cles  of  faith ;    and  no   qualification   for 
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political  offices  in  the  present  day  was  to  be 
compared  with  a  full  and  unflinching  adherence 
to  the  grand  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  In  spite  of  his  infidelity,  an  infidel 
with  such  principles  is  politically  religioiu; 
whilst  a  Christian  without  them  is  politically 
irreligious;^ 

'^  Did  he  indeed  speak  in  this  way  ?'*^  asked 
Reginald,  eagerly ;  "  why  then  the  fellow 
thinks  more  of  politics  than  religion.**' 

"  Evidently  so,'**  answered  Alfred  Chur- 
ton. 

"  Well,  this  is  pitiable !  '^  exclaimed  Regi- 
nald;   "and   let   people    say   what  they   will 
about  its  being  the  duty  of  every  clergyman, 
as  well   as  of  every  citizen,  to  form  opinions 
on  questions  of  secular  politics,  and  when  calleA^ 
on  to  express  those  opinions  sincerely  and  un — 
equivocally,  and  that  it  is  both  his  right  an«:3 
duty  to  vote  at  an  election   in  favour  of  tl&.^ 
opinions  he   conscientiously  entertains,   or   fic^i 
the   men  in  whom   he  has  confidence ;   still 
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do  think  it  is  uot  desirable  that  any  clergyman 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  polities.  He 
cannot  do  so  without  detriment  to  his  sacred 
office ;  he  cannot  become  an  active  partizan, 
even  of  good  principles,  without  incurring  the 
peril  of  bringing  his  own  temper,  and  the 
temper  of  some  of  his  flock,  into  a  mood  at 
variance  with  that  beneficial  intercourse  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  them ;  for  he  must 
recollect  that  he  is  to  address  a//,  and  not  a 
/etr,  and  he  should  not  hinder  in  any  way 
the  disposition  to  hear/^ 

"  Oh  !  I  agree  fully  with  you,**^  said  Alfred  ; 
^^  secular  affairs  ought  to  be  of  subordinate 
interest  in  the  mind  of  a  pastor ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  political  agitation  resorted  to  by  dis- 
senters, and  the  political  bulls  issuing  from  their 
clerical  conventions,  (the  most  horrid  dernier 
ressort  of  all,)  are  but  the  sad  results  of  the 
voluntary  principle,  where  the  pocket  will  only 
support  a  partizan,  and  persons  anxious  for 
the   propagation   of  peculiar   tenets  are   more 
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desired  than  those  who  hold  on  in  the  true  way 
of  religion.'^ 

*'  I  fear  it  is  as  you  describe,^  said  Reginald ; 
^'  but,  oh !  what  an  awful  state  of  things  is 
this,  and  occasioned  by  men  whose  dnty  it 
is  to  distribute  carefolly  the  bread  of  life  to 
those  who  may  be  called  to  their  eternal  homes 
in  a  moment  after.**^ 

^'  I  cannot  see  that  divines,^  said  Alfied, 
^^  are  so  fitted  for  forming  opinions  on  secular 
matters  as  laymen,  who  are  more  in  the  world, 
and  to  whom  access  to  such  data  as  the  argu- 
ments would  require  may  be  more  easy.  His 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  and  position  in  so- 
ciety, do  not  qualify  the  clergyman  to  arrive 
at  the  most  correct  conclusions ;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  extraneous  circumstances  that  can 
give  weight  to  his  decision,  and  these  very  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  clothe  his  opinions 
with  an  importance  to  which  they  are  reaUj 
not  entitled.'^ 

"  Exactly  so,''  answered  Reginald ;  "  it  is  a 
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great  matter  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  religion, 
and  the  influence  that  a  minister  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess,  on  any  question  :  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  opinion  can  have  an 
equal  influence  on  all  questions,  or  that  on  some 
he  ought  not  to  be  less  informed  than  other 
men.  But,  come,  we  are  rambling;  let  me 
hear  more  of  your  account  of  our  election.^^ 

^'  Well,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  said  to  the 
dissenting  minister,^  answered  Alfred.  ^'  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  duties 
as  a  citizen  distinct  from  his  duties  as  a  Christ- 
ian minister ;  for  our  religion  is  to  follow  us 
everywhere  and  into  everything,  and  whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we  should 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  :  and  how  could  the 
promotion  of  any  infidel  to  a  remarkable  post 
of  earthly  honour,  and  to  a  position  whence  he 
would  derive  increased  power  to  promote  his 
infidel  ideas  and  schemes, — how  could  this  tend 
to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Moreover,  if  a  candidate 
for  so  high  an  honour  acknowledges   none  of 
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the  ties  which  God  imposes,  and  without  which 
society  is  at  an  end,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
he  is  unfit  for  any  public  trust ;  and  the  Christ- 
ian minister,  who  asserts  such  a  principle,  and 
supports  such  a  man,  must  have  a  fearful  ac- 
count to  render.  It  is  the  spurious  fashion  of 
the  present  day  to  say  that  fitness  for  oflBce 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  individual  to 
hold  that  office ;  but  surely,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  there  is  a  moral  and  a  social  influence 
intimately  connected  with  the  holding  of  any 
office,  an  influence  both  connected  and  apart 
from  it,  we  should  be  careful  into  whose  hands 
we  place  that  influence.  For  instance :  a 
nobleman  appoints  a  man  to  the  situation  of 
head-gardener;  that  man  has  men  under  his 
command,  and  continually  within  range  of  his 
conversation ;  he  has,  moreover,  from  his  office 
much  influence  with  that  nobleman'^s  household, 
and  with  the  neighbourhood  generally ;  surely, 
then,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  man  should 
be  one  of  sober  habits  and  right  principles,  and 
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that  be  should  not  make  use  of  his  influence 
to  disseminate  infidel  or  seditious  doctrines  ! 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  a  nobleman  who 
would  keep  such  a  man  in  his  situation  would 
be  guilty,  if  not  in  proprtd  persona^  certainly 
by  proxy,  of  corrupting  souls,  and  undermining 
the  peace  and  goodness  of  his  household  and 
neighbourhood.  And  this  argument  will  apply 
equally  to  every  kind  of  office,  from  the  king 
on  the  throne  to  the  milkman  at  our  street- 
door.  We  should  take  a  wider  range,  and  look 
beyond  the  mere  fitness  for  the  performance  of 
a  special  duty;  we  should  look  to  the  man 
in  his  moral  and  religious,  in  his  domestic  and 
social,  aptitude  for  fulfilling  his  allotted  en- 
gagements.**' 

"  Certainly,''  said  Reginald  ;  **  1  fully  agree 
with  you  there :  and  the  other  mode  of  ar- 
guing shows  but  a  narrow  mind  and  spirit,  and 
a  want  of  benevolence  towards  the  interests 
of  the  whole  family  of  man ;  for  it  seems  to 
say,   *  Do  my  office  well,   perform  what  you 
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are  set  to  do,  and  I  shall  never  care  what 
injury  you  inflict  on  others,  or  with  what  subtle 
poison  you  undermine  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people  at  large.***" 

"  Having  shown  him  also,^  continued  AI- 
fred,  ^^the  sin  of  doing  evil  that  good,  may 
come, — ^let  alone  the  greater  sin  of  doing  evil 
that  evil  may  come, — I  ventured  to  quote  that 
text  of  St.  PauPs,  ^  There  are  some  which  say. 
Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  whose  am- 
demnatton  is  Just ;''  but  do  you  know  that  he 
flew  into  a  greater  passion  with  me,  and  told 
me  I  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  St. 
Paul,  for  *  Paul  !**  he  said,  *  is  all  on  my  side,'* 
and  he  repeated  something  else  very  coarsely  • 
so  I  made  my  bow  and  attempted  to  retire  9 
feeling  with  the  poet, 

'  Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up 
Even  in  perversest  time : 
The  tnitlis  of  their  pure  lips,  that  never  die, 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  Falsehood  with  a  wreath 
Of  ever-living  flame, 
Until  the  monster  sting  itself  to  death.' 
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Bat  I  am  not  that  one  who  can  in  public  set 
down  even  the  empty  braggart;  00,  when  I 
hear  evil  things  spoken,  I  can  but  feel  disposed 
to  retire  and  monm  alone,  praying  that  some 
aUe  and  fearless  men  may  be  raised  np  to  do 
the  yirtnons  deed, 

*  FoTy  when  the  power  of  imptrting  joy 
Is  equftl  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 
Requires  no  other  heaven.* 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  power  of  wisdom   equally 
with  the  will! '^ 

*'Ay,  or  of  mother^s  ready  wit,^  said  Re- 
ginald; *'that  talent  by  which  the  braggart 
^  be  silenced  before  the  vulgar  crowd  of  his 
admirers :  but  this  requires  much  roughness  as 
^^U  as  readiness  of  mind,  and  your  position 
''^iiunds  me  of  the  picture  Crabbe  has  drawn 
^  the  politician  among  his  enemies.*" 

"'  Yes,''  replied  Alfred  ;  "  but  then  Crabbers 
^^*t)  purposely  sought  his  dilemma,  and  I  am 
^^^  that  I  was  placed  on  the  involuntary  sys- 
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*'  And  what  was  the  end  of  all  this,  and  how 
do  you  expect  any  good  to  ensue  ?^  inquired 
Reginald. 

''  There  was  a  man  who  came  and  stood  by 
me,"''  said  Alfred,  ^^  of  mild  aspect  and  manly 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  on  bis  coun- 
tenance the  look  of  firm  resolve ;  and  this  man 
placed  himself  before  my  opponent,  and  never 
can  I  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  quail- 
ed before  liis  eye,  and  seemed  ready  to  shrink 
away,  and  end  the  contention  as  he  best  could.^ 

"  And  who  was  this  P*^  asked  Reginald. 

^'  I  cannot  tell  his  name,  but  on  inquiring  I 
found  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  disrepu- 
table actions  in  this  dissenting  minister's  life, 
and  well  knew  the  depth  of  his  hypocrisy  at  the 
present  time ;  moreover,  he  had  severely  ex- 
posed him  on  one  public  occasion  in  that  very 
town,  and  since  he  had  fled  to  Leeds  he  had 
lost  sight  of  him."" 

*'  Then  might  have  been  your  time,'*'*  said 
Reginald. 
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"  Indeed  it  might,""  replied  Alfred ;  "  but 
I  am  the  wrong  kind  of  person  to  confront 
these  fellows,  and  mj  soul  abhors  the  very 
idea  of  vanquishing  an  opponent :  it  is  the  most 
disagreeable  duty ;  to  many  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph is  an  hour  of  humiliation  indeed/^ 

**  It  is  indeed,^'  rejoined  Reginald ;  "  for,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  make  a  man  feel 
superior  to  his  fellow-creature,  and  this  very 
feeling  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  one  who 
must  at  all  times  be  poor  in  spirit  and  willing 
to  esteem  his  brother  man  better  than  himself. 
But  will  you  be  able  to  eflTect  any  good  ?  " 

"  On  myself,  at  least,  I  hope,'^  answered 
Alfred,  '*  and  perhaps  on  others  committed 
to  my  care ;  for  on  that  day  I  learned  much 
of  human  nature,  and  also  of  the  obstacles  that 
oppose  themselves  to  the  reception  of  the  truth. 
As  regards  my  opponent,  since  he  will  hear 
about  me  from  the  poor  wounded  nmn  of  his 
congregation,  who  knows  but  our  acquaintance 
may  be  renewed  ?  and,  indeed,  I  have  thoughts 
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of  entering  into  a  calm  correspondence  on  some 
chief  points  with  him.^ 

'^  O  enthusiastic  Alfred!^  cried  Reginald, 
«'  my  ever  zealous  friend  and  brother  !  Aa 
some  one  told  Charles  Simeon  that  he  might 
as  well  speak  of  a  moderate  tiger  as  of  a  mo- 
derate Calyinist,  so  I  fear  you  will  find  this 
animal  to  be  untameable  indeed !  ay,  you  may 
draw  his  teeth,  but  the  disposition  to  injury 
will  be  the  same.^ 

"  But  what  says  the  Scripture  ?"  asked  Al- 
fred, '*  remember  the  former  *  persecutor  and 
injurious  ;"*  and  may  I  not  be  made  the  agent  ?^' 

"  That  is  true/'  replied  Reginald ;  "  but  there 
is  no  analogy  between  this  case  and  St.  Paul'^s, 
as  far  as  the  Christian  religion  is  concerned, 
for  this  man  believes  himself  converted  to  it ; 
he  thinks  himself  already  in '^  full  feather  a 
Christian  :  hence  the  difficulty  is  inmiensely 
increased;^ 

'*  Still  it  may  be  overcome,"  said  Alfred. 

^*  Indeed  it  may,  and  a  miracle  of  grace  it 
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would  be,**  answered  Reginald  ;  "  but  I  fear  the 
case  is  one  of  the  incorrigible  ones  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  This,  however,  is  a  point  we 
are  hardly  free  to  discuss,  and  I  had  rather  let 
it  alone,  for  I  may  be  wrong  in  dissuading  you 
from  any  Christian  attempt.^ 

At  this  moment  the  great  bell  swung  to 
and  fro  in  the  turret,  and  an  under-servant 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Reginald's 
room,  delegated  by  Mr.  Joshua  Sparrow  to 
inform  the  young  gentlemen  that  the  parties 
were  assembled,  and  their  presence  among  them 
was  inmiediately  required ;  and  indeed  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  interest  of  their  dialogue  had 
made  them  deaf  to  the  tones  of  the  first  bell, 
and  so  now  they  were  compelled  suddenly  to 
appear  before  a  dense  mass  of  persons  congre- 
gated for  dinner  in  the  hall. 

This  was  to  be  a  real  evening  of  old  English 
hospitality,  and  nearly  every  lower  room  in  the 
house  was  set  out  with  dining-tables ;  the  large 
entrance-hall   being   reserved  for    the    leading 
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nobUity  and  gentry  of  the  county,  while  the 
other  rooms  were  filled  with  the  honest  yeo- 
manry who  had  rallied  round  Sir  John;  and, 
next,  the  servants^  hall  and  courtyard  were 
crowded  with  the  peasantry,  who  were  all  most 
handsomely  regaled.  Such  doings  are  carped 
at  in  modem  times,  and  are  classed  under  the 
cant  terms  of  bribery  and  corruption;  but  fiur 
be  such  thoughts  from  the  bosoms  of  the  gene- 
rous, the  virtuous,  and  the  humane  !  If  this 
were  bribery  and  corruption,  then  the  feeding 
the  thousands  in  the  wilderness  was  so ;  and 
the  benevolent  plea,  *  lest  they  should  &int 
by  the  way,**  was  but  the  evasion  of  a  design- 
ing miud.  Out  upon  the  thought  !  These 
men  rallied  around  Sir  John  out  of  pure  devo- 
tion to  his  character  and  his  cause,  and  the 
subsequent  entertainment  was  but  the  accident 
of  the  occasion ;  just  as  wo  must  give  food  to 
support  those  who  attend  at  our  Minerals,  and 
even  prepare  the  sumptuous  luncheon  for  the 
casual  morning  visitor  !     To  the  great  majority 
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of  these  men  the  entertaiDment  was  as  nothing, 

and  to  very  many  of  them  it  was  acceptable 

only  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Sir  John;  for 

they  would  sooner,  had  they  consulted   their 

own  comfort,  have  been  on  the  road  in  good 

time  to  their  own  homes.     Down,  then,  with 

the  rigid  cheese-paring  economy  of  the  present 

day  !     Down  for   ever  with  that  mean  spirit 

which  robs  the  wounded  soldier  of  his  small 

and    inadequate    pension,    and    that   will    see 

genius  and  talent  sink  to  the  earth  in  poverty, 

sooner  than  add  one  mite  to  the   civil  list  of 

this    abounding    realm  !      Down,    we    repeat, 

down  for  ever  and  ever,  with  such  miserable 

expedients,  which  can  only  tend  to  sever  the 

poor  in  a  wider  degree  from  the  wealthy,  and 

drive  them  into   disgust,  despair,  and  revolt  ! 

How  many  a  faltering  step 

''  The  embattled  portal  arch  had  passed, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor  !" 

r  r. 
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and  long  may  it  be  ere  the  peasant  to  his  sad 
cost  shall  complain  that 

^'  Old  times  are  changed,  old  mannen  gone  !'* 

Cecile  and  Emily  were  present  at  the  dinnert 
but  retired  almost  immediately  on  its  close ;  and 
glad  they  were  to  escape  from  the  scene,  albeit 
their  presence  had  softened  and  adorned  it 
The  convivialities  of  the  evening  lasted  to  a 
late  hour,  and  fervid  was  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played towards  Sir  John  and  the  cause  he 
represented,  which  was  increased  by  the  absence 
of  all  set  speeches,  and  the  real  heartiness  that 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  visitors.  Every 
now  and  then,  too,  a  roar  of  delight  was  heard 
to  arise  from  the  crowd  without,  and  this  borst 
of  feeling  was  met  with  a  corresponding  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  within. 

Meanwhile  Emily  and  Cecile  sat  alone  talk- 
ing over  the  recent  events,  not  forgetting  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  favourite  guests  as- 
sembled :  both  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
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fenrour  shown  by  Lord  Temple  in  their  fiither^s 
cause,  and  long  they  talked  on  the  personal 
affection  his  lordship  had  shown  for  him;  for 
Lord  Tonple  had  been  on  his  right  hand  al- 
moet  from  his  first  emerging  from  Swanboome. 
Emily,  however,  conld  not  keep  Philip  Stapyl- 
ton  oat  of  her  mind ;  and  the  fact  of  his  holding 
opinions  different  to  those  entertained  by  her 
&tlier,  together  with  his  desire  of  opposing  him 
^  hia  election,  were  subjects  of  wonder  and 
ajnazement  to  her.  "  We  all  like  him,"'  she 
aaid,  '<  and  he  likes  us ;  both  of  us  have  cer- 
Wnly  the  same  objects  at  heart,  as  regards  our 
^ttntry  and  our  domestic  hearths :  why  then 
*Qould  there  be  any  difference  between  us  ?"" 

Cecile  conld  hardly  answer  this  question,  but 
"^Uiinded  her  sister  how  men  of  good  family 
^'^d  reputation   have   in   former  times  sought 
P^|>ularity  even  to  their  own  undoing. 

**  But  he  is  so  young  at  present,^  said  Emily, 

I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  haim  in  him  ;  he 

^^^8  not  seriously  intend  to  tempt  people  to 
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violence  and  mischief.  A  short  time  ago  and 
we  sat  with  him  as  children,  with  our  fitvourite 
book  which  he  had  brought,  and  read  it  aloud 
under  the  shade  of  your  bower.  Oh  yes !  it 
was  such  a  time  as  this,  for 

'  It  was  an  August  evening,  with  sunset  in  the  trees, 
When  home  he  brought  his  voyages  who  found  the  fair 

South  Seas  : 
For  weeks  he  was  our  idol,  we  sailed  with  him  at  sea, 
And  the  pond  amid  the  willows  our  ocean  seemed  to  be ; 
The  water-lilies  growing  beneath  the  morning  smile 
We  called  the  South  Sea  islands,  each  flower  a  different 

isle. 
Within  that  lonely  garden  what  happy  hours  went  by, 
While  we  fancied  that  around  us  spread  foreign  sea  and 

sky  !' " 

And,  before  Cecile  could  confirm  her  remem- 
brance of  these  earlier  days,  Emily  had  found 
a  sheet  of  paper  whereon  Stapylton  had  written 
some  beautiful  lines  from  his  favourite  poet — a 
poet  he  could  not  recommend,  but  whose  writ- 
ings formed  one  of  the  very  few  books  that  he 
could  read ;  for  to  him  generally  every  book  was 
a  bore,  and  even  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
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were  vapid  and  tasteless,  always  excepting  the 
half-colnmn  that  announced  some  race  or  other 
intelligence  of  the  more  manly  sports. 

Emily  read  aloud  the  portion  of  the  poem 
transcribed  for  her,  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 
The  other  rosy  as  the  mom 
When,  throned  on  ocean*8  wave. 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world  : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile  1 

"  Yes,  she  will  wake  again, 
Altliough  her  glowing  limbs  arc  motionless, 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger*s  rage. 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror  ! 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed  ; 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  : 
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Her  golden  tresses  sbftde 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

'*  Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 
'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 
The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening  : 
'Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind*s  sigh  ; 
'Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre,  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 
Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  tints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth. 

"  Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fairy  queen  ! 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air  : 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  fiirl, 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 
These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in  ; 
She  spread  a  charm  aroimd  the  spot, 
And,  leaning  graceful  irom  the  ethereal  car, 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

"  Oh  !  not  the  nsioncd  poet  in  liis  dreams, — 

^\Tien   silvery  clouds   float  through   the  'wilden 
brain, — 

When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild,  and  grand. 


TLh  fann  of  fanhlns  frmiinrT ! 
ll«<cC  3M  (he  motalics'f  rsit 

Pucuir  kS  I'soK.  eioTT. 
Sav  DM  uie  TiHor  nwoc 

Bcvd  ME  tbe  nirin-v-af  *  rmk. 
Hcari  MX  ui  aniJi  loaad. 
Sa«  btn  ib«  fury  pttfeast. 
Heard  b«  d>«  b(mi<xJT  Kfva* 
Tim  fiDed  ifae  krodr  dveOini. 

-*  The  birr**  fntot  rw  tlvil :  too  £Uv^  dv^ 
That  ^«die»  but  tLc  fA^ert  tmet  i^Kt-n. 
Aod  vbidi  iIk  f!tna^  ctc  caa  IiatCv  ic^ji 

WcR  MMve  Ki  tkiD.  Ml  rliciil :  Mn  iLr  Ua  >'—: 
Tbat  ^mif  die  ilittnin^  curaot-i  of  mora. 
Sbedi  Boc  a  liglu  n  mild,  to  povcrfcl. 
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As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  fairy's  form, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 
Yet  with  an  undulating  motion 
Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

"  From  her  celestial  car 
The  fiairy  queen  descended, 
And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth  : 
Her  thin  and  misty  form 
Moved  with  the  moving  air  ; 
And  the  clear  silver  tones. 
As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear." 

FAIRY. 

"  *  Stars,  your  balmiest  influence  shed  ! 
Elements,  your  wrath  suspend  ! 
Sleep,  ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 
That  circle  thy  domain  ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-gro^Ti  ruin's  height ! 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air  ! 
Soul  of  lanthe  !  thou 
Judged  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere  ;  that  waits 
Those  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  wil 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst 

chains — 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
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The  day-stars  of  their  age ; — soul  of  lanthc  ! 
Awake,  arise !' " 

*'  Sudden  arose 
Ianthe*s  soul !  it  stood 
All  hcautiful  in  naked  purity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away  :  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin  !^' 

"  They  are  very  beautiful  lines/**  said  Cecile, 
as  soon  as  Emily  had  finished  reading ;  ^^  but 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  they  should  please 
Mr.  Stapylton.*" 

"  Oh  !  now  I  think,'"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  that 
Mr.  Stapylton  is  very  fond  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, and  that  much  of  his  apparent  rough- 
ness and  carelessness  is  assumed.  Do  you  not 
remember  how  he  would  listen  to  Reginald'^s 
account  of  the  fairy  legends  in  the  Isle  of  Man? 
And  how  Reginald's  own  little  poem,  entitled 
*  The  Manxman  and  his  Friend,'  amused  him  ?^ 

^^  Oh   yes,  I  do  !  and   certainly   Reginald's 
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stories  of  that  idand  would  be  entertaming 
to  any  one.  I  should  like  to  visit  Ramsey, 
and  Ballure,  and  Sulby  Glen,  and  Snafield, 
and  Olenalden.*" 

^'So  should  I,  indeed,^  answered  Emily; 
'^  and  I  am  sure  Reginald  would  wish  to  vint 
those  places  again,  for  he  talks  so  often  of 
them,  and  of  Deemster  Christianas  &mily^  and 
the  amiable  Farrants,  and  his  friends  in  Glen 
Ballure  cottage  by  the  sea-side.  Oh !  what  a 
beauteous  spot  that  must  be  !  ^ 

"By-the-bye,  we  must  remember,**  said 
Cecile,  ^'  that  Dr  Hookwell  sees  Reginald'^s 
account  of  his  conversion  to  more  noble  church 
principles  while  a  resident  in  the  island,  and  all 
about  that  bishop  whom  he  so  loved  and 
always  wrote  about  to  us,  but  who  did  not 
take  his  part  when  he  was  in  difficulty  through 
the  enemies  of  the  church.^ 

"  And  he  a  stranger,  poor  fellow !  ^  said 
Emily ;  ^'  it  was  hard,  indeed :  but  come,  let 
us  speak  more  about  Stapylton.^ 
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*^I  do  not  like,^  said  Cecile,  *'  to  goarip 
about  any  people  behind  their  backs ;  and  we 
eannot  speak  of  Mr.  Stapylton  without,  perhaps, 
tKjing  something  that  may  —  "^ 

"Oh !  we  will  say  all  that  is  good  of  him,^ 
cried  Emily,  intermpting  the  bland  and  cha- 
ritable Cecile  ;  ^  for  although  Reginald  does 
Bot  much  approve  of  him,  and  he  has  opposed 
V  at  the  election,  yet  still  there  is  much  that 
k  high  and  honourable  about  him.*" 

"  He  has  not  opposed  us,'^  remarked  Cecile  ; 
^for  he  never  appeared  against  us  in  any 
way.'' 

^'Oh  !  there  was  his  address  to  the  electors,"^ 
^wered  Emily,  **  and  he  himself  was  seen 
in  the  election  committee-room,  and  is  more- 
^^^f  supposed  to  have  encouraged  Eustace 
ill)  that  violent  man,  in  all  the  wicked  slanders 

wrote ;  but  I  cannot  believe  he  wouJd  be 
80  mean.'' 

"Oh!  no,''  said  Cecile,  "depend  upon  it 
i^e  has  been  made  a  dupe  ;    he  is  too  manly 
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for  any  intrigue,  and,  recollect,  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  himself  about  it.^ 

'^  We  will  not  then  suppose  for  an  instant,'" 
said  Emily,  'Uhat  he  would  set  himself  up 
against  our  beloved  father,  and  I  do  hope  we 
shall  soon  see  him  in  this  house  again.^ 

"  You  are  very  partial  to  him,**  said'  Cecile, 
smiling ;  '^  and  I  am  sure  you  are  a  &vourite 
with  him  too.'* 

^^  I  will  not  say  that,'^  answered  Emily, 
archly ;  '^  for  I  have  my  ideas  that  the  tide  is 
setting  in  another  quarter.  I  do  admire  him 
in  many  things,  and  I  do  like  the  poetry  he 
has  written  out  for  me ;  and  I  thoroughly  dis- 
like  your  thick  dimderheads,  who  are  always 
talking  about  turnpike-roads,  and  rents,  and 
rain,  and  have  no  elevated  ideas,  but  rather 
scorn  the  efforts  of  genius  ! "" 

'*  I  wish  that  Mr.  Stapylton  had  been 
entirely  on  our  side,''  said  Cecile,  ^' because 
our  dear  father  has  much  regard  for  him.'' 

'*  So  do  I,  heartily,"  rejoined  Emily ;  ^^  and 
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he  vroald  have  done  something  for  the  good 
cause,  for  he  is  so  active  :  but  who  knows  what 
nay  happen  yet  ?** 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
SUpylton  in  regard  to  this  election  bore  many 
marb  of  mystery,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Mm's  family  and  supporters,  but  also  among 
the  members  of  his  own  party ;  and  there  was 
a  web  at  present  which  ere  long  must  be  un- 
niTelledjfor  the  Whig  party  felt  acutely  the  dis- 
appointment occasione<l  by  his  non-appearance 
on  the  day  of  nomination,  and  the  bustle 
afterwards  made  by  his  attorney  only  exposed 
4e  soreness  felt  by  his  defeated  partizans. 

The  young  ladies  talked  on  many  other  in- 
teresting topics,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
the  loud  shouts  of  applause  that  proceeded  from 
the  assembled  guests  within  and  without,  when, 
^  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  the  door 
^  quietly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Susannah  Marvel 
^ved  admittance.  This  being  readily  granted, 
proceeded  to  inform  the  sisters  that  she  was 
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the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Joshua  Spar- 
row to  the  effect  that  the  baronet  wished  that 
they  would  retire  to  rest,  as  the  festivities  were 
likely  to  continue  to  a  late  hour.  This  an- 
nouncement disconcerted  Cecile  and  Emily,  for 
they  had  hoped  to  have  seen  more  of  some 
of  the  guests,  and  were  especially  desirous  to 
converse  with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Chur- 
ton. 

*'  And,  besides,'"  exclaimed  Emily,  *^  we  have 
not  asked  Lord  Temple  a  single  question  about 
Doctor  Hookwell,  nor  when  he  will  be  coming 
here.  These  election  times  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  year,  I  am  sure.^ 

However,  bed-candles  were  lighted,  and  the 
young  ladies,  pioneered  by  Mrs.  Marvel,  re- 
paired  to  their  place  of  repose. 

^^  Mrs.  Susannah,  Mrs.  Susannah  !^  exclaimed 
Emily,  dancing  around  the  old  family  fixture, 
^'  I  shan'^t  sleep  to-night !  Oh  no— I  shall  be 
thinking  of  so  many  things  all  the  night  long  !^ 
Then,  my  young  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Mar- 
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Td,  <^jon  will  look  very  ill  to-morrow,  and 
I  am  snre  that  will  not  do  !^ 

''Why  not?^'  said  Emily,  unconsciously, 
''Mr.  Stapylton  is  not  here^ — and  she  checked 
henelf  in  much  confusion. 

"No ;  but  my  Lord  Temple  is,"^  replied  the 
dd  housekeeper,  significantly. 

"  Oh  !  you  must  speak  to  Cecile  about  these 
thmgs,^  sud  Emily. 

"My  Lord  Temple  is  a  noble  young  man 
indeed,'^  replied  Mrs.  Marvel,  "  and  God  send 
him  into  our  family,  for  all  the  country  round 
is  telling  of  his  worth  and  goodness :  but  as  to 
Mr.  Stapylton— "" 

^  0  Susannah,^  said  Cecile  ;  "  don^t  say  any 
Wm  of  any  one?" 

^Well,  he  said  you  were  an  angel,*"  said 
Mrs,  Marvel,  **  and  I  believe  so  too :  it  was 
*id  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  and  I'll 

^mmt  the  truth  of  it.     But  I  was  only  going 

^  8ay  that  he's  mighty  fond  of  his  hounds, 

^  his  hawks,  and  the  wrestling-lads  and  all 
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that  gear,  and  never  in  his  life  gave  anything 
to  the  weak  and  the  poor.^ 

^'  Many  good  men,*^  said  Emily,  **  are  fond 
of  field-sports,  and  Mr.  Stapylton  is  a  very 
kind  man/'* 

"  Well  he  may  be,  miss,^  replied  the  old 
dame,  ^^but  not  to  my  knowledge;  and  IVe 
heard  many  a  word  said  against  him,  and  not 
mnch  for  him.'" 

Oh  !  you  are  too  hard,'^  said  Cecile. 
So  I  think,''  added  Emily,  "  for  Mr.  Sta- 
pylton has  a  generous  mind.'' 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  too  bad,  young  ladies," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Marvel,  pleading  long  service  as 
an  apology  for  speaking  thus;  ^'it  is  too  bad 
to  favour  Mr.  Stapylton  when  he  would  have 
opposed  our  good  master  for  the  parliament; 
and  a  many  will  never  forgive  him,  nor  do 
any  of  us  wish  to  see  him  enter  the  old  Hall 
again." 

^'  O  Mrs.  Susannah,  Mrs.  Susannah,  speak  not 
so ;  we  must  forget  and  forgive,  even  great  inju- 


re 
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lies,^  cried  Emily ;  "  and  Mr.  Stapylton  may  do 
as  he  likes  in  these  things.  I  hope  you  will 
yet  like  him.*" 

**WeU,  Miss  EmUy,''  said  Mrs.  Marvel, 
*'lf  it  is  to  be  as  I  am  afraid  it  will  be,  I 
most  like  him;  for,  when  any  one  becomes 
united  to  this  good  family,  our  hearts  force 
ns  to  like  him,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to 
serve  every  branch  of  it." 

I 

"  Mrs.  Marvel !  what  are  you  speaking  of?'"* 
said  Cecile ;  "  but  let  us  say  no  more."" 

^'  Well,  miss,**"  resumed  the  impenetrable  but 
affectionate  old  servant,  ^^  young  ladies  will 
take  fancies,  and  they  must  be  married  like 
simpler  folks.'*' 

^^  Now  tell  me,  Susannah,''  exclaimed  Emily, 
looking  archly  at  the  ancient  dame,  ^^  how  does 
it  happen  that  you  were  never  married ;  you 
must  have  managed  badly,  as  the  world  says  i" 

*^  O  miss,"  answered  Mrs.  Marvel,  quickly, 
^*  I  have  refused  a  wide  world  of  handsome 
men ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  one  to  whom  I  had 

VOL.  II.  o 
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betrothed  hand  and  heart  suddenly  was  called 
away ;  and  this  so  took  upon  me,  that  I 
never  could  bring  my  head  round  to  think 
of  any  jother  happiness  again,  but  was  al- 
ways thinidng  on  'him  :^  and  poor  Mrs.  Marrel 
wept. 

Cedle  and  Emily  pitied  their  sorrowing  at- 
tendant, and  especially  Emily  was  cast  down, 
because  she  had  been  the  means  of  calling  to 
mind  the  bright  and  sad  scenes  of  poor  Su- 
sannah's early  life,  when  doubtless,  from  her 
present  appearance,  she  had  been  an  object 
of  adulation  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  worthy 
suitor  in  the  good  neighbourhood  of  the  Hall ; 
and  even  at  this  time  Mr.  Joshua  and  Mr. 
Caleb  were  at  war  on  the  tender  subject,  nei- 
ther of  them  knowing,  that  like  Emmetfs  be- 
trothed, as  Emily  afterwards  said,  she  was 
under  a  vow  to  remember  and  remain  faithful 
to  the  blessed  dead. 

The  young  ladies  soon  wished  their  attend- 
ant farewell  for  the  night,  and  Emily  agaii^>- 
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assnred  her  that  she  should  not  be  able  to 
sleep;  and  this  called  np  an  admonition  from 
Mrs.  Marvel,  who  soon  afterwards  retired. 

As  she  listened  to  the  boisterous  merriment 
of  the  guests,  Emily  almost  wished  that  Hea- 
ven had  made  her  a  man,  that  she  might 
be  playing  her  active  part  in  the  scene ;  while 
Cecile  was  happy  in  the  idea  that  this  necessary 
evil  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  calm  and 
rational  times,  with  all  their  pleasant  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits,  would  be  restored  to  them 
at  the  Hall. 

Meanwhile,  the  merriment  increased  in  the 
banqueting-rooms  below,  and  many  were  the 
things  said  and  resolved  on,  that  in  cooler  mo- 
ments would  be  forgotten.  This  was  in  the 
warmth  of  affection  more  than  of  wine,  for 
we  must  in  justice  observe  that  temperance  was 
in  great  measure  the  ruling  order  of  the  night, 
and  certainly  in  the  great  hall  not  one  drank 
to  any  degree  approaching  excess.  No  :  times 
are  too  refined  now;  country  squires  are  be- 
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come  too  rational ;  and  the  vulgar  proverb,  **as 
drunk  as  a  lord  !  ^*  is  almost  entirely  obsolete. 

Mr.  Stapylton^s  conduct  was  freely  canvassed ; 
and  it  was  observed,  that,  had  he  appeared 
on  the  hustings,  some  awkward  questions  would 
have  been  put  to  him.  As  for  the  Whig  party, 
their  rancour  excited  more  derision  than  anger ; 
for  all  felt  the  truth  of  the  poet,  as  quoted  by 
Reginald  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  speech  : 

"  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise  : 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  fame. 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy. 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain. 
The  envious,  who  but  breathe  in  other's  pain, 
•Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows. 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  calumny  ! " 

No   opponent    could  utter  a  word    again — 
the  personal  character  of  Sir  John  Armitaj 
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but,  alas !  there  is  too  often  a  savage  assadt 
made  upon  the  most  conscientiously  entertained 
principles  ;*  and  the  man  who  stands  prominently 
forward  in  public,  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  world  of  calumny  and  misrepresen- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  tlie 
present  hour,  is  in  favour  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the 
man  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of 
his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  differs  from 
them  in  one  or  two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree. 

Coleridge's  Biographical  Sketches  of  my 
Literacy  Life,  p.  190. 

I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tolera- 
tion ;  sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects ; 
and  acts  of  cruelty  (I  had  almost  said,  of  treachery)  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the 
cause  of  humanity :  and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally 
kind  dispositions  and  exemplary  conduct. 

Coleridge. 

That  man  must  be  deficient  in  scnsibilitv  who  would  not 
find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great   and   burning 
lights,  which,  in  a  long  scries,  have  illustrated  the  Church 
of  England ;  who  would  not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the- 
voice  from  their  sacred  shrines. 

£t  pater  ^iieas,  et  avunculus  excitat  Hector. 

Coleridge. 
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The  inobtrusivc,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protestant 
Church' establislimcnt,  this  it  is  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of  peace  with 
the  faith  in  the  progressive  amelioration  of  mankind,  can- 
not estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  Among  the  numerous 
blessings  of  Cliristianity,  the  introduction  of  an  Established 
Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scho- 
lars and  philosophers. 

Coleridge,  Ditto,  p.  226. 

Cecile  and  Emily  passed  a  less  restless  night 

than  the  latter  had  predicted ;  for  sleep,  balmy 

sleep,  that 

"  on  the  high  and 
Giddy  mast  seals  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes," 

stole  gradually  and  insensibly  over  their  senses. 
The  following  morning  all  appearance  of  the 
festive  scene  had  disappeared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  non-arrangement  of  furniture  in  its 
pristine  order  in  the  entrance-hall  and  principal 
apartments.  Meanwhile  the  family  party,  and 
Lord  Temple,  who  alone  remained  of  all  the 
guests,  were  compelled  to  breakfast  in  a  small 
ante-chamber ;  and  right  glad  were  they  again 
to  be  alone^  and  converse  in  their  usual  tone 
of  friendly  familiarity. 
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<^  And  now,  Emily,  what  was  your  dream 


II 


A  pale  Dream  came  to  a  lady  &ir, 
,  And  said,  ^  A  boon,  a  boon,  I  fmj  t 

I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air, 

And  things  are  lost  in  the  g^are  of  day. 
Which  I  can  make  the  deeping  aee. 
If  they  will  put  their  trust  in  me.* 

^  At  first  all  deadly  shapes  weie  driven 
Tmnnltuoosly  across  her  sleep. 
And  o'er  the  mt  cope  of  bending  heann 
All  ghastly-yisaged  clouds  did  sweep : 
And  the  lady  ever  lookM  to  spy 
If  the  gold  sun  shone  forth  on  high. 

"  And,  as  towards  the  east  she  turned, 
She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air, 

Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  bumM, 
A  great  black  anchor  risfng  there ; 

And,  wherever  the  lady  tum*d  her  eyes, 

It  hung  before  her  in  the  skies. 

''  The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 
The  depths  were  cloudless  over  head, 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be. 
There  was  no  sight  nor  sound  of  dread ; 

But  that  black  anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill." 

The  mind  of  Emily  was  not  without  a  sup 
stitious  tinge,  the  natural  consequence  of  1 
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viyid  imagiDation ;  hence  the  still  aud  pure 
light  of  religion  did  not  shine  with  such  sub- 
dued power  in  her  heart  as  in  that  of  Cecile, 
and  she  was  easily  shaken  by  the  portent  of 
a  dream.  But,  after  awaking  from  her  first 
vision,  she  soon  fell  into  a  light  slumber  again, 
from  which  she  was  roused  by  her  own  shriek. 
For  what  did  she  behold?  Even  with  Job 
might  she  exclaim  ^^  A  spirit  passed  before  me, 
and  I  beheld ^^ — what?  The  spiritual  form  of 
a  beloved  friend  ? — Even  so.  She  saw  a  coflSn 
placed  before  her,  and  a  pale  cold  form  lying 
extended  in  it;  and  such  a  beautiful  look  of 
peace  was  there,  that  Emily  could  have  rushed 
forward  and  bathed  in  tears  that  loved  and 
recognised  form:  but  no;  a  guardian-angel 
hovered  over  it,  and  a  sweet  voice  chanted, 

"  She  is  still,  she  is  cold, 
On  the  bridal  couch  ; 
One  step  to  the  white  death-bed, 
And  one  to  the  bier. 
And  one  to  the  charnel — and  one,  oh  !  where  ? 
The  dark  arrow  fled 
In  the  noon.*' 

6  5 
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And  then  a  glorious  light  shone  aroani],  the 
spiritual  one  vanished,  and  the  eyes  of  Emily 
were,  she  thought,  dazzled  for  a  while ;  but, 
when  she  was  permitted  to  look  out  clearly 
again,  she  beheld  a  comely  and  venerahle  ab- 
bess weeping  and  praying,  and,  as  she  held 
a  email  silver  crucifix  to  the  lips  of  the  de- 
parted one,  it  seemed  as  though  a  smile  crept 
o'er  the  face  of  the  corpse :  presently  a  door 
in  the  chamber  opened,  some  one  clad  in 
white  entered,  and  such  a  hymn  of  sweet  and 
sacred  praise  arose,  as  drew  tears  from  Emily's 
eyes,  and  in  her  agitation  she  awoke. 

Poor  ^rl  '.  she  was  sadly  alarmed,  and  St  wa« 
a  long  while  ere  she  could  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  but  a  dream.  Then  she  thought  of  C'eclle'^ 
frail  health,  and  no  soothing  remonstrances  conldK- 
stop  her  tears :  but,  in  all  her  distress,  a  gleans 
of  happiness  came  over  her  as  she  reasoned  with^ 
herself,  "  It  is  not  true,  here  is  dear  Cecile  ^ 
here  we  are  in  our  own  room  ;  all  thing*^ 
around  tell  me  it  was  but  a  dream  ;  yes,  1 1 
believe  so," 
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Nevertheless,  the  impression  was  dreadful 
while  it  lasted,  and  she  turned  in  silence  to 
thank  her  Maker  that  her  dear  sister  was  safe. 
We  may  be  sure  that  Emily  did  not  display 
her  usual  vivacity  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  but 
the  worthy  baronet  talked  so  much  with  Lord 
Temple  and  Reginald,  that  no  difference  in 
her  manner  was  perceived,  and  very  glad  were 
both  the  young  ladies  to  find  themselves  min- 
gled with  none  but  dear  and  familiar  friends. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  despatched,  Emily 
proceeded  to  the  table  in  the  Hall  whereon 
the  arrivals  by  the  post  were  always  laid. 
Soon  she  espied,  amid  a  heap  of  letters,  a 
handwriting  which  was  least  expected,  but 
which  she  was  pleased  to  recognise ;  and  she 
quickly  returned  to  Sir  John  with  the  epistle. 

He  looked  earnestly  at  the  direction  for  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  ^*  It  is  from  my 
dear  friend.  Doctor  Hookwell ; ""  and  the  little 
party  were  all  anxiety  to  hear  its  contents. 

After  congratulating  the  baronet  on  a  recent 
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event,  the  letter  proceeded  to  communicate 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Doctor  himself;  indeed 
he  doubted  whether  he  would  not  arrive  before 
his  note  could  reach  Swanbourne  Hall. 

We  have  already  eeen  the  reception  given 
on  a  former  occasion  to  the  kind  and  learned 
Doctor,  and  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  now 
less  hearty  or  less  sincere.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  family  of  Swanbourne,  there 
was  none  whose  presence  was  more  acceptable 
at  the  present  moment. 

Let  us  now  hasten  in  medias  res,  and  behold 
the  party  again  assembled  in  theological  con- 
clave. An  inritation  had  previously  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Holmes,  which  he  readily  accepted: 
and  Emily,  who  had  recovered  her  natural  Sow 
of  spirits  on  Doctor  Hookwell's  arrival,  was 
cruel  enough  to  meditate  making  sport  of  this 
worthy  clergyman.  But  any  frolic  of  this  kind 
the  baronet  would  never  have  allowed,  and0 
indeed  the  thought  flashed  bnt  for  an  miiliiiiMI 
across  Emilv's  mind. 
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*'  I  have  been  thinking,"'  said  Sir  John, 
what  a  grand  and  awful  subject  religion  is, 
and  I  fear  that  many  who  talk  and  write  npon 
it  do  not  approach  its  precincts  with  that 
submissive  faith  and  reverence  which  the  slight- 
est glimpse  of  the  opened  portals  of  heaven 
ought  to  impress  on  the  mind.  True  religion 
is  the  employment  of  the  understanding  upon 
the  most  exalted  subjects  by  which  it  can  be 
occupied ;  religious  sentiments  are  most  closely 
allied  to  those  which  are  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  part  of  our  nature ;  and  that  mind  has 
received  a  very  partial  cultivation  to  which  no 
scriptural  truths  have  been  communicated,  but 
most  deplorable  is  his  state  who  knows  religion 
but  to  trifle  with  it/' 

"  You  have  truly  described  the  sublimity  of 
religion,''  replied  Doctor  Hookwell;  "and  it 
may  be  added,  that  no  learning  can  stand  in 
its  place.  He  who  does  not  connect  science 
with  faith,  and  cultivated  taste  with  devotional 
feeling,  does   not   experience   the   most   useful 
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and  delightful  results  of  knowledge*  Philo- 
sophy may  enable  us  to  discover  the  simple  and 
comprehensive  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed,  the  wise  adjustment  of  conflicting 
forces  and  reciprocal  influences,  which  at  once 
urge  and  control  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies:  but  the  religious  philosopher  is  not 
content  to  gratify  his  love  of  order,  and  his 
sense  of  proportion,  by  the  mere  contemplation 
of  these  laws;  but  he  considers  them  as  the 
expression  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom  whose  height 
and  depth  the  universe  itself  but  faintly  repre- 
sents, and,  by  doing  so,  he  experiences  a  feeling 
of  rapturous  admiration  far  beyond  what  the 
mere  perception  of  majestic  simplicity  and 
unerring  steadiness  can  produce.  The  philoso- 
pher looks  into  the  world  within  him,  and 
discerns  that  it  is  governed  by  laws  no  less 
beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and  comprehen- 
siveness than  those  which  bind  the  planets  in 
their  courses  and  compel  them  to  fulfil  their 
destined  rounds :  but,  if  he  be  a  religious  man, 
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he  sees  more  than  this  ;  not  only  a  useful  result, 
but  a  wise  design  accomplished  in  that  result ; 
not  only  the  well-being  of  man  promoted,  but 
that  well-being  kept  in  view  throughout,  and 
brought  about  by  the  joint  influence  of  pleasure 
and  pain.^ 

"  Noble  indeed  is  the  thought  you  have 
just  expressed,^  exclaimed  Sir  John  ;  *'  and  sure- 
ly, if  the  Deity  convey  a  portion  of  his  bounties 
to  man,  man  also  ought  to  communicate  what- 
ever gifts  he  may  graciously  receive  to  his 
fellow-man.  It  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  God^s 
government,  natural  and  revealed,  that  we 
should  be  the  instruments  of  good,  as  well  as 
the  recipients.  Our  Father  commits  the  relief 
of  the  needy  to  those  who  aboimd  in  his  bless- 
ings— ^the  comfort  of  the  afflicted  to  those  who 
for  the  time  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  sympathy, — the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  have  learnt  the  art  of 
coDununicating  it.^ 
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"  Thia  is  truly  the  Divine  plan,"  aiud  Dr. 
HookweU,   "  and  thus   superior  cultivation   of 
mind   should   ha   accompanied   hy  a.  generous 
readiness  to  assist  those  whose  share  is  inade- 
quate to  their  need.     A  more  contemptible  self- 
ishness cannot  be   conceived   than   that   of   a 
man  revelling  in  wealth  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
withholding  all  aid  from  those  who  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  it ;  nor  can   there   he  a  more 
truly  virtuous  motive  to  the  improvement  of 
our  minds,   than   the  hope   that  we   may   \» 
thereby  made   instrumental  in   promoting  oar 
Maker's  benevolent   designs,    by    diffusing   the 
treasures   which  He  enables  us  to  accumnlate. 
If  knowledge  be  pursued  from  no  tiigher  mo-   - 
tive  than  our  own  gratification,  there  will  be  ^ 
danger  that  we  may  give  undue  preference  to^ 
that  which  costs  little  labour  in  its  attainment,.Kf? 
and  neglect  that  which  nourishes  the  facultie^^ 
and  braces  them  for  manly  exertion.      Hencc^S 
the    best    preventive    against    frivolity   in   oai^=^ 
mental  pursuits  will  be  to  consider  what  I 
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of  knowledge  wQl,  in  our  station  and  circnm- 
ttaooes,  enable  ns  to  do  the  most  effectoal 
good  to  others.^ 

^And  oertainlj,^  interposed  Mr.  Holmes, 
^^e  have  strong  motives  to  act  in  the  bene- 
volent manner  which  Providence  has  pointed 
^  to  ubJ^ 

*'  YeSy  indeed,^  rejoined  Dr.  Hookwell;  ^^  and 
^  mere  fisict  that  our  Maker  stands  in  the 
elation  of  a  master  to  us  is  a  sufficient  one. 
-^  snch,  He  will  expect  an  account  of  the  ta- 
lents conmiitted  to  our  keeping.     He  demands 
'^  for   the   commonest  of  his  mercies,  fur  He 
ejected   the   excuse   of  the   servant  who  had 
bidden  his  talent  in  the  earth  because  it  was 
^^Uy  one ;   and  He  will  visit  with  severer  pu- 
*^hment  the   neglect  of  greater  opportunities 
^Hd  advantages.     The  time  which  He  has  given 
^  to  fulfil  our  task,  limited  as  it  is,  is  long 
^Oough  to  accomplish   it,  if  begun  without  de- 
l^y  and  steadily  pursued  ;  but  not  long  enough 
^f  we  allow  any  portion  of  it  to  be  wasted  iu 
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irregolntion  and  indolence.  The  ahyjitiee 
life  press  upon  all,  the  caree  of  bnainefls  ii| 
manj,  and  circumscribe  that  portion  of  to 
which  can  be  devoted  to  the  pjormit  of  kno 
ledge.  Everj  consideration,  therefiovey  lead 
us  that  what  we  have  to  do  we  dKraU 
with  all  our  might;  but  the  noblest -aMiti 
to  exertion  is  the  deare  to  please  our  Vbk 
and  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  He  {daoed 
in  the  rank  of  rational  beings.  Neither  i 
love  of  ease,  nor  the  love  of  pleasure,  i 
vanitj,  nor  any  selfish  feelings,  will  ever  be  a 
to  impair  or  pervert  the  activity  of  a  mi 
which  regards  its  powers  as  a  sacred  tn 
and  their  improvement  as  a  religious  dutj.^ 

"  Nothing,**'  said  Sir  John,  *'  can  be  mi 
acceptable  to  Him,  the  glory  of  whose  nati 
is  wisdom  and  holiness,  than  the  increase 
knowledge  and  virtue  among  his  creature 
and  virtue  will  be  the  offspring  of  knowledj 
when  the  latter  is  cultivated  in  a  benevolc 
spirit  and  from  pure  motives.     Then  will  i 
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^>K8  of  eaith  and  the  pleasures  of  sense  be 

absorbed  in  the  high  affinities  and  immortal 

destiny  of  the  aool ;  and  the  man  will  be  free 

from  the  corroding  influences  of  personal  jea^. 

'<>Qt]r,  of  sectarian  bigotry,  political  animosit j, 

*iid  all  the  lower  passions  which  agitate  the 

QUnd  that  will  not  seek  the  wisdom  which  is 

from  above." 

**  Hence  the  necessity,""  interrupted  Reginald, 
**  for  that  knowledge  which  tcacheth  peace, 
and  unity,  and  self-denial ;  and  wliat  is  this 
tnt  religion — the  religion  of  Christ  ?  ^ 

*'  Oh  I  I  am  so  glad,""  cried  Emily,  with  a 
^fiile  lighting  up  her  countenance,  ^*  that  Re- 
ginald is  thinking  of  those  questions  which  so 
^ply  interest  us!""   and   at   the  same  time 
'''ie  looked   towards  Dr.  Hookwell,  in   ex|)ec- 

^^&m  of  his    reply  to   her  brother's  observ- 
ation. 

^  I  shall  resign  all  argument  on  this  subject 
^  our  dear  Christian  friend,  now  so  happily 
'^ong  us,"'  said  Reginald;  "and  I  feel  cer- 
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tain,'*^  looking  towards  Mr.  Holmes,  ^^  that  we 
are  all  anxious  to  hear  him.^ 

*^  I  am  sure  I  share  in  the  general  pleasure,^ 
answered  Mr.  Holmes;  *^and  I  much  wish 
to  gain  any  instruction  that  it  is  in  mj  power 
to  obtain.^ 

^^  That  is  well  said,^  cried  Sir  John ;  ^*  and 
I  will  most  assuredly  give  way.'' 

It  was  plain   that  something  was  passing 

in  the  baronet's  mind,  and  he  afterwards  re* 

peated  to  Reginald  the  passage  that  had  been 

haunting  him ;  but   whether  the  presence   of 

their  learned  friend  suggested  it,  no  chronicle 

clearly    showeth.      The    following   were    the 

lines : 

"In  this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance  proof 
Against  all  trials  ;  industry  severe, 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
And  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
All  that  licr  holy  customs  recommend, 
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And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

Preaching,  administering  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  woridly  intercourse  between  man  and  man.'' 

"  Then  we  are  all  agreed,''  said  Alfred 
Chnrton,  *^to  listen  attentively  to  our  dear 
friend ;  and  let  me  hope  that  he  will  begin 
with  the  beginning,  and  proceed  onward  as 
he  chooses." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Emily,  "  but  we  must 
ask  some  questions  as  he  proceeds ;  for  I  feel 
that  they  come  into  my  head  just  at  the  time 
he  is  speaking,  and  I  am  so  afraid  of  forgetting 
them." 

*'  I  like,"  said  Cecile,  blandly,  '*  to  hear 
Emily  put  her  questions,  and  I  know  she 
really  wishes  to  understand  the  subject,  for 
she  takes  such  interest  in  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  divines." 

^^  Then  I  conclude  I  must  be  an  Oxford 
divine,"  observed  Dr.  Hookwell,  smiling. 

**  I  do  not  positively  know,"  answered 
Cecile. 
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^'  And  I  mast  not  poeitively  say,^  returned 
Emily,  in  her  archest  manner. 

'*  I  am  sure,"^  said  Alfred  Chnrton,  ^'  that 
Dr.  Hookwell,  be  he  Oxford  divine  or  not, 
will  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  Church 
on  such  broad  and  comprehensive  grounds, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  otherwise 
than  approve  and  adopt  them.  I  feel  that 
he  will  avoid  new  and  startling  opinions ;  or, 
if  any  subject  should  be  novel  to  us,  that  he 
will  prove  that  it  was  received  in  the  best 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  our  degene- 
rate wisdom  and  piety  that  have  caused  any 
good  and  ancient  opinion  or  custom  to  fall 
into  desuetude.'''' 

Dr.  Hookwell  did  not  catch  these  last  words, 
for  they  were  spoken  aside  to  Reginald  and 
Mr.  Holmes ;  but  in  answer  to  Emily'^s  wish, 
^hich  was  now  becoming  eager,  he  said  with 
his  usual  kindness,  '^  Well,  I  suppose  I  must 
begin ;  but,  where  I  may  stop  when  once  set 
rolling,  I  do  not  foresee.'^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^nat  churchmftn  bears  a  bounU'oiis  mind  indeed, 
^  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  bears  us  : 
"is  dews  fall  everywhere. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


Tlie  iK)unteou»  irift 

Or  i         • 

-^  «)nc  wliom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise, 

"^'^cin?  his  doctrine  with  authoritv 

^  tiich  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  : 

^  C)ne  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
0, 


*"*    fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 
^*   hopes  on  knowledge  and  cxjK'rience  built ; 
*   ^nc  in  whom  persuasion  and  Ixdief 
^'i  ripened  into  faith,  an<l  faith  Weome 
l^assionate  intuition  ;  whence  the  soul, 
^^»ough  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  love, 

Wordsworth. 


**^m  all  injurious  servitude  was  free 


^^E   little   time    elapsed   ere    the    learned 
^U>t  began   his   dissertation    on  the  subject 
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of  the  VOICE  OF  THE  Chubch,  a  subject  de- 
maDding  at  all  times  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  Christians  who  would  walk  in  the 
pleasant  ways  that  lead  unto  a  realization  of 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  t«,  at  well 
as  of  that  which  t«  to  come.  Sir  John  Armi- 
tage  and  the  few  members  of  his  &m.ily  pre- 
sent were  all  anxious  to  listen  to  their  reverend 
friend,  who  had  been  a  solace  to  them  under 
their  deep  bereavement ;  and  in  the  following 
words  this  excellent  man  solemnly  and  affec- 
tionately began : 

^^  When  we  are  told,  my  dear  friends,  in 
the  Word  of  God,  that  '  he  that  believeth  shall 
be  aavedj  the  first  question  of  every  anxious 
inquirer  after  salvation  must  be,  ^  What  am 
I  to  believe  ?^  This  is  a  question  of  exceed- 
ing difiiculty  among  men;  and,  when  we  re- 
turn answer  ^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,^  we  are  compelled 
to  remember  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
believed  on  in  such  a  way  by  multitudes  as 
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positively  to  exclude  salvation,  and  there- 
fore that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  can  never  be 
used  without  a  further  explanation  of  the  apos- 
tolic meaning.  Then  comes  the  inward  ques- 
tion, *'  In  what  way  shall  I  explain  it  ?''  Shall 
I  take  the  Unitarian,  or  the  Trinitarian  view 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  both  are  ably  supported 
by  men  *  mighty  in  the  Scriptures;''  or  shall 
I  adopt  the  Arminian  or  Calvinistic  view  of 
*  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified?^  A  plain 
man  may  say,  '  Oh,  take  no  extreme  views ; 
enter  only  upon  the  leading  essential  doctrines, 
and  God  will  impart  His  grace  to  your  words.^ 
But  then  it  is  on  the  leading  essential  doc- 
trines that  men  so  warmly  differ ;  it  is  on  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  atonement,  that  men  put  forth  all  their 
controversial  might,  and  will  not  be  denied  a 
hearing.  ^  Then,^  says  another  plain  man,  ^  go 
to  Scripture,  and  you  will  see  these  things 
\*Titten  as  with  a  sunbeam  there.**     Alas  !  your 

VOL.    II.  H 
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adversary  goes  to  Scripture  also,  he  meets 
you  on  that  ground,  and  you  soon  find  that 
you  would  be  glad  of  further  aid  wherewith 
to  support  your  baffled  soul.  It  is,  then^  to- 
strengthen  the  sincere  Christian  in  his  inquiry 
after  truth,  and  to  endeavour  to  produce  some- 
thing like  unity  in  the  Christian  world,  that 
the  spiritual  high-churchmen  of  the  present 
day  have  stood  forward, 

'  Shielded^  and  helmed,  and  weaponM  with  the  truth/ 

in  order  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  *  one 
fold  and  the  one  Shepherd'  may  be  made 
more  visible  to  them  that  are  without,  and 
more  lovely  to  them  that  are  happily  within, 
and  because,  unless  we  live  in  peace,  we  shall 
never  depart  in  peace.'^'* 

''Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  Christian!^  said 
both  Cecile  and  Emily,  in  subdued  tones,  during 
a  momentary  pause ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  seemed 
quite  awe-struck  with  the  Doctor's  deep  feeling 
and  decided  expression. 
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"  I  think  it  will  strike  us  all,  then,^  con- 
tinued Dr.  Hookwell,  ^^on  consideration,  that 
we  ought  to  receive  the  addition  of  any  credi- 
ble evidence  we  can  obtain  to  the  truths  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  things 
lightly  mentioned  therein  (although  of  the  first 
importance),  with  great  thankfulness  of  heart. 

''  In  the  first  place,  our  first  ground  for 
believing  the  Scriptures  to  contain  the  wiurd 
and  will  of  God,  is  taken  from  the  testimony 
of  the  aucient  Church.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that,  at  the  Reformation,  the  heads 
of  the  Church  settled  the  canon  of  Scripture 
on  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  And  how 
could  they  have  otherwise  satisfactorily  proved 
the  canon  of  Scripture  ?  No  private  opinion 
could  ever  have  the  same  weight  as  the  uni- 
versal witness  of  the  Church.  Neither  could 
our  own  reason  decide  the  point;  because  it 
is  no  judge  whether  God  has  or  has  not  stated 
a  particular  matter,  and  can  only  infer  it  from 

testimonies  that  assert  that  He  stated  it.     And 
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as  to  the  subject-matter  of  Scripture,  there 
are  many  things  which,  so  far  as  intrinsic 
evidence  is  concerned,  reason  might  decide  to 
be  written  by  a  human  hand ;  and  again,  there 
are  many  things  beyond  the  province  of  reason, 
and  which  are  purely  matters  of  &ith.  Neither 
conid  the  promise  to  the  apostles,  that  the  Spirit 
should  lead  them  into  all  trtcM,  decide  the  ca- 
nonicity  of  Sacred  Writ,  because  we  have  first 
to  prove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Scripture,  which  contains  this  promise. 
Thus,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church  for  our  privilege  of 
possessing  the  true  word  of  God  as  laid  down 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of 
Revelations/' 

^'  This  seems  to  be  sound  and  clear  rea- 
soning,'*' said  Sir  John  to  the  little  circle  around. 

^'  And  as  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  is 
before  all  things  useful  in  handing  down  to 
us  the  canon  of  Scripture,  so  it  is  scarcely 
less   useful   in   determining   the    truth   of  the 
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^fisential  doctrines  therein  set  forth  ;  because  to 

^   in  possession  of  the  inspired  writings,  and 

y^  to  read  them  as  many  heretics  have  done, 

^^ould  not  render  them  the  means  of  making 

*^   vise  unto  salvation.     Indeed,  the  same  evi- 

dence  which   is  approved  in  one  case   should 

^^^rdly  be   rejected  in  the   other ;  and,  in   all 

***stances  where   Scripture    is  silent,  it  should 

^^^    deemed   as  conclusive  in   one  case   as   the 

^^lier, — almost  entirely  conclusive  in  some  par- 

^tcrular  points,  and  highly  corroborative  in  others. 

^    mean  to  say,  that,  when  the  canon  of  Scrip- 

^U^r^  has  opened  to  us  the  true  word  of  God, 

^'^    should  immediately  go  to  that  word,  and 

^ot   to   the   fathers,    for  the    doctrines   of  our 

Religion  (such  as  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 

^<^-) ;  and  we   should   throw  the   fathers   into 

^He  back-ground,  treating  them  only  as  useful 

*^  clearing  up  certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

"^t  when    we   come    to   things    obscurely   or 

"ghtly  mentioned,   and  yet  used    in    the    early 

^brigtian  Church,  (such  as  the  keeping  of  the 
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Lord^s  day,  infent  baptism,  confirmatioD,  &c.) 
then  we  may  bring  the  fathers  more  promi- 
nenUy  forward,  and  look  to  them  as  recording 
the  customs  of  the  apostles,  with  whom  they 
were  contemporary  and  on  terms  of  intimate 
communion.  Thus,  for  the  confirmation  of 
truths  largely  or  lightly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  as  I  may 
further  show,  may  be  reasonably,  and  in  some 
cases  necessarily,  appealed  to;  and  the  uni* 
yersal  reason  and  public  spirit  of  the  whole 
Church  of  the  purest  ages  must  always  be 
superior  to  any  individual  exercise  of  private 
judgment."*' 

^'  This,  certainly,^  said  Sir  John,  ^*  seems 
to  be  the  course  which  reason  suggests  for 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  Churdi ; 
and  it  is  this  which  precludes  the  setting  up, 
as  decisive,  the  solitary  opinion  even  of  a  father 
himself.^ 

^^  Exactly  so,^  continued  the  Doctor ;  ^*  and 
here  let  me  administer  a  caution  to  my  younger 
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fiittdfl.    We  should  all  exercise  great  caation 

^  to  the  dqfree  ia  which  we  temper  oar  ^h 

P^iia  to  the  aneieiit  Church  in  confirmation  of 

^^UBtitn  troth  or  tradition.     It  is  a  great  mat- 

^  to  dierish  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the 

''B^Qids  of  antiquity,  and  not  to  be  blindly  in« 

'iieiioed  for  or  against  any  system  which  haa 

^  stamp  of  length  of  years  upon  it ;  and  thus 

^^  to  loTO  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  ancient^ 

^^t  because  it  is  atteienl  truth.     Let  me  offer, 

^^n,  in  this  spirit,  a  few  substantial   reasons 

^^^  our  respect  for  ecclesiastical  antiqultj,  and 

lUust  call  for  your  unfettered  opinion,  for  / 

-'^^ajfc  4U  to  wue  men^  J^^^  y^  tchat  I  May; 

^^4  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  lay  briefly  before 

rules  of  peace.*^ 

"X^he  Doctor,  as  he  spoke  these  last  words, 

'Q    a   look    towards    Reginald    and    Alfired 

^^Urton,   and  turned  more  fully  towards    Sir 

^Hn ;  which  seemed  to  express   that  he  had 

^^   audience  fit  though  few,  and  that  he  must, 

^^naequently,  be  careful  of  the  species  of  ar- 
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gument  that  he  might  use.  Poor  Emily^s  heart, 
and  we  may  add  Cecile  also  to  the  list  of  the 
captivated,  could  allow  her  no  longer  to  ex- 
ercise an  unbiased  judgment,  for  both  were 
already  won  over  to  the  cause  by  the  faith 
which  they  reposed  in  the  order  and  clearness 
of  the  learned  Doctor's  reasoning. 

^^  I  would  now  remind  you,^  continued  the 
argumentative  speaker,  "  that,  as  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  you  are  bound  by  the 
sixth  article  of  your  Church  to  hold  that  the 
Bible  is  the  storehouse  of  all  religious  truth, 
and  ^  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  thought  re- 
quisite or  necessary  to  salvation  ^  and  all  mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England  are  bound 
by  their  ordination  vow  to  teach  nothing,  as 
required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation,  but 
what  may  be  proved  by  Scripture.  You  will 
observe  the  admirable  temper  of  our  Church 
here  as  respects  all  essential  doctrines;  and 
let  me  trust  that  every  religious  person  looks 
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i>poii  eyen  the  valuable  opinioDs  of  the  ancient 
^then  as  to  hcis  we  must  unhesitatingly  re- 
vive, as  subordinate  to,  although  corroboratiye 
<  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ. 

'*  But  why  are  the  fistthers  so  valuable   in 

^^  determination  of  controversies  on  articles  of 

^th  ?     Firstly,  Their  lowest  and  smallest  use 

^  US  arises  firom  the  fiust,  that,  living  in  the 

^'^ixie  age  with  the  apostles,  they  understood 

^Oe  full  meaning  of  their  language ;  and  they 

more  valuable  in  this  sense  tlian  Jewish 

Heathen  authors  of  the  same  [)eriod,  inas- 

**^Uch  as  they  better  understood  the  spirit  and 

**^teiit  of  the  apostles,  and  we  all  know  that 

*^*^on8  who  are  not  conversant  with  religion 

^^^   apt  to  misunderstand   the   phraseology  of 

^^Ugious  men. 

*'  Secondly,  The  fathers  are  valuable  by  rea- 

^^   of  their  fuller  interpretation  of  Scriptural 

phrases  illustrative  of  ancient  rites  and  customs, 

^d   their  imparting   the    knowledge   of  those 

^tee  and  customs  to  us;   a  knowledge  which, 
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ooming  from  a  Christian  sonroe,  may  be  baeked 
with  much  adyantage  by  Jewish  or  Heathen 
testimony. 

^^  Thirdly,  The  ancient  fitthers  are  useful 
as  acquainting  us  with  the  history  of  the  age 
in  which  the  New-Testament  Scriptures  were 
written. 

^^  Fourthly,  The  fathers  who  lived  in  or  near 
the  age  of  the  apostles  might  retain  in  memory 
(2  These,  ii.  15,)  what  the  apostles  or  their 
immediate  successors  thought  and  said  upon 
various  points;  and  although  we  trust  not  to 
mere  oral  tradition,  (as  the  Church  of  Rome  does, 
for  she  hands  down  unwritten  words  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,)  yet  written  aocounts 
which  agree  with  Scripture  must  surely  tend  to 
confirm  its  meaning.  Now,  Ignatius  was  a  die* 
ciple  of  St.  John  and  companion  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  Polycarp  was  ordained  bishop  of  ^yma 
by  St.  John'^s  own  hands,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  travelled  to  the  scene  of  a  great  controversy 
professedly  to  deliver  St.  John^s  opinion  on  the 
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l>J6et:  mndy  these  early  &then  are  com- 

P^t«nt  witoeflsefl,  not  only  of  the  belief  of  the 

^^^Hich  in  their  days,  but  of  the  doctrines  of 

^%riflt  and  His  apostles,  who  immediately  pre- 

^^ded  them ;  and  their  testimony  is  nsefnl  in  ftir- 

*^^^hing  ns  with  the  plain  apostolic  meaning  of 

^    text  whererer  that  text  is  brought  forward 

^'^  •ereral  different  senses !     And  not  only  the 

^^riieat   fiithers,  but  Justin   Martyr,   Athena- 

S^raSy  Irenaras,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  men 

o  flonrished  fifty  or  sixty,  or  at  most  ninety, 

after  the  apostles,  and  were  of  known 

**^lity  and  admirable  knowledge, — these  men, 

^^    also   the  fathers  of  the   third   and   fourth 

^^^turies,  who  had  the  advantage  of  many  writ- 

^^   accounts  of  the  former  ages,  must  rank 

^  of  considerable  weight. 

*^  Fifthly,  It  must  be  apparent  that  our  atten- 

A* 

^  is  especially  due  to  the  public  acts  of  the 
^^ent  Church,  as  displayed  in  the  creeds 
^^^e  use  of  in  baptism,  and  in  the  censures 
^^^8ed  upon   heretics ;    which  acts  derive  ad- 
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ditional  value  from  the  fact  of  the  unanimity 
accorded  to  them  by  all  the  Churches.  This 
is  the  triumphant  argument  of  Irenseus  and 
Tertullian  against  the  heretics  of  their  times : 
namely,  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
whole  Church  of  those  early  days  should  vary 
from  apostolic  teaching  in  things  of  moment; 
but  it  is,  morally  speaking,  absurd  to  imagine 
that  all  the  Churchet  should  combine  in  the 
same  error,  and  conspire  together  to  corrupt 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.*" 

'^  Quite  impossible,*^  said  Alfred  Churton ; 
^^  and  this  is  a  strong  argument.*" 

''  Indeed  it  is,**^  said  Reginald  in  a  low  yoice. 

"  We  have  proof  that  the  Churches  then 
preserved  unanimity  of  doctrine,  and  such  una- 
nimity in  Churches  of  different  nations  and 
languages  could  not  come  by  chance,  but  must 
arise  out  of  the  common  delivery  of  the  same 
uniform  faith  and  doctrine  to  all  the  Churches 
by  the  apostles  themselves.  This  reasoning 
would  be  of  avail  no   longer  than  unanimity 
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lasted  in  the  Churches,  as  an  argument  of  vi- 
sible demonstration  to  the  infidel  or  Socinian ; 
but,  still,  we  who  live  now  can  make  use  of 
it,  provided  the  doctrines  we  contend  for  are 
the  very  same  as  those  on  which  union  of  belief 
existed  in  the  early  ages  to  which  we  allude/' 

*'  Our  divisions  deprive  us,  then,  of  a  sound 
basis  on  which  to  stand  before  the  infidel,'*'' 
observed  Sir  John. 

'*  Not  exactly  so,''*  continued  the  Doctor; 
"  for  although  we  cannot  say  to  the  infidel 
now,  ^  Look  round  on  all  the  Christian  Churches, 
and  behold  our  unanimity  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine contradicting  your  self-assumed  opinions,' 
because  unhappily  schism  has  deprived  us  of 
a  strong  weapon  against  the  infidel  or  Arian ; 
still  we  can  say,  ^  Look  to  the  ancient  Churches 
and  see  how  unanimous  they  all  were  in  hold- 
ing the  same  interpretations  of  Scripture  which 
the  Church  of  England  now  publicly  holds, 
and  tell  us  whether  you  can  find  a  better  com- 
mentary on  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  than 
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that  which  proceeds  from  their  coDtempoiaries 
and  immediate  sacceBsors,  even  the  one  roind 
and  oue  heart  of  the  one  universal  Christian 
Church,  that  set  forth  the  one  Lord  and  the 
one  faith,^     Scripture  and  Church  history  thus 
work  together ;  and,  if  we  are  able  to  get  at 
the  tenets  of  heretics  from  the  records  of  the 
Church,  cannot  we  also  learn  what  were  the 
tenetB  of  ancient  Chriatians  in  the  same  way  ? 
There  could  be  no  mistake  in  TertuUian's  age 
as  to  who  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and  as  to  their  unanimity  of  doctrine  ;  for  these 
matters  could  be  ascertained  by  all  who  wished 
to   know  them,   and  we   have   but   to   search 
the  authentic  records  of  those  times  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  information  ourselves:  and- 
God  be  praised  for  His  kindness  iu  enablin^~ 
UB,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  avail  ourselves  o^^ 
the  salutary  counsel  in  the  ancient  text,  wbicl:^*! 
inculcates  the  value  of  tradition,  Afk  thy  fatkt^^ 
and  he  will  ahau>  thee  ;   thy  elders,  and  ihty  wiF^ 
tell  thee"     (Deut.  xxxii.  v.  7.) 
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Dr.  Hookwell  here  intimated  that  this  and 
other  of  his  argomenter  coold  be  greatly  en- 
larged, but  he  was  anxious  to  compress  them 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  he  possibly  could ; 
and  then  proceeded : 

^*  Sixthly,  We  must,  I  think,  at  once  be  in- 
clined to  pay  deference  to  the  fiithers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  especially,  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  evidence  of  a  miraculous  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  them.  It  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  the  operations  of  Deity 
to  haye  withdrawn  His  inspiration  at  the  decease 
of  the  apostles,  in  order  that  their  miraculous 
gifts  might  appear  more  splendid  in  contrast 
with  our  benighted  state :  but  it  was  consistent 
with  His  unbounded  benevolence  to  allow  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  to  con- 
tinue as  visible  evidence  of  an  omnipotent  seal 
on  the  Christian  preaching  amid  a  heathen 
world ;  and  thus  the  blessed  words,  /  will  not 
leave  you  comfortleny  seem  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously fulfilled.     And  since  it  is  the  office 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  into  all  truths  and 
to  bring  all  things  that  the  Saviour  had  said 
into  remembrance^  we  must  conclude  that  the 
ancient  faith,  as  delivered  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  could  not  be  wholly  corrupted,  but 
rather  that  the  one  plan  and  one  doctrine  of 
all  the  Christian  Churches  was  essentially  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  and  precept  of  the  Lord 
and  His  apostles ;  indeed,  since  unanimity  ex- 
isted, they  must  all  have  been  uniyersally  cor- 
rupt, or  all  uniyersally  true.'^ 

^'This  is  a  great  argument,^  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  startled  at  some  of  the  Doctor^s  clench- 
ing truths ;  ^^  and  we  should  all  consult  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  eminent  Reformers  on 
the  subject,  and  then  look  into  the  ancient 
writings  themselves.'*"' 

"  Certainly,^  replied  Dr.  Hookwell ;  '*  I  pray 
you  to  do  so :  it  is  this  diligent  search  that  we 
wish  all  our  friends  and  all  our  opponents  to 
make.  But  I  must  proceed  with  another 
reason ;  and  therefore, 
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Seyenthly,  The  use  of  the  fathers  will  be 
•n  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  as  a  check 
^^'^   the  introduction  of  new  doctrincM  affecting 
^^ceasarj  tmths.     We  must  always  remember 
^^*^st  religion  is  unlike  the  study  of  science,  inas- 
^'^^^ich  as  it  came  pure  and  perfect   into  the 
^orld,  and  directs  all  its  followers  to  the  foun- 
^**ii*>head;  while  the  other  must  be  ekborated 
^  the  daily  increase  of  new  evidence  derived 
**^in  new  discoveries,  and   may   even   be   yet 
^  its  infancy :  but  the  Church  of  Christ  is  as 
pi^gnant  with  truth  for  the  edification  of  one 
S^iieration  as  of  another,  its  entire  truths  bein^ 
^^ealed  in  its  age  of  perfection,  when  its  din- 
^▼eriea  were  orally  deKvered  by  Jesus  Clirist 
^■^  Son  of  God.     I  may  presently  quote  autho- 
^^68  on  behalf  of  this  view  of  the  question,  and 
^^while  it  will  probably  be  apparent  to  my 
I        ^^ghtened  friends,  that  in  like  manner  as  the 
^^^imity   of  the   ancient   Church   was   made 
^^  of  as  an  argument  against  the  Arians  in  the 
^'^anasian  controversy,  and  at  other  times  in 
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other  cases,  so  the  same  line  of  argmnent  will 
now  be  amply  ayailable  against  the  innoyationa 
of  real  Popery,  or  the  Popery  of  ultra-Protes- 
tantism; and  the  Christian  thus  armed  need 
never  fear  to  meet  either  of  these  kinds  of 
dissenters  on  such  grounds,  for  he  will  find 
that  antiquity,  as  with  a  scythe,  will  cut  the 
ground  from  under  every  species  of  innovator, 
and  such  antiquity  is  certainly  to  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  received  as  the  mind  of  the  Spirit^*  and 
not  as  mere  human  opinion,  to  which  men  may 
decline  paying  deference.^ 

^^  I  am  much  interested,'*^  said  Mr.  Holmea, 
with  an  apology  for  his  interruption,  ^  in  the 
fact  you  have  stated  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians continued  to  receive  a  miraculous  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  because,  if  this  can  be 
proved,  then  certainly  we  should  receive  their 

*  Sec  Spencer  in  notis  ad  Origcn.  contra  Gels.  p.  6,  die 
Dodwcll,  Dissert,  in  Irenseum.  2.  Dissert.  Cyprianic. 
4.  Remarks  on  Christianity,  &c.  part  1,  continued  p.  51. 
Dr.  Knight's  preface  to  his  Eight  Sermons,  pp.  4,  5,  iS. 
Compare  Dr.  Berriman's  Historical  Account,  pp.  2,  3; 
also  Archbishop  Wake. 
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writings  with  more  veneration  than  any  of  the 
present  times,  or  of  any  period  since  theirs. 
Where  can  I  read  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  I  will  give  you  references  to  able  works,'' 
replied  the  Doctor,  ^^  as  soon  as  I  reach  home  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  refer  you  to  Archbishop 
Wakens  treatise  on  the  fathers.  I  think  yon 
will  see  that  this  great  divine  states,  that  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  this  point ;  and  that  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
could  undeniably  prove  it,  because  we  find  him 
using  it  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
Trypho  the  Jew.  St.  Clement  and  St.  Igna- 
tius, he  states,  also  declare  the  same  thing. 
And  he  shows  that  the  apostles  were  careftd 
to  set  those  in  the  chief  posts  of  authority  who 
were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inspired 
fiu^ulties.  Thus  in  Acts  vi.  8,  the  apostles 
particularly  spoke  of  men  well  approved  of^  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  wisdom.  And  one  of 
these,  St.  Stephen,  (v.  8,)  was  full  of  faith  and 
poweVy  and  did  signs  and  great  wonders  among 
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the  people.  The  Jews  also  could  not  make  head 
(v.  10)  against  the  wisdom  and  spirit  by  which 
he  spake.  Such  care  did  they  take  in  admitting 
persons  into  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Church ; 
what  then  must  it  hare  been  in  regard  to  the 
highest?  And  so  St.  Clement  tells  us,  *the 
apostles  did  prove  by  the  Spirit  the  first-fruits 
of  their  conversions,  and  out  of  them  set  bishops 
and  pastors  over  such  as  should  believe.'"  This 
must  mean  that  the  apostles  either  used  their 
own  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  dis- 
cemiug  those  of  others,  or  that  the  gifts  appar- 
ent in  others  at  once  showed  them  to  be  quali- 
fied. And,  that  such  power  was  continued  to 
them,  may  be  learnt  from  the  extraordinary 
gifts  that  accompanied  (as  in  Timothy^s  case) 
the  imposition  of  their  hands.  Barnabas,  Cle- 
ment, Ignatius,  Polycarp,  all  give  plain  evi- 
dence, in  their  writings  and  prophecies,  of 
the  possession  of  this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit :  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  shall  be  but 
too   happy  to   place   in   your   hands  a  further 
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^rroboratioQ   of  this    solemn    and    important 
■natter.'' 

Mr.  Holmes  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  prof- 
fered kindness,  at  the  same  time  stating  how 
^ludoasly  he  should  seek  knowledge  on  this  and 
^>^r  points ;  and  begged  leave  to  ask  one  more 
9>e8tion,  which  was  put  in  the  following  form : 
*^  Yon   have  stated  a  good   deal  about  the 
'^golation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  but  why 
^^  it  important   that  this   regulation   should 
^ke  place  ?  was  there  ever  any  serious  oppo- 
^^on  to  the  reception  of  these  books  only  ?*" 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  that  question,'* 
'spiled  the  Doctor,  with  too  good  a  grace  to 
•^niy  his  wonder  at  Mr.  Holmeb''  ignorance ; 
^d  I  will  state  to  you  what  occurred  in  the 
sliest  ages.  There  were  many  spurious  writ- 
^8(8  endeavoured  to  be  palmed  off  in  those 
"'^^cs  as  the  inspired  productions  of  the  Saviour 
^  His  apostles.  First,  the  well-known  let- 
^^  still  on  our  cottage  walls,  from  Jesus  Christ 
^  Agbarus  the  king  of  Edessa,  a  publication 
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most  probably  forged.  Again,  the  epistles 
cribed  to  the  virgin  Mary,  plainly  and  unequi- 
vocally spurious.  Also,  the  pretended  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodieeans ;  the  Acts,  the 
Gospel,  the  preaching  and  revelations  of  St. 
Peter;  the  liturgy  attributed  to  St.  Matthew, 
and  his  discourse  concerning  the  nativity  of 
the  blessed  Virgin ;  the  liturgies  attributed  to 
8t.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James;  Goepeb 
attributed  to  several  of  the  apostles.  The 
apostles^  creed,  and  the  apostolical  canons. 
Several  writings  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement 
and  St.  Ignatius.  Histoi^  of  the  life,  miracles, 
and  assumption  of  St.  John  written  by  one 
of  the  seven  deacons ;  histories  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  by -a  bishop  of  Rome;  lives  of 
the  apostles  by  the  bishop  of  Babylon;  pas- 
sion of  St.  Andrew  by  the  presbyters  of 
Achaia,  &c.'*^ 

'^  Are    not     the    liturgies,""    asked    Alfred 
Churton,  '^attributed  to  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter, 
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and  St.  James,  very  valaable  indeed,  of  much 
the  same  valne  as  the  apostles^  creed  ?  *^ 

^^  And  the  apostolical  canons,  also  ?  ^  in- 
quired Reginald. 

"These  are  all  very  valuable,"  replied  Dr. 
Hookwell ;  *^  and  we  can  hardly  think  but 
that  some  apostolic  orders  are  to  be  found 
in  those  liturgies  :  certainly  the  apostles' 
creed  contains  their  doctrinal  sentiments ;  and 
the  apostolical  canons,  if,  as  asserted,  they 
were  finished  within  three  hundred- years  after 
Christ,  must  contain  the  rules  and  regulations, 
at  least,  of  the  pure  ages  of  the  primitive 
Church.'' 

*'  And  do  you  think,''  asked  Mr.  Holmes, — 
and  the  question  seemed  to  have  been  some 
time  concocting, — "  that  we  gain  much  inform- 
ation from  those  epistles  of  the  fathers  which 
are  supposed  to  be  genuine  ?" 

"Or  rather  proved  to  be  quite  genuine," 
answered  the  Doctor.     "  Certainly  we  do,  both 
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as  regards  doctrine  and  discipline.  We  see 
what  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  apostles  themselTea,  taught 
concerning  the  Trinity,  of  angels  and  spirits, 
of  the  two  blessed  sacraments,  of  the  dlTine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church,  of  the  necessity  of 
communicating  with  its  bishops  and  pastors, 
of  schismatics,  heretics,  and  apostates,  of  the 
public  congregation,  of  fasting  and  confession 
of  sins,  and  other  important  matters ;  in  short, 
we  see  the  precepts  of  the  apostles  reduced 
to  practice  by  men  contemporary  with,  and 
instructed  by,  them,  —  men  of  perfect  piety 
and  ever  watchful  to  preserve  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  its  purity, — men  endowed  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  whose 
writings  and  services  were  universally  received 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  those  near  and 
precious  days,  ere  the  perfume  of  apostolic 
breathings  could  have  passed  away.** 

Mr.  Holmes  had  no  other  question  ready; 
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and  Sir  John  having  remarked  that  Dr.  Hook- 
well  had  not  reached  the  termination  of  his 
argument,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  meet 
with  too  many  interruptions,  the  learned  Doc- 
tor, after  an  argumentative  and  concise  quo- 
tation from  Bishop  Andrews^  thirteenth  sermon 
on  the  Resurrection,  throughout  which  the 
good  bishop  so  continuously  appeals  to  the 
authority  and  custom  of  the  Church,  good- 
naturedly  remarked  that  the  interrogations 
only  put  him  in  mind  that  objections  were 
raised  to  the  opinions  he  advocated,  and  there- 
fore he  would  at  once  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  objections. 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Considering  the  special  countenance  given  in  Scripture 
to  quiet  unanimity  and  contentedness,  and  the  wainiqgs 
directed  against  disorder,  irregularity,  a  wavering  temper, 
discord,  and  di\ision  ;  considering  the  emphatic  words  of 
tlic  apostle,  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  and  illus- 
trated in  detail,  "  Let  every  man  ahide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called;"  considering,  in  a  word,  that 
change  is  really  the  characteristic  of  error,  and  unalterable- 
ness  the  attribute  of  truth,  of  holiness,  and  of  Almighty 
God  Himself,  we  consider,  that,  when  private  judgment 
moves  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  it  may  well  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  and  treated  with  severity. 

BrUUh  Critic. 


O  mother  dear  and  kind ! 


Where  shall  I  get  me  eyes  enough  to  weep, 
A 8  many  eyes  as  stars  ?    Since  it  is  night, 

And  much  of  Asia  and  Europe  fiist  asleep. 
And  eV'n  all  Afric  :  would  at  least  I  might 

With  tlicse  two  poor  ones  lick  up  all  the  dew 

Which  falls  by  night,  and  pour  it  out  for  you ! 

Gboroe  Herbert. 


"Allow  me,  then,*"  said  the  Doctor,   "to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  objectiops  raised 
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against  the  fathers,  and  perhaps  this  course 
may  tend  to  confirm  ns  in  our  views  of  the 
valuable  aid  afforded  by  those  holy  and  fa- 
voured men.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  some- 
times argued  that  the  Scriptures  form  a  perfect 
rule  of  faith,  and  then  what  need  can  there 
be  of  consulting  fathers  ?  To  this  we  answer, 
that  Scripture  certainly  gives  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith ;  but,  since  everybody  knows  that  this 
rule  is  twisted,  and  distorted,  and  trifled  away, 
until  it  has  little  or  no  efficacy,  we  have  need 
of  every  possible  aid  that  may  be  offered  to  us 
to  preserve  and  present  the  Scriptural  rule  of 
faith  perfect  before  our  congregations.  Christ 
deprived  of  His  divinity  is  no  longer  the  Saviour 
of  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  with  His  influence 
denied  is  no  longer  the  converter  and  sanctifier 
of  the  heart.  Ood,  with  the  redemption  of 
mankind  through  the  atonement  on  the  Cross 
denied,  is  deprived  of  the  main  truth  of  His 
inestimable  love  for  sinners.  We  look  not  to 
antiquity  for  additions  to  Scripture  in  regard 
to  our  essential  creed,  but  we  look  to  it  as  a 

stnmg  auxiliary  in  maintaining  the  whole  sense 

I  2 
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of  Holy  Writ.  We  do  not  like  to  exdade 
the  men  who  walked  with  the  apostlea,  in 
order  that  we  may  make  room  for  ourselyes ; 
nor  are  we  willing  to  discard  the  old  and  tried 
servants  of  Christ,  for  such  new  ones  as  cannot 
so  perfectly  know  His  mind  and  that  of  His 
apostles. 

^^  Secondly,  it  is  said,  that  Scriptore  not  aolj 
contains  a  perfect  rule  of  faith,  but  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  help  of  antiquity  is  not  re- 
quired. We  would  simply  say,  that  Scripture 
is  not  so  plain  but  that  every  doctrine  is  dis- 
puted by  man,  even  from  the  godhead  of 
Christ  down  to  the  lighter  matters  that  regu- 
late the  settlement  of  His  Church :  and  we  see 
that  men  of  sound  understanding,  good  common 
sense,  and  humble  minds,  differ  essentially  on 
essential  points ;  and  how  can  we  hope  to  bring 
them  to  an  agreement  in  the  one  faiihy  unless 
a  standard  of  reference  extraneous  to  the  Scrip- 
tures be  raised  in  aid  of  the  Scriptures  ?  That 
standard,  in  the  plan  of  Providence  (as  to  be 
collected  from  arguments  previously  stated), 
seems  to  be  the  voice  of  the  ancient  Church. 
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And  even  if  Scriptare  was  so  plain  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  essential  differences,  there 
could  still  be  no  harm  in  appealing  to  other 
writings  that  are  equally  plain  on  the  same 
subjects,  for  two  plain  things  would  be  better 
than  one."^ 

"  But  may  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  in 
what  way  this  can  benefit  the  mind  of  the  poor 
man  ?  how  can  he  solve  his  doubts  when  he 
cannot  refer  to  the  standards  you  propose  P**^ 

**  You  mean  to  say,*"  answered  the  Doctor, 
^^  that  the  poor  and  illiterate  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  antiquity,  for  how  can  they  read 
the  fathers  ?""  (Mr.  Holmes  assented.)  ^^  To 
this  I  answer,  that  every  poor  man  who  is  a 
pious  churchman  is  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
thers. The  voice  of  antiquity  is  embodied  in 
the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  that  best  of 
commentaries  on  the  Bible ;  the  sacramental 
services  and  the  collects  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  ancient  truth  ;  the  creeds  of  the  Church  are 
the  essence  of  the  fathers ;  the  homilies,  and 
writmgs  of  the  Reformers,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Puritans,  are  all,  in  the  main,  consonant 
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with  pare  antiquity ;  and,  moreover,  every  lair- 
fbUy  ordained  minister  ought  never  in  his  dis- 
courses to  deliver  any  doctrine  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  and  Catholic  voice 
of  the  Church.  Any  poor  man,  then,  who  ai» 
tends  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  who  sits 
imder  a  faithful  minister,  does  receive  his  re- 
ligion from  the  Bible  and  the  Primitive  Church. 
It  is  the  boast  of  that  Church  that  she  places 
the  pure  truth  of  the  pure  Gbspel  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  most  illiterate  of  her 
children.^ 

*^It  seems  to  me,*^  said  Alfred  Churton, 
^^that  the  poor  man  has  as  easy  a  way  of 
attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  fathers  as  of 
the  Scriptures ;  for,  if  he  cannot  read,  he  must 
be  wholly  dependent  on  the  preached  word. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  he  can  no  more  go 
to  the  Bible,  than  to  the  fathers,  for  truth.^ 

^'Certainly,""  said  the  Doctor,  and  quietly 
proceeded.  ^^  In  the  third  place,  it  is  said, 
that  the  best  way  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  what 
Scripture  means,  is  to  compare  it  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  and,  if  we  can  get  at  its  truth  in  this 
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way,  why  again  need  we  resort  to  the  fathers  f 
I  would  answer,  that  undoubtedly  to  every 
rational  mind  the  comparison  of  text  with 
text,  and  chapter  with  chapter,  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  reading  the  Bible ;  but,  let  me  ask, 
do  not  your  adversaries  pursue  the  same  course, 
and  yet  come  to  opposite  conclusions  ?  and, 
even  if  you  could  infallibly  get  at  the  truth 
by  such  means,  is  there  any  harn^  in  obtaining 
confirmation^  and  thus  adding  truth  to  truth  ? 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  a  devout  and  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  blessed  Word  of  Ood,  and 
especially  the  comparison  of  similar  with  dis- 
similar passages;  but  surely  there  is  nothing 
in  this  that  should  lead  us  to  cast  off  the  aid 
of  men  superior  to  ourselves,  and  whose  judg^ 
ment,  from  important  circumstances,  must  be 
more  weighty  than  our  own.  Just  see  how 
it  is  with  laniyers !  An  advocate  will  dili- 
gently peruse  an  act  of  parliament;  he  will 
compare  clause  with  clause ;  he  will  see  that 
one  does  not  tend  to  the  partial  repeal  of 
another ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  make  plain 
the  clause  that  suits  his  purpose :    but  still. 


when  Ilia  interpretation  is  disputed,  be  doe^e? 
not  reject,  but  anxiouslj  flies  to  liie  list  o  ^ 
precedents  and  adjudged  cases  to  show  ho*<^ 
they  were  understood  on  their  first  tramin^^ 
and  hon-  tlie  practice  ran ;  and  he  pays  tb~  ^ 
deference  to  precedents  that  are  incon]parabP~- 
inferior  to  the  analogous  ones  in  the  case 
are  now  considering. 

"  Fourtlily,  it  is  Bometimcs  urged  that 
fnthem   are  obscure,  and  also   that  they  h^^^^— re 
erred.     Respecting  their  obscurity,  let  ua  ai^^S-i; 
Is  not  Scripture  itself  obscure  in  some  of         Stg 
passages  P     It   is   a   fact,  that   the   oppon^.nlv 
of  the  fathers  admit   that  they  are  plain         -*" 
all  essential  ihingB,  and  thus  concede  to  tliM^ra 
the  main  attributes  that  they  wonid  claim      f"' 
Scripture.     And  if  the  fathers  have   erred 
doctrine,  is  not  this  the  common  error  or    ^' 
fallible  men,  and  are  not  our  best  divines    *^' 
every  age  open  to  the  same  accusation  ?    Wh* 
can  say  that  Scott,  and   Henry,  and  Simeo**' 
and  Wesley,  have  not  egregionsly  erred  ?     Bl*  * 
even  let  the  fathers  err,  (and  I  yet  hold  iki^-^ 
the  early  fathers,  under  the  influence  of  eitw''*' 
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ordinary  inspiration,  have  not  erred,)  still  their 
credit  as  witnesses  of  the  Churches  prime  doc- 
trines is  not  affected ;  and  we  may  find,  that, 
where  a  father  gives  an  uncatholic  opinion, 
he  makes  thereby  a  true  discovery  of  the 
Churches  sentiments,  by  showing  himself  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Their  errors 
too  seem  to  have  been  only  in  regard  to  lesser 
things,  (I  speak  not  of  the  earliest,)  and,  if 
they  have  erred  in  matters  of  importance  as 
individuals,  such  errors  were  either  not  uni- 
versal or  not  ancient,  and  never  insisted  on 
as  terms  of  communion  and  articles  of  faith; 
so  that  their  difference  on  minor  articles,  or 
even  the  difference  of  an  individual  on  an 
isolated  important  point,  but  proves  their  inde- 
pendence and  absence  of  collusion,  and  tends 
much  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  consent  on 
all  absolutely  essential  doctrines :  as  Bishop 
Beveridge  remarks,  *•  All  the  dissensions  which 
have  been  raised  among  them  on  certain  points 
take  nothing  from  their  supreme  authority  on 
those  points  on  which  they  agree,  but  rather 
in  an  eneunent  degree  confirm  it;  for  the  fact, 
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that  in  other  things  they  have  differed,  most 
phiinly  manifests  that  those  things  on  whidi 
they  have  agreed,  they  have  handed  down, 
not  from  any  compact  or  agreement,  not  from 
any  party  formed,  not  from  any  commnnieation 
of  design,  nor  finally  from  their  own  private 
opinions,  but  naked  and  unadulterated  as  de- 
rived from  the  common  and  general  interpre* 
tation  of  the  Universal  Church.  And,  indeed, 
although  on  certain  less  necessary  points,  as 
well  of  faith  as  of  discipline,  the  ancient  fii- 
thers  do  in  some  little  degree  differ  <me  from 
another,  yet,  that  very  many  things  have  been 
received  with  the  fullest  agreement  by  all,  is 
so  clear,  that  we  may  judge  of  it  with  onr 
own  eyes/  This,  I  think,  well  illustrates  ^e 
saying  of  a  living  divine,  that  a  superficial 
acquaintance  and  a  superficial  view  will  only 
see  discrepancy,  where,  to  one  who  can  pierce 
below  the  surface,  all  is  unity  and  hannony. 
The  rills  are  different,  the  spring  one.**^ 

''I  think,""  said  Reginald,  ''that  both  Dr. 
Posey  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Newman,  those 
leaders    of   the    Oxford  theology,  sufficiently 
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frarn  xxb  against  the  reception  of  any  single 
opinion,  be  it  from  ancient  or  modem  mouth- 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  mas- 
terly pre&ce  to  St.  Augustine's  Confessions, 
thus  writes,  *■  Every  churchman  should  be  care- 
ful that  he  place  not  any  private  authority, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem,  father  or  re- 
cent teacher,  domestic  authority  or  foreign, 
churchman  or  sectarian,  above  that  of  his 
Church,  or  put  any  human  authority  on  a  par 
with  Holy  Scripture.'" 

^'  That  seems  to  be  very  reasonable,^  said 
Emily ;  '^  and  I  hardly  can  see  who  can  object 
to  such  a  statement."' 

^^  And  Mr.  Newman  in  his  preface  to  the 
Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril,''  resumed 
Reginald,  '^  when  speaking  of  the  disadvantages 
of  publishing  the  works  of  the  fathers  one 
after  another  slowly,  says,  ^For  since,  by 
the  supposition,  no  one  of  the  Others  is  ne- 
cessarily right  in  all  his  doctrine  taken  by  himr 
self,  but  may  be  erroneous  in  secondary  points, 
each  taken  by  Iiimself  is  in  danger,  by  his 
own  peculiarities,  on  the  one  hand  of  throwing 
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discredit  on  all  together,  on  the  other  of  per- 
plexing  those  who  by  means  of  the  fitthers 
are  inquiring  after  Catholic  trath/  And  again 
he  shows  the  advantages  to  be  gathered  from 
their  personal  differences :  ^  Thus  we  should 
treat  them,  taken  one  by  one :  but  eyen  this 
sort  of  personal  scmtiny  will  be  practically 
superseded  when  we  consult  them,  not  sepa- 
rately, but,  as  our  Reformed  Church  ever  has 
done,  together,  and  demand  their  unantmatu 
testimony  to  any  point  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline before  we  make  any  serious  use  of  them ; 
for  it  stands  to  reason,  that,  where  they  agree, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  nations, 
education,  history,  and  period,  instead  of  sug^ 
gesting  an  indefinite  suspicion  against  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  their  testimony,  does  but  in- 
crease the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Their  tes- 
timony becomes  the  concurrence  of  many  in- 
dependent witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  same  &cts; 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  slighted  or  disparaged,  one 
does  not  see  what  knowledge  of  the  past  re- 
mains to  us,  or  what  matter  for  the  historian.^  ^ 
^^  I  thank  my  young  friend  very  mnch,'^  said 
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I^*   Hookwell,   ^^  for  tbe  authorities  he    has 

J^f^Bt  quoted;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 

B^Htements  generally  recorded    in    both   those 

V^fiices  are  argomentative,  candid,  and  clear, 

^>^d,  in  fact,  it  is  sach  statements  as  these  that 

^^  winning  a  way  for  the  general  reception 

^  Anglo-catholic  light.     I  must  beg,  howeyer, 

^^  to  proceed  with  my  catalogue  of  objections; 

^d  therefore  I  would  state,  that,  in  the  fifth 

r*^^  it  is  said,  that  the  method  of  interpreting 

^^pture  by  antiquity  is  contrary  to  the  de- 

^^^^'ation   of  the   sixth  article  of  our  Church. 

^Qt  this  objection  can  only  come  from  persons 

^ho  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  teacliing  of 

^^  Church,  and  who  would  have  others  sup- 

P^^  that  we   are  bringing   out  the  doctrines 

^  the  fathers  to   supersede  Scripture,  instead 

^  Educing  them  as  helps  to  its  true  inter- 

i^'^tion,  and  as  witnesses  of  the   succession 

^  ^iform  doctrine  in  the  earliest  and  purest 

*8^.    It  is  not  a  question  between  the  Holy 

^^ptures  and  the  fathers,  but  rather  between 

^^  fathers  and  ourselves ;    not    between    the 

^^ti  of  God  and  the  word  of  man,  but  be- 
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tween  ancient  and  Catholic  traih  and  modern 
private  opinions :  and  too  many  insiniuite  that 
the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  not  their  own 
crude  innovations,  are  the  points  of  attack.  We 
are  but  doing  what  those  Anglo-catholic  di* 
vines,  our  staunch  Reformers,  did  some  time 
ago ;  and  we  hope  to  see  thereby  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  Sacred  Writ  prevail,  a  more  fidtb- 
ful  fulfilment  of  Scriptural  duty,  a  more  fall 
acknowledgment  of  Scriptural  obligation,  and 
then  we  are  sure,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
of  beholding  the  prevalence  of  primitive  prac- 
tice and  piety.*" 

^^  If  you  will  give  me  leave,^  said  Alfred 
Churton,  ^^  I  will  just  read  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Newman'^s  pen,  which  my  friend  Regi- 
nald has  kindly  put  into  my  hands.  I  have 
turned  over  a  few  leaves  very  carelesdy,  but 
the  following  has  arrested  my  attention  as  ap- 
plying closely  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
conference :  ^  If  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  for 
teaching  as  well  as  proving  the  Christian  fiuih 
be  maintained  as  a  theological  truth,  the 
grounds  in  reason  must  be  demanded,  snoih  as 
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are  independent  of  that  inquiry  into  history 
which  it  is  brought  forward  to  prohibit.  If 
it  is  urged  as  a  truth  obvious  in  matter  of  fact, 
and  practically  certain,  then  its  maintainers 
have  to  account  for  the  actual  disagreement 
among  readers  of  Scripture  as  to  what  the 
faith,  principles,  and  temper  of  the  apostles 
were.  And  if  it  be  urged  on  the  authority 
of  the  sixth  article  of  our  Church,  then  they 
must  be  asked,  why,  if  this  article  contained 
a  reason  against  deferring  to  antiquity,  the 
Convocation  of  1571,  which  imposed  it,  at  the 
same  time,  as  is  well  known,  ordered  all  preach- 
ers to  teach  according  to  the  Catholic  fathers ; 
and  why  our  most  eminent  divines,  beginning 
with  the  writers  of  the  homilies  themselves, 
have  ever  pursued  that  very  method."*'' 

'^  That  is  the  real  question  stated  unanswer- 
ably, though  in  part  only,''  said  Doctor  Hook- 
well. 

^^And  I  think  Dr.  Pusey  himself,"  said 
Reginald,  ^^  asserts  plainly  that  the  fathers 
are  not  to  be  used  otherwise  than  as  inter- 
preters of  Scripture ;  for  he  writes,  ^  The  fathers. 
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then,  are  not,  as  some  mistakinglj  sapposcs 
equalled,  much  less  preferred,  to  H0I7  Scrip- 
ture, but  only  to  ourselves^  u  e.  the  ancient 
to  the  modem,  the  waters  near  the  fountain 
to  the  troubled  estuary  rolled  backward  and 
forward  by  the  varying  tide  of  human  opinion, 
and  rendered  brackish  by  the  continued  con- 
tact with  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world,  unity 
to  disunion,  the  knowledge  of  the  near  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  to  that  of  these  later 
times.'  *" 

^'  Now,  Reginald,^  exclaimed  Emily,  *^  we 
must  let  Dr.  Hookwell  go  on,^ 

Well,'"  said  Dr.  Hookwell  with  a  smile, 

I  suppose  I  must  say  that,  sixthly,  persons 
think  that  agreement  cannot  be  found  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  because  there  are  descriptions 
of  early  divisions  and  heresies  in  Scripture 
itself;  but  let  our  friend  Dr.  Pusey  speak 
also  here,^  and  the  learned  Doctor  took  up 
the  volume.  ^'  *  This  inference,**  the  Hebrew 
professor  writes,  ^  is  founded  on  two  mistakes. 
First,  the  divisions  were  not  between  the  re- 
cognised teachers  of   the  Church,   nor  arose 
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miflapprdieiinoiis  of  their  doctrine ;  but  the 

among  those  who  were  taught  <  would 

endnre   sound  doctrine,''  and  so  ^  heaped 

themselves ""  heretical  ^  teachers.^     Thus  Paul 

Apolloe  taught  the  same  doctrine:   it  is 

rivalry   of    heretical   teachers    which   St. 

condemns,  in  speaking  whereof  St.  Paul 

^I'snafers  to  himself  and  ApoIIos ''  what  others 

^^f^e    guilty  of,   that   they   might    ^  learn    in 

^vn*  that  there  was  to  be  no  private  teacb- 

or  authority   in   the    Church ;    no   name, 

-uowever  high,  was  to  be  set  up  as  being  any- 

^*Ung   individually ;    but    all    were   to   *  speak 

^oe  same  thing,'  (1  Cor.  i.  10,)  as  having  but 

Gospel   to   deliver)  and    ^  with  one  mind 

one  mouth  glorify  God.'    (Rom.  xv.  6.) 

ndly,  the  authors  of  these  heresies  ceased 

^^    be   members  of  the    Church,    '  they   went 

^^t  from  us ;'  so  that  one  must  not  only  speak 

^*     heresies,    or   heretical   teachers,    *  creeping 

^^to   the  Church,'   but  of  their  being   ejected 

^^t    of  it.     They    strove    to   assimilate   them- 

^Ives  to  it,  but  they  could  not ;  the  inherent 

^tality  of  the  Church  separated  and  rejected 
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them  from  it ;  and,  if  they  still  appeared  on 
its  surface,  no  one  could  any  more  mistake 
them  for  the  Church,  than  in  a  fidr  human 
countenance  they  would  the  foul  matter  which 
the  healthy  action  of  the  body  had  detadied 
from  itself.  In  truth,  the  existence  of  early 
heresies,  so  far  from  at  all  disparaging  Catholic 
unity,  the  more  illustrates  it ;  there  was  unity 
within  the  Church,  and  that  unity  so  liying 
and  so  powerful,  that  whoso  abandoned  the 
true  doctrine  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it : 
*  they  went  out  from  us  because  they  were 
not  of  us."*  ^  The  rejection  of  heretics,^  saith 
St.  Augustine,  *  makes  the  tenets  of  thy  Church 
and  sound  doctrine  stand  out  more  dearly/ 
*For  there  must  also  be  heresies,^  saith  St. 
Paul,  ^  that  the  approved  may  be  made  mani- 
fest among  the  weak/   (1  Cor.  xi.  19.) 

^^And  thus,^  continued  the  Doctor,  **it  is 
said  in  various  ways  that  our  appeal  to  an- 
tiquity will  not  silence  disputes  and  divisions, 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  return  to  Scripture. 
But  why,^  as  Mr.  Newman  asks,  **da  the 
appealers  to  Scripture  not  agree  among  them- 
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^Ives?     Mj  dear  friends,  there   will  always 
schism  in  the   Church,  because  there  wiO 
ij8  be   carnal   men   in   the  Christian   pro- 
ion,   and   controversies    that   no   appeal  to 
^^ripture  will  ever  determine.     But  it  is  weak- 
*^*BB    itself  not  to   endeavoar    to    heal   every 
^▼ision,  and  to  confirm  every  wavering  mind, 
^'^hat  the  appeal  to  antiquity  is  valuable,  may 
*^    proved  from   the   fact  that   even   heretics 
^^tempt  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage  in  con- 
^Versy.     They  distort  a  single  passage  with- 
out any  attempt  at  reconciling  the  numerous 
P^^sages   opposed   to   it,    and   thus  can  never 
'''^^e  the   fathers   upon   the   whole  consistent 
•^deuces  on  their  side,  as  we  do  on  ours ;  but 
^^anwhile  they  show  their  sense  of  the  value 
^  an  appeal  to  them.     You  must  know,  my 
^'^^nds,   that  we   cannot  pretend  to  offer    an 
^^fallible  cure  for  heresies,  and  especially  when 
^^  see  the  Word  of  God  signally  fail  in  this 
'^Pect;   and  it   is  most   probable,  that  those 
^^o  study  to    distort    Holy  Writ,  will  also 
^stort  the  best  helps  to  its  interpretation  :  but, 
^tnoQgh  both  Scripture  and  antiquity  may  be 
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perverted,  yet  both  together  are  of  j 
force  than  Scripture  alone  could  be,  inai 
as  two  witnteees  are  better  than  one.  As  we 
make  use  of  every  possible  argument  in  di»- 
suading  a.  man  from  s!n,  and  as  every  addition 
to  our  arguments  tends  to  increase  bis  respon- 
sibility, so,  in  this  case,  every  additional  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  calls  forth  an  additional 
denial:  bat  if  we  adduce  all  the  testimony 
that  can  be  adduced,  and  are  still  refuted,  then 
we  may  fall,  but  we  shall  fall  nobly ;  we  hava 
been  zealous  advocates  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered lo  the  aainla,  and  we  may  weep  over 
our  failure  in  the  cause  of  peace,  but  we  are 
clear  from  self-reproach.  Our  fallibility 
shares  but  the  fate  that  accompanied  anx 
blessed  Lord^s  infallibility." 

A  pause  here  ensued,  for  no  one  durst  || 
in  ujKin  the  Doctor's  earnest  tone  and  i 
ment  with  any  question  but  one  recommended  J 
by  its  gravity  and  weight ;  and,  none  beloj^ 
forthcoming,  Sir  John  begged  leave  to  i 
a  passage  from  the  immortal  Hooker  to  I 
following  effect : 


m 

1  "^in 
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^^The  loTe  of  things  ancient  doth  argne 

^^doesB,  but  levity  and  want  of  experience 

'^'^keth  apt  unto  innovation.     That  which  wia- 

^*^  did  first  begin,  and  hath  been  with  good 

^^^  long  continued,  challengeth  allowance  of 

^'^^m  that  succeed,  although  it  plead  for  itself 

'^^^tluog.     That  which  is  new,   if  it  promise 

^^  much,  doth  fear  condemnation  before  trial ; 

^^^U  trial,  no  man  doth  acquit  or  trust  it, 

^lui.t  good  soeyer  it  pretend  and  promise.     80 

^*^t,  in  this  kind,  there  are  few  things  known  to 

^  good  till  such  time  as  they  grow  to  be  an-- 

^^^ni.     Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent  in  the 

^^Urch  of  God,  making  with  that  which  law 

^oth  establish,  are   themselves  most  sufficient 

^'^s^sons  to  uphold  the  observances,  unless  some 

'^^^table  public  inconvenience  force  the  contrary; 

^  a  small  thing  in  the  eye  of  law  is  as  no- 

^luiig.     We  are  therefore  bold  to  make  our 

^^^nd  petition  this :  that  in  things,  the  fit- 

'^^^  whereof  is  not  of  itself  apparent,  nor  easy 

^  be  made  sufficiently  manifest  unto  all,  yet 

^'^  J^tdgment  of  antiquity  concurring  with  thai 

^hich  is  received  may  induce  them  to  think 
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it  not  unfit,  who  are  not  able  to  allege  anjr 
known  weighty  inconvenience  which  it  hath, 
or  to  take  any  strong  exception  against  it.  ^ 

^^  Hooker  proceeds,  '  Might  we  not  think  it 
more  than  wonderful,  that  Nature  should  in 
all  communities  appoint  a  predominant  judg- 
ment to  sway  and  oyerrule  in  so  many  things ; 
or  that  God  himself  should  allow  so  much 
authority  and  power  unto  every  poor  &mily 
for  the  ordering  of  all  which  are  in  it;  and 
that  the  city  of  the  living  God,  which  is  his 
Church,  be  able  neither  to  command,  nor  yet 
to  forbid,  anything  which  the  meanest  shall  in 
that  respect,  and  for  her  sole  authority'^s  sake, 
be  boimd  to  obey  ?  Thert  is  (saith  Cassiamis) 
no  place  of  audience  left  for  Mem,  fry  whom  obedu 
ence  is  not  yielded  to  that  which  all  have  agreed 
upon."*  And  nobly,^'  concluded  Sir  John,  ^*  does 
this  venerable  and  eloquent  divine  prove  that,  (in 
his  own  language,)  ^  where  our  duty  is  submis- 
sion, weak  oppositions  betoken  pride.'  ^' 

As  soon  as  the  worthy  baronet  had  done 
reading,  some  very  apposite  renuirks  suggested 
by  the   writings   of  Andrewes,  Hall,  Taylor> 
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and  other  divines  of  the  Anglo-catholic  Church, 
were  made  by  Alfred  Churton  and  Reginald. 
These  remarks  served  to  set  the  fertile  mind 
of  Dr.  Hookwell  at  work  again ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, if  they  did  not  consider  it  as  a  very 
great  tax  on  their  patience,  to  explain  briefly 
the  mind  of  the  Church  on  the  subject.  This 
proposition  was  met  with  such  an  exclamation 
of  approval  from  Emily,  and  such  a  sweet 
though  subdued  expression  of  delight  from 
Cecile,  as  at  once  encouraged  the  Doctor  to 
proceed.  All  parties  indeed  cordially  wel- 
comed his  proposal ;  and  even  good  and  smirk- 
ing Mr.  Holmes,  who  already  perceived  the 
self-sufficiency  of  his  hitherto  approved  party 
slipping  away  from  under  them,  by  no  means 
desired  the  present  most  amicable  and  instruc- 
tive conference  to  be  dissolved  or  eyen  pro- 
rogued. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  Bee  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangcrouB  rocki, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing ! 

Shakspkars. 

Therefore  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  Church ! 
Or  let  the  Church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse  on  her  revolting  son ! 

Ibid. 

^^  Now,  then,  with  the  sanction  of  my  dear 
friends  around  me,^  said  the  Doctor,  **  let  me 
endeavour  to  show  briefly  how  gladlj  our  apoa- 
tolic  Church  seeks  and  approves  the  light  of 
ancient  days,  as  the  poet  beautifully  hath  said  : 

*  There,  from  her  evening  and  dim  solitude, 
She  joins  the  companies  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Who  walk  upon  the  Go^Ps  gioruna  mom, 
Their  dwarf  dimensions  of  mortality 
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Seeming  to  grow  upon  the  golden  Aj, 
9ey€md  the  cold  tkade  of  imperial  Rome, 
Ambrcu  and  Basil,  either  Gregory , 
Clement  and  Cyrily  Cyprian's  earthly  homef 
And  the  free  lips  of  glowing  Chrysostom* 

'^  Bat  to  fiEurts.  The  Reformed  Church  in 
^  canons  (1571)  directs  after  this  manner: 

^^^chers  shall  in  the  first  place  take  heed, 
^^  ihej  neyer  teach  anything  in  a  sermon, 
'^  they  woold  have  to  be  religiously  ob- 
^'^ed  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  what 
.^  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and 
"^^w  Testament,  and  which  the  Catholic  fathers 
^'Ul  ancient  bishops  have  collected  from  that  very 
*^/rine.'  In  the  80th  canon,  which  is  one  of 
^ose  made  in  the  year  1603,  the  latest  by 
^hich  the  Church  of  England  is  guided,  she 
^^Bcrts  that  she  follows  the  steps  of  the  king, 

f^ecanse  he  therein  followeth  the  rules  of  the 
^^^ptures,  and  the  practice  of  the  Primitive 
^^Mrch  ;'*  and  *  this  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
^'^Oflfl  in   baptism   was   held   in    the   Primitive 

^AitrcA,  as  well  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Latins, 
^^h.  one  consent  and  great  applause  :  this  con- 
^^^  and  general  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 

^^t.,  II.  K 
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i«  evident  by  many  lestimanies  of  the  anetenl 
fathers.  Aod  abe  asserts  that  aUe  only  de- 
parted from  the  Churches  of  Italy,  Prance,  &c. 
'  in  tliose  particular  points  wherein  they  were 
feUen  both  from  themselves  in  their  ancient 
integrity,  and  from  the  apostolical  Churches 
which  were  their  first  founders.'  In  the  3Irt_ 
canon  the  obserrance  of  the  Ember  dft}| 
enjoined,  because  of  the  '  holy  and  religttn 
aviple  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  C'hurek.'' 
Ill  tLe  32nd  canon  the  office  of  deacon  is  re- 
garded as  '  a  step  or  degree  ia  the  ministry. 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  fathen 
and  the  practice  of  the  Primitiee  Church.''  h 
the  74th  canon  the  vestments  of  mioi 
ordered  according  to  '  the  true  ancifnt  a 
risking  Churches  of  Christ,  following  thtir  grmtt 
judgment  and  the  ancient  ciiatom  of  the  Chorcfa 
of  England;  The  34th  article  of  the  Chnrch 
says, 'Whosoever,  through  his  private jadgmentr 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the—~ 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which^^ 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  b^s! 
ordained  and  approved   by  common   autkt 


:hureh:  ^k 
aioiatei^^^l 
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^'^^t  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may 

^  to  do  the  like)  as  he  that  offendeth  againsl 

^  common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hnrteth 

^  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth 

^  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren.**    And 

^^    24th  article    had   before    used    this  lan- 

8^*^ :    *  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant   to 

^^  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  Primi" 

*^^   Church,   to   have   public   prayer   in   the 

^^mji,  or  to  minister  the   sacraments,   in  a 

^^gue  not  understandcd  of  the  people/ 

**  When  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  col- 
ognes met  to  prepare  the  first  Book  of  Com- 
'"^o^i  Prayer,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Ed- 
^^  the   Sixth,   and   when   Popery  was   the 
X^^^at  abuse  against  which  they  had  to  provide 
*  Remedy,  their  rule  of  action  was  this,  that 
^^y  should  *  draw  an  order  of  divine  worship, 
*^^Tiig  respect  to   the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
^*^ght  in  the  Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of 
^^   Primitive   Church:''      (CardwelFs   Preface, 
*^-)    And  now  in  the  prefaces  to  the  Book  of 
^^^^^^on  Prayer  you  will  see  it  stated,  that  the 
^^  iterations  were  made  for  the  rejection  of 

K  2 
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things  which  were  considered  ^  as  secretly 
striking  at  some  established  doctrine  or  laud- 
able practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Chrut^ 
and  also  partly  ^  for  the  more  proper  express- 
ing of  some  words  or  phrases  of  ancient  UHLge. 
Again  we  are  referred  to  the  ^  ancient  fiir 
thers  ^  for  the  good  origin  of  ^  Common 
Prayer  ;^  and  again  we  are  told  of  the  '  godly 
and  decent  order  of  the  ancient  fathers  ^  And 
again,  that  we  have  ^  an  order  for  prayer^ 
and  for  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scripture^  much 
agreeable  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  old 
fathers.'*  (This  latter  was  retained  from  the 
preface  to  the  first  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.)  In  the  prefiice 
to  the  Ordering  of  Deacons,  we  are  referred 
to  ^  holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  authors  ^ 
for  the  proof  of  the  present  orders  of  ministers 
in  Christ^s  Church.  In  the  address  commen- 
cing the  Commination  Service,  allusion  is  made 
to  a  godly  discipline  in  the  Primitive  Churchy 
and  that  its  restoration  (open  penance)  is  much, 
to  be  wished.    Our  table  of  Feasts  and  Fasts,. 
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such  as  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  observance 
of  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Whitsunday,  Ash  Wednesday,  &c.  is  strictly 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church ; 
and,  in  adopting  a  great  deal  of  the  language 
of  antiquity  in  our  prayers,  we  unite  ourselves 
with  the  one  Church  of  Christ  in  the  pkunest 
manner  when  we  speak  of  ^  the  holy  Catholic 
Church^  and  deem  it  necessary  before  all 
things  that  a  man  should  hold  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  we  pray  for  Chrisfs  ^  holy  Church 
universal,^  and  also  for  ^  the  good  estate  of 
the  Catholic  Church  f  and  by  the  ^  Catholic 
&ith,^  and  the  ^  Catholic  Church,^  we  mean 
that  common  faith  which  has  always  met  with 
the  consent  of  that  universal  Church,  of  which 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  is  a  veritable 
branch ;  and  by  these  very  prayers  we  exclude 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  she  dis- 
sents from  the  Catholic  faith.*" 

"  And  still,'^  said  Emily,  earnestly,  "  you 
are  accused  of  encouraging  Popery,  and  you 
are  called  '  Catholics  ^  in  ridicule.*^ 

^^  A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy  I*^  said  Sir 
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John ;  *^  for,  if  argrument  cannot  sapport «  canse^ 
abuse  must  bolster  it  up  for  a  seaaoo.  I  think 
we  may  rather  agree  with  the  common  sense 
of  the  gnde  folk  of  EUangowan  concerning 
*  the  leddy  who  on  ilka  Christmas  ni^ht  gae 
twelve  siller  pennies  to  ilka  pnir  body  about, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles:  they  wero 
fond  to  ca^  it  Papistrie ;  but  I  think  our  great 
folk  might  take  a  lesson  frae  the  Papists 
whiles;  ^ 

^^  Ah,  very  good  !^  exclaimed  Dr.  Hookwell ; 
*^  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  see  the  weak  position 
of  the  sectarian  bodies  out  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  but  really  the  charge  of  Popery,  when 
met  by  our  reasoning,  falls  instantly  to  the 
ground :  but  if  we  are  guilty,  then  the  flower 
of  Reformed  Christendom  is  guilty,  and  must 
stand  convicted  of  the  charge  of  promoting 
unity,  peace,  love,  and  good-will  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

^'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  homilies,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  35th  article  of  our  Church, 
and  to  one  of  which  she  refers  us  in  her  11th 
article.     Do  they  speak  of  the  notes  of  the 
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true  Church  ? — Observe  what  they  say :  *  The 
true  Church  hath  three  notes  or  marks  where- 
by it  is  known :  pure  and  sound  doctrine ;  the 
sacraments  ministered  according  to  Christ's  holy 
^stitution ;  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  description  of  the  Church  is 
agreeable  both  to  the  Scriptures  of  God  and 
also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  fathers^  so 
that  none  may  justly  find  fault  therewith/  Do 
they  speak  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  ? — They  give  us  the  names  of  ancient 
writers  and  fathers  in  its  support.  Do  they  speak 
of  penance  or  &sting  ? — Then  also  they  refer 
to  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was,  as  they 
say,  *  most  holy  and  godly.' — Do  they  speak  of 
superfluous  ornaments  in  churches? — It  is  be- 
cause such  ornaments  are  ^  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was  most 
pure  and  uncorrupt ;  and  contrary  to  the  sen- 
timents and  judgments  of  the  most  ancient, 
learned,  and  godly  doctors  of  the  Church/ 
Again  they  refer  us  to  the  Primitive  Church, 
and  call  those  times  ^  the  most  pure  and  sin- 
cere.' 
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"  They  speak  of  the  fathers  as  '  preaching 
bishops,  and  more  often  seen  in  pulpits  than 
in  princes'  palaces ;  more  ofl«n  occnpied  in  Hid 
legacy,  who  said,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  worW, 
and  preach  Ihe  Gospel  to  all  taen .-"  they  were 
of  excellent  learning  and  godliness  of  life,  and 
by  both  of  great  authority  and  credit  with  the 
people,  and  so  of  more  force  to  persuade  the 
people,  and  the  people  more  like  to  believe 
and  follow  their  doctrine.'  Agmn,  they  make 
tliis  comparison  of  the  fathere  with  men  who 
lived  in  an  excellent  age  of  our  Church ;  '  If 
in  times  past  the  most  virtuous  and  best  learned, 
ihe  most  diligent  also,  and  in  number  most 
infinite,  ancient  lathers,  bishops,  and  doctors, 
with  their  nTitlngs,  preaching,  industry,  earn- 
estness, authority,  assembhes,  and  conncila, 
could  do  nothing  against  images,  and  idolatry 
to  images  once  set  up ;  what  can  we,  neither 
in  learning,  nor  holiness  of  life,  neither  in  dili- 
gence, neither  authority,  to  he  compared  «Hth 
them,  but  men  in  contempt  and  of  no  estima- 
tion?' and  they  go  on  to  speak  of  the  virtues 
of  the  old  saints,  '  ae  contempt  of  this  world. 
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P^^^rty,  soberaeas,  chastity,  and  such  like  vir- 
^^ea,  which  undoubted  were  in  the  saints."  It 
^ould  be  tedious  to  cite  all  the  passages  in 
toe  homilies  wherein  the  fathers,  both  in* 
^^dnally  and  collectively,  arc  so  highly  spoken 
^  that  their  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
^^pture,  should  be  reckoned  decisive ;  and 
*«^erefore  I  will  conclude  with  their  words  con- 
^^'^ung  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^'s  Supper, 
^Wch  are  these :  •  Before  all  things,  this  we 
'^^^at  be  sure  of  especially,  that  this  Supper 
^  in  such  wise  done  and  ministered  as  our 
*-^td  and  Saviour  did  and  commanded  to  be 

^^e,  as  his  holy  apostles  used  it,  and  the 
^^^^  fathers  in  the  Primitive  Church  frequcnt- 
^  it."  Again  :  *  The  ancient  Catholic  fathers ' 
^^escribed  in  the  margin  as  Irenaeus,  Ignatius, 

^onysius,  Origen,  Optatus,  Cyprian,  Athana- 

^*^)  *  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  Supper, 
^^«    of  them,   the  salve  of  immortality,  and 

^^i^ign   preservative   against  death ;    others, 

^  Bweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  the  pledge 
of 

eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope 

^he  resurrection;   and  others,  the  food  of 

K    O 
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immortality,  the  healthful  grace,  and  the  oon-> 
servatory  to  everlasting  life,^  '^ 

^^  Do  9ot  the  homilies,^  asked  Mr.  Hohnea, 
call  the  Church  of  Rome  '  Antichrist '  ?"" 

*'  They  do  indeed,  and,  as  I  think,  errone- 
ously,'*^ answered  the  Doctor ;  ^^  but  this  circum- 
stance only  increases  the  strength  of  my  argu- 
ment, for  it  is  on  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
Church  that  they  seek  to  overthrow  the  novel- 
ties of  Popery :  they  are  resolved  to  look  the 
matter  in  the  face,'*'' — here  the  Doctor  looked 
very  resolutely  at  poor  Mr.  Holmes,—"  and  are 
not  to  be  frightened  from  a  strong  position 
because  their  adversaries  attempt  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing on  it." 

^'  I  still  claim  the  homilies  of  our  Church,^ 
returned  Mr.  Holmes,  *^  as  the  best  antidotes 
to  Popery  that  we  have,'^ 

"  Then,''  replied  the  Doctor,  **  you  must 
meet  Popery  on  the  same  ground  that  the  homi- 
lies meet  it,  and  not  attempt  to  fight  it  with 
one  hand  and  cut  off  your  secure  standing  with 
the  other.  You  must  henceforth  speak  no 
word  against  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church.^ 
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*•  Moreover,''  said  Alfred  Churton,  "  if  you 

^^xn  the  homilies  as  assured  authority,  you 

^^>M  in  common  candour  take  them  as  a  whole, 

•"^d  receive  their  praise  of  the  fisttbers  equally 

^^tli  their  designation  of  Rome  as  Antichrist.'' 

Afr.  Holmes  seemed  somewhat  puzzled,  and 
*^ed  if  he  could  not  prove  Rome  to  be 
''^^tichrist  from  the  Scriptures  without  the  aid 
^  the  fathers, 

fiut    Dr.   Hookwell    coolly   reminded    him 

^^'^   it    bad    been    proved    that   without    the 

^^hers   the  canon  of  Scripture   could   not  be 

^^tled,  and  hence  his  Bible  would  be  a  closed 

*^^^k ;  and  added,  "  If  you  really  seek   to  be 

S^ded  by  the  homilies,  why  not   do   as    the 

^^^ters  of   the  homilies    did,   and    never    re- 

^^quish  the  ground  on  which  Rome  can  most 

^^^cessfiilly  be  laid  prostrate  ?     In  any  combat 

^tli  her   it  would   be   as  wise   to   reject   the 

^tl^^jg^  as  to  bid  the  earth  open  and  swallow 

^^    battle-field  on  which  your  own  army  was 

*^^^ted.     I  feel  assured,  that  without  the  aid 

the  fathers  we  can  never  stand  up  for  one 

**^^t5mt  against  the  Romish  Church." 
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The  little  party  assented  at  once  to  this 
asseveration  of  the  learned  Doctor^  who  follow- 
ed up  the  argument  by  adducing  instances  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  Reformers,  to  show 
that  the  best  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
those  who  most  triumphantly  opposed  Popery, 
were  all  aware  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
voice  of  the  ancient  and  truly  Catholic  Church.^ 

'*  In  agreement  with  the  command  and  spirit 
of  our  Church,^  continued  Dr.  Hookwell,  "  we 
find  our  best  divines  since  the  Reformation  all 
holding  in  reverence  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
and  universal  Church,  And  first  and  fore- 
most, I  would  mention  Bishop  Jewel ;  because 
his  grand  work  is  referred  to  in  the  SOth 
canon,  and  has  met  with  the  highest  public 
sanction  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  that 
work  he  writes,  ^  This  one  thing  they  cannot 
say,  that  we  have  departed  either  from  the 
Word  of  God,  or  from  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
or  from  the  Primitive  Church :  but  we  have 
always  thought  the  Primitive  Church  of  Christ, 
and  of  His  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  fathers,  to 
be  Catholic ;  nor  do  we  scruple  to  call  it  the 
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^A  of  Noah,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  Pillar 

^  Oloimd  of  Trath,  or  to  place  the  assarance 

tfoorsBlvation  upon  it/    Again  :  ^We  are  come 

^  oetr  as  possibly  we  could  to  the  Church  of 

^  tpostles,  and  of  the  ancient  Catholic  bishops 

^  ftthers,  which  we  know  to  have  been  yet 

^defiled  (as  Tertullian  saith)  and  an  incorrupt 

^'Sb,  as  yet  polluted  with  no  idolatry,  nor 

^*tt  any  great  or  public  error."*      Again    he 

^tes,  *  We  undertake  to  show  that  the  most 

S^orioQS  Gospel  of  God,  and  the  ancient  bishops, 

^d  the  Primitive  Church,  are  on  our  side ; 

^d  that   we    have  not  withdrawn   from    the 

^^orch  of  Rome^  and  returned  to  the  apostles 

^d  old  Catholic  fathers,  without  a  just  cause : 

^d  this  we  shall   do,  not  obscurely,  or  dis- 

^Senuously,  but  in  good  faith,  as  in  the  pre- 

•^Hce   of    God,   truly,   clearly,   perspicuously.^ 

■^8*^1 :  *  We  have  considered  it  not  a  useless 

^***dertaking   frankly  and   fully  to  declare  the 

^^h  in   which   we    stand   fast,   and  all   that 

^Pe  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus ;  in  order 

^^t  all  may  be  made  aware  what  our  senti- 

^^t^j  are  upon  every  point  of  the  Christian 
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religion,  and  so  may  be  able  to  detennine  for 
themselves,  whether  a  faith  which  they  find 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  Christ,  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  the  testimonies  of  the  CathcH 
lie  fathers,  and  the  examples  of  many  genera- 
tions, can  be  a  mere  delirium  of  raving  men,  or 
a  conspiracy  of  heretics."*  Again  :  ^  Bat  if  their 
religion  is  so  ancient  as  they  would  have  us 
suppose,  why  do  they  not  prove  it  from  the 
examples  of  the  Primitive  Church,  from  the 
early  fathers,  from  the  old  councils?  How 
is  it  that  a  cause  of  such  antiquity  should  be  so 
long  neglected,  and  without  a  patron  ?  Sword 
and  faggot  they  have  always  had  at  hand,  but 
touching  ancient  councils  and  Mhers  they 
keep  still  silence.** 

^'  Archbishop  Cranmer  offered  ^  to  prove 
against  all  opposites,  that  all  things  in  our 
Communion  Book  were  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  Ood,  correspondent  to  that  which  Christ 
and  His  apostles  delivered,  and  the  Primitive 
Church  observed,'*  Again :  *As  for  me,  I  ground 
my  belief  upon  God's  Word,  wherein  can  be 
no  error,  having  also  the  consent  of  the  Primi- 
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uv-e  Church.'*    Again,  among  his  last  words, 

^    protested  that  he  meant  to  teach  no  other- 

^^i^e  than  ^  purely  and  simply  to  imitate  those 

^l^ixigs  only  which  I  had  learned  from  the  sacred 

S^sriptures,  and  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of 

^^^^^list  from  the  beginning,  and  also  according  to 

^^  exposition  of  the  most  holy  and  learned  fa- 

^'^^rs  and  martyrs  of  the  Church."     Again :  *  I 

''^y  err,  but  heretic  I  cannot  be,  forasmuch  as  I 

^^  ready  in  all  things  to  follow  the  judgment 

^*    the  most  sacred  Word  of  God  and  of  the 

^oly  Catholic  Church.**     And  again  :  '  I  profess, 

^*^<i    openly   confess,   that   in   all   my  doctrine 

^<i  preaching,  both  of  the  sacrament,  and  of 

^^her  my  doctrine,  whatsoever  it  be,  not  only 

^ean  and  judge  those  things  as  the  Catholic 

^^Urch  and  the  most  holy  fathers  of  old  with 

^^«   accord  have  meant  and  judged,  but  also 

^^ould  gladly  use  the   same  word  that  they 

^^^^d,  and  not  use  any  other  words ;  but  to  set  my 

^*id  to  all  and  singular  their  speeches,  phrases, 

^^ys,  and  forms  of  speech,  which  they  do  use 

^    their  treatises  upon  the  sacraments,  and  to 

^^p  still  their  interpretation.' 
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'*  Bishop  Ridley,  when  perceiving  the  adul* 
terations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  said,  *  I  re- 
pair to  the  usage  of  the  Primitive  Church  T 
and  it  was  his  known  and  proved  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  and  the  fathers  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Cranmer. 

"  Bradford,  the  martyr,  writes,  *  To  believe 
as  the  Word  of  God  teacheth,  the  Primitive 
Church  believed,  and  all  the  Catholic  and  good 
holy  fathers  taught  for  five  hundred  years  at 
least  after  Christ,  will  not  serve,  and  therefore 
I  am  condemned  and  burned  out  of  hand  !^ 

''  In  the  Church  of  England's  Rule  to  her 
Clergy,  in  Bishop  Sparrow''s  ^  Collections,^  it  t 
said,  '  First,  let  them  take  care  that  they 
teach  anything  in  a  sermon,  which  they  vroold^^^* 
have  the  people  hold  and  believe,  but  what^'-^Q^ 
is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  oim'^^^ 
New  Testament,  and  which  the  Catholic  la- 
thers and  ancient  bishops  have  collected 
that  very  doctrine.' 

"  Rules  given  to  the  bishops,  in  Strypc'^s 
'  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  :'  '  If  the  PapisU 
shall  show  any  ground  of  Scripture,  and  wrei 
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Jt  to  their  sense,  let  it  be  showed  by  the  inter- 
P'^etation  of  the  old  doctors,  such  as  were  be- 
fore Gregory  the  First ;  but,  if  they  can  show 
^o  doctor  that  agreed  with  them  in  their  said 
Opinions  before   that  time,   then    to  conclude 
^^^i  they  have  no  succession  in  that  doctrine 
^*oin  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  above  four 
hundred  years  after,  (when  doctrine  and  reli- 
S^on  were  most  pure,)  for  that  they  can  show 
'^   predecessor  whom  they  might   succeed  in 
^J^e  same.' 

**  Bishop  Bilson,  in  his  *  Perpetual  Govern- 
ment  of   Christ's    Church,'   says,   *Were    the 
^^crd  of  God  in  this  point  indifferent,  which, 
^i"  aught  I  yet  see,  is  very  resolute   against 
^hem,  the  general  consent  of  all  antiquity,  that 
*^ever  so  expounded  St.  Paul's  words,  nor  ever 
mentioned  any  lay  presbyters   to   govern   the 
^J^urch,   is  to   me  a    strong   rampart  against 
^W    these  new  devices.'     Also,  '  For  my  part, 
^Hat  I   find  generally    received    in    the    first 
^Viiirch  of  Christ,  I  will  see  it  strongly  refuted 
^fore  I  will  forsake  it.' 

**  Doctor  Field,   the    supporter   in   part   of 
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Calvin,  writes,  *  To  resist  against  anything 
delivered  ab  omnibus^  nbique,  nemper^  in  all 
places,  at  all  times,  by  all  Christian-  pastors 
and  people  not  noted  for  heresy  or  singularity, 
were  extreme  folly  and  madness.^ 

'''The  title  of  Catholic,'  says  the  same 
writer,  in  his  '  Book  of  the  Chmch,^  '  does 
most  fitly  express  those,  both  Christian  men 
and  societies  of  Christians,  which  hold  the  com- 
mon faith,  without  particular  divisions  from  the 
main  body  of  Christianity.  While,  therelbre, 
there  was  but  the  main  body  of  Christianity 
at  unity  in  itself,  and  such  portions  of  sedoced 
and  misled  people  as  apparently  divided  them- 
selves from  it,  the  name  of  a  Catholic  was  a  note 
and  distinctive  character  or  mark  to  know  and 
discern  a  Catholic  from  a  heretic  or  schismatic, 
and  the  naming  after  the  name  of  any  man 
a  note  of  particularity,  and  heretical  or  sehia- 
matical  &ction.  Whereupon  one  of  the  anci- 
ents (Pacianus)  said  fitly  to  this  purpose, 
'  Christian  is  my  name,  and  Catholic  is  my 
surname ;  by  the  one  I  am  known  firom  in- 
fidels, by  the  other  from  heretics  and  schis- 
matics.'' 
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^*  The  good  bishop  quotes  the  names  of  Cy- 
(nan  and  Occam  to  prove,  that,  if  bishops  be- 
come micatholic,  the  government  of  the  Church 
dKmld  devolve  ^  to  the  presbyters  remaining 
Catholic  and  being  of  a  better  spirit  ;^  and  he 
fiotes  authority :  *  If  the  pope  and  the  prin- 
^pd  bishops  of  the   Christian  world  do   fisdl 
Qfto  heresy,  the  power  of  all  ecclesiastical  judg- 
Mit  is  devolved  to  the   inferior  clergy  and 
people  remaining  Catholic."     Again,  how  plain 
ife  his  remarks  on  the  note  of  unity  !     ^  The 
'ole  then  with  us  is  most  certain  and  infallible, 
'^wn  to  all ;  to  wit,  the  Scripture,  or  MTritten 
Word  of  God,  expounded  according  to  the  rule 
^  faith,  practice  of  the  saints,  and  the  due  com- 
P^iing  of  one  part  of  it  with  another,  in  the 
Public  confessions   of  faith,   published   by   the 
lurches  of  our  communion  :  in  all  which  there 
^  a  full  consent,  whatsoever  our  malicious  ad- 
versaries clamorously  pretend  to  the  contrary ; 
^^d  all  those  that  stubbornly  resist  against  tliis 
*^le,  we  reject  as  factious  and  seditious  schis- 
'^^t^.     Thus  do  we  disclaim  all  Anabaptists, 
^amiliats,  Quinchfeldians,  I'riuitarians,  and  all 
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other  sectaries  whatsoever.'     He  had  just  be- 
fore written,  '  For  the  ground  of  all  our  doc- 
trine is  the  written  Word  of  God,  interpreted 
according  to    the    rule    of  faith,   the   practice 
of  the  saints  from  the  beginning,  the  conference 
of  places,  and  all  light  of  direction,  that  either- 
the  knowledge  of  tongues  or  auy  parts  of  gi 
learning  may  yield.     This  surely  is    the    mle^^ 
to  end  all  controversies  by,  and  not  the  aiitho        ■ 
rity  of  a  council  or  chief  pajitors ;  for  they  botl^KTh 
must  follow  the  directions  of  this  rule  in  aT    -H 
their   determinations.     ^    ereupon,    the    boo      "» 
of    God    and   monuments    of   antiquity   we^^W 
always  wont  to  be  broug  t  into  the  council-^Bsi 
whereby  tlie  fathers  might  examine  all  matte— ^W 
doubted  of.' 

"  Again,  speaking  on  the  note  of  univeisiKt^^y' 
'  This  being  the  way  for  particidar  churches  *" 

demonstrate  themselves  to  be  Catholic,  by  pi 
ing  that  they  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  it  is 
from  hence  to  conclude,  that  the  Reforms  '•'' 
churches  are  the  Catholic  churches  of  G«:^- 
First,  for  that  being  Catholic,  as  Vincent^" 
Lirinensia  defines  it,   which  is  and  hath  b^^"*" 
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Qolden  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  by 
^  Chrotians,  that  hare  not  been  for  novelty 
^t  diviaioo,  whatsoerer  has  been  so  received  we 
''^Te  as  the  undoubted  truth  of  God ;  neither 
^  there  any  of  the  things  which  we  impugn 
^d  the  Papists  defend  that  is  Catholic,  but 
^'^J  aQ  carry  the  marks  of  novelty  and  nn* 
*^^rtunty; 

*^  Again :  *  Thus,  then,  we  think  that  parti- 
^^^Uar  men  and  Churches  may  err  damnably, 
^^^cause,  notwithstanding,  others  may  worship 
^od  aright,  but  that  the  whole  Church  at  one 
^^e  cannot  so  err ;  for  that  then  the  Church 
^ould  cease  utterly  for  a  time,  and  so  not  be 
^^tholic,  being  not  at  all  times,  and  Christ 
^ould  sometimes  be  without  a  Church :  yet, 
^*^Bi  errors,  not  prejudicing  the  salvation  of 
U^em  that  err,  may  be  found  in  tlie  Church 
^'^at  is  at  one  time  in  the  world,  we  make  no 
^Oubt ;  only  the  whole  symbolical  and  Catholic 
^^orch,  which  is  and  was,  being  wholly  free 
*^in  error.' 

**  Again   (and    this    amalgamates   with    the 
doctrine  of  the  persecuted  but  eminently  cha- 
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ritable  Dr.  Pusey)  :  *  Though  the  Church,  whicfar 
comprehends  only  the  number  of  believers  that 
are  at  one  time  in  the  world,  may  err,  yet  have 
men  other  means  to  find  out  the  truth,  as, 
namely,  the  Scriptures,  and  resolutions  of  for- 
mer times  ;  which,  whosoerer  finds,  is  bound  to 
beheve,  though  the  rest  of  the  Church,  not 
finding  them,  may  in  the  mercies  of  God  be 
saved; '' 

'^  I  Uke  that  resolution,^  said  Sir  John ;  **  for 
I  confess  I  have  often  been  in  fear,  lest,  in  sap- 
porting  my  own  faith,  I  might  be  harshly  oon- 
denming  that  of  others.'^ 

^'  We  can  condemn  no  one,^  answered  the 
Doctor  ;  ^^  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  finally 
to  condemn  the  drunkard,  murderer,  heretic,  or 
any  description  and  class  of  his  fellow-men :  but 
still  we  may  warn  each  of  his  imminent  danger, 
though  too  often  our  friendly  warning  is  re- 
ceived as  a  harsh  condemnation.^ 

^*  Doctor  Field  was  not  a  high-churchman  of 
his  day,  I  believe  ?'''*  asked  Alfred  Churton. 

^'  By  no  means,**^  replied  the  Doctor,  ^  and 
therefore  I  have  quoted  from  him  rather  laigdy* 
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"c,  lK>weyer,  as  you  hare  seen,  held  Teiy  firmly 
^  the  golden  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lirius.^  And 
^  Doetor  continued  his  list  of  authorities. 

^Bishop  Montague  writes,  ^  Let  us  stand  to 

^e  judgment  and  decision   of  antiquity,   and 

^^Irace    that  saying  of  the   Nicene  fathers, 

^  if  it  came  from  an  oracle.  Let  the  ancient 

^^^•Btoms  be  observed/ 

*^  Bishop  Hall,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
^^Oirks,  *  Noah^s  Dove/  says,  *  Neither  soul  nor 
^%urch  can  generally  err,  whilst  it  treads  in  the 
^^©ps  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal/  *  It 
*^  *  heavy  crime,^  says  the  bishop,  *  and  of  all 
'^Uiers  the  most  heinous,  wherewith  we  are 
^«t%rged  by  the  Romanists,  that  we  are  fallen 
^  fiom  the  Catholic  Church/ "" 

^Mt  is    remarkable,^   interposed    Sir  John, 

kow  both  Field  and  Hall,  and  we  may  add 

^^eridge  and  many  more   stout  Protestants, 

^^'^tend  for  and  use  the  word  '  Catholic/ "" 

^  They    do,   indeed,''  replied   the    Doctor ; 

^d  it  is  a  word  that  should  never  be  yielded 

^    our  opponents.     Hear  the  bishop  in  conti- 

ion :  ^  Let  frantic  error  bawl  what  it  list, 
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we  are  Christians,  we  are  Catholics,-— the  un- 
divided members  of  one  holy,  Catholic,  and 
apostolic  Church.  What  is  it  which  maketh 
a  Church  ?  What  is  it  which  maketh  that 
Church  one  holy,  Catholic,  apostolic?  Is  it 
not  one  holy,  Catholic,  apostolic  &ith?  But 
which  is  that  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  which  was 
delivered  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  the 
whole  world,  and  was  always  and  everywhere 
approved  through  all  ages  even  unto  our  times  ?^ 
(You  see  here  that  Bishop  Hall,  too,  approves 
the  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lirius.)  *  Wherefore 
are  the  Scriptures,  wherefore  the  creeds,  where- 
fore were  the  primitive  councils,  but  that  there 
might  be  certain  marks  whereby  Catholics 
might  be  undoubtedly  discerned  from  heretics  7* 
You  know  the  epilogue  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  '  This  is  the  Catholic  faith."  If  we  may 
beUeve  Leo,  the  heads  of  all  heresies  are  cut  off 
by  this  one  sword  of  the  creed  :  how  much 
more  then  with  that  two-edged  sword  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  fathers  their  interpre- 
ters ?  What  then  ?  Those  that  then  were 
Catholics,  can  they  in  any  age  be  condemned 
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^  hflretics  ?  No :  faith  is  always  constant  to 
'^■elf ;  and  so  is  the  Church,  that  is  built  upon 
'■'•t  fidth.  Did  we  ever  deny  or  make  doubt 
^  any  article  or  clause  of  that  ancient  divinity  ? 
^ther,  then,  Christ  himself,  the  apostles,  coun- 
^^  fiUhers,  erred  firom  the  Catholic  truth,  or 
^e  yet  remain  Catholics/  "^ 

**  That  is  grand  indeed,  and  so  very  plain,^ 
^daimed  Emily ;  ^^  I  am  sure  that  both  Cecile 
*i^  mjTself  can  understand  it.*^ 

^*  It  is  indeed  very  plain,  whore  there  is  a 
^^  to  receive  knowledge,"  replied  the  Doctor ; 

^  let  me  treat  you  to  a  little  more  of  the 
^^angelical  Bishop  Hall.**^  (The  quotations  from 
^^  worthy  bishop  were  fast  opening  the  eyes 
^  poor  Mr.  Holmes.) 

**  *  Surely,'  writes  the  bishop,  *  whosoever 
Willingly  subscribes  to  the  Word  of  God,  signed 
^  the  everlasting  monuments  of  Scripture,  to 
^«  ancient  creeds,  to  the  four  general  councils, 
^^  the  conmion  consent  of  the  fathers  for  six 
^^dred  years  after  Christ,  which  we  of  the 
^^ormed  Church  religiously  profess  to  do, 
^    he  may  err  in  small  points,  yet  he  cannot 

VOL.  II.  h 
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be  a  heretic.  Neither  soul  nor  Chiiroh  can 
greatly  err,  while  it  treads  in  the  steps  of 
the  most  ancient  and  nniyersal.  Must  he 
therefore,  of  necessity,  die  a  Romanist  that 
should  die  a  Catholic  ?  This  is  an  idle  fancy, 
and  worthy  of  no  less  than  Bedlam.'* 

^*  Again :  ^  We  profess  this  Chnrch  of  onn 
by  God'^s  grace  reformed ;    reformed,   I   say, 
not  new-made,  as  some  emnlons  spirits  spite- 
fully slander  us.     For  me,  I  am  ready  to  sink 
to  the  yery  ground  when  I  hear  that  hedge- 
row reproach,  ^  Where  was  your  religion  before 
Luther  ?     Where  was  your  Church  ?'     Hear, 
O  ye  ignorant ;  hear,  ye  envious  cavillers :  we 
desired   the   reformation    of   an  old    religion, 
not   the   formation   of  a  new.      The   Church 
accordingly  was    reformed,  not   new-wrought. 
It  remains,  therefore,  the  same  Church  it  was 
before  ;    but  only  purged    from    some  super- 
fluous and  pernicious  additions  of  error.     Is 
it  a  new  £bu%  that  was  lately  washed,  a  new 
garment  that    is  but    mended,   a  new  house 
that  is  repaired  ?     Blush,  if  ye  have  any  shame, 
who  thus  ignorantly  and  maliciously  cast  this 
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^  our  teeth ! '  Thus  ably  speaks  Biakop  Hall ; 
^■^d  oil !  that  all  his  admirers,  and  thej  are 
would  fidthfnllj  and  nnalierably*  hold 
•entimenta.^ 

Was  it  not  the  same  bishop,^  asked  Regi- 
^uUd,  *^  who  said, '  Tnm  over  all  the  monmnents 
times  and  places,  so  £Bir  as  Christendom  hath 
q>read  itself,  and  yon  shall  find  nothing 
evident   than    the  three  orders  of  the 
^"^Uriafay,  btdiop,  priest,  and  deacon  ^  P*^ 

**  It  was,''  answered  Dr.  HookweU ;    **  and 

^^  also  spoke  those  memorable  words,  ^  And  for 

y^o,  my  dearly  beloved  brethren,   for  Christ's 

*4e,  for  your  sonls'  sake,  be  exhorted  to  hold 

^^   to  this  holy  institution   of  your  blessed 

^vioor  and  his  unerring  apostles,  and   bless 

^i>  FOR  KPI8COPACT.'   No  religious  man  should 

^*^y  one  moment  to  read  Bishop  HalFs  noble 

^>Ul  unanswerable  work,  entitled  Episcopacy  by 

'^i^ine  Right." 

*^How  beautifully,"  remarked  Alfred  Churton, 

^oes  the  bishop  commence  that  holy  work ! 

*^Or  me,'  he  sajrs,  'I  am  now  breathing  to- 

^^^^  the  end  o{  my  race,  the  goal  is  already 
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in  my  eyes;  I  that  am  now  setting  foot  over 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  my  age,  what 
aim  can  I  have  but  the  issue  of  my  last  account, 
whereto  I  am  ready  to  be  summoned  before 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ?  Setting,  there- 
fore, that  awM  tribunal,  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  be  presented,  before  our  eyes,  let  us 
reason  the  case  with  a  modest  earnestness/  ^ 

Here  the  yoice  of  the  speaker  foiled,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  little  party  were  yisibly 
affected  by  such  earnest  expressions  of  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  After  a  pause,  they 
looked  toward  Dr.  Hookwell,  as  if  anticipating 
the  renewal  of  his  discourse ;  whereupon  the 
learned  Doctor  immediately  proceeded. 

'^  Bishop  Overall  writes  in  his  Convocation 
Book,  ^Whilst  men  labour  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit the  ancient  fathers  and  primitire 
Churches,  they  derogate  from  themselTCS  such 
credit  as  they  hunt  after,  and,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  bring  many  parts  of  religion  into 
wonderful  uncertainty.' 

^^  That  able  divine,  Joseph  Mede,  who  liyed 
in  times  like  our  own,  when  Papist,  Puritan^ 
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watie,  and  infidel  were  all  confederated  to- 
S^ther  against  the  Catholic  Church,  in  his 
wioos  sermon  on  the  sin  of  Sacrilege,  in  which 
^  prores  the  right  of  tithes,  states,  *  This  is 
^  priTate  opinion  of  mine;  the  &thers  so 
^^tennine  it :  *  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  from 
°^  Angostine,  St.  Chrjrsostom,  St.  Jerome, 
Cfeauins,  (Ecumenius,  Asterius,  &c. 

^  *  Onr  Church,  yon  know,^  also  writes  Mede« 
^goes  upon  differing  principles  from  the  rest 
^  the  reformed,  and  so  steers  her  course  by 
•"bother  rule  than  they  do.  We  look  after 
^e  form,  rites,  and  discipline  of  antiquity,  and 
•^eavour  to  bring  our  own  as  near  as  we  can 
^  that  pattern.' 

**  Chillingworth  —  whose  saying,  that  *The 
^flde  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  has 
*^^  80  much  abused  and  misapplied, — writes, 
^ongh,  the  Church  being  not  infallible,  I 
^^ot  belieye  her  in  everything  she  says, 
y^  I  can  and  must  believe  her  in  everything 
^  proves,  either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  uni- 
^^f^al  tradition,  be  it  fundamental  or  not  funda- 
'Jieiital."' 
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'^  That  was  a  noble  saying  of  ChiUnqfwwth*^ 
said  Reginald,  ^*  when  speaking  on  the  e?il 
of  separation  from  the  Chnrch :  ^  For  the  C!hiirch 
of  England/  he  says,  ^I  am  persoaded  that 
the  constant  doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  ortho- 
dox, that  whosoever  belieyes  it,  and  liTea  ac- 
cording to  it,  undoubtedly  he  shall  be  ssved; 
and  there  is  no  error  in  it  which  may  wanant 
any  man  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  lenoonoe  the 
communion  of  it,^  ^ 

*^  A  very  sound  saying  indeed,^  said  Sb 
John,  *^  and  one  generally  to  be  acquiesced  in 
by  all  reasonable  and  reflecting  men ;  for,  afker 
all,  if  salvation  be  in  the  Church,  if  her  doc- 
trines will  save  our  souls  alive,  and  her  discipline 
maintain  the  due  and  sober  enforcemient  of 
those  doctrines,  what  more  can  be  needed  t  I 
am  sure  we  shall  think  so  on  our  death-bed.^ 

*^  We  shall  then  be  for  peaee,^  replied  Dr. 
Hook  well,  and  continued  :  *^  Doctor  Donne 
gave  this  good  counsel,  ^  When  Christ  l»ds  yon 
search  the  Scriptures,  he  means  you  should  go 
to  them  that  have  a  warrant  to  search,  a  war- 
rant in  their  calling.    To  know  which  are  the 
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^^ptnret,  to  koow  what  the  Holy  Ghost  says 

• 

^  the  Scriptures,  apply  thyself  to  the  Church. 
^ot  that  the  Church  is  a  judge  aboye  the 
^^ptures  (for,  the  power  and  commission  the 
Church  hath,  it  hath  from  Scripture)  ;  but  the 
d^urch  is  a  judge  above  thee  which  are  the 
^^^ptures,  and  what  is  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
^host  in  them.^ 

^*  Archbishop  Laud  says,  ^  If  there  be  any 

^onbt  about  the  faith,  and  in  which  we  are 

*^  find  the  thing  that  is  to  be  believed,  as  ne- 

^^^««ary  in  the  faith,  we  never  did,  nor  never 

^iU  refuse  any  tradition  that  is  universal  and 

apostolical,   for   the    better  exposition   of    the 

^^pture/     Again :  *  It  is  against  the  practice 

^^  the  whole  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that  whicli 

^    80,   must  oppose   Christianity  itself/      He, 

^^>  with    Bishop    Hall,    is   indignant   at   his 

^hurch   being   styled    *  new.**      '  There   is   no 

S^^ter  absurdity  stirring  this   day  in  Christ- 

^dom  than   that  the   reformation   of  an   old 

^*^pted  Church — will  we,  nill  we — must  be 

^^«n  for  the  building  of  a  new.     And  were 

^ot  this  so,  we  should  never  be  troubled  with 
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that  idle  and  impertinent  question  of  the  Ro^ 
manists,  *  Where  was  your  Chmch  before  Lu- 
ther ?  ^  For  It  was  just  there  where  theirs  is 
now,~-one  and  the  same  Church  stUl,  no  doubt 
of  that!^  &c.  &c.  Again:  ^To  beliere  the 
Scripture  and  the  Creeds;  to  believe  these  in 
the  sense  of  the  ancient  primitive  Church ; 
to  receive  the  four  great  councils  so  much  mag- 
nified by  antiquity ;  to  believe  all  points  of 
doctrine  generally  received  as  fundamental  in 
the  Church  of  Christ; — ^is  a  fidth  in  which  to 
live  and  die  cannot  but  give  salvation !  ^is 
true,  the  inward  worship  of  the  heart  is  the 
great  service  of  God,  and  no  service  is  ac- 
ceptable without  it;  but  the  external  worship 
of  Ood  in  His  Church  is  the  great  witness  to 
the  world  that  our  heart  stands  right  in  that 
service  of  God.' " 

^^I  think,^  said  Sir  John,  <Mt  was  about 
this  time  that  my  friend  (if  I  may  so  call  one 
of  long  and  cherished  acquaintance)  Selden 
made  that  remarkable  observation,  *  Say  what 
you  will  agiunst  tradition,  we  know  the  sig- 
nification of  words  by  nothing  but  tradition. 
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You  will  say,  that  Scripture  was  written  by 
the  Holy  Spirit :  but  do  you  understand  the 
language  that  it  was  written  in  ?  No :  then, 
for  example,  take  these  words,  'In  principio 
erat  verbum.^  How  do  you  know  that  those 
words  signify  ^  In  the  beginning  was  the  word' 
but  by  tradition? — because  somebody  has  told 
you  so  ?'* " 

^'  The  simple  remark  of  a  great  and  search- 
ing mind,**  replied  Dr.  Hookwell ;  ♦*  and — "" 

"  But  pray  let  me  not  interrupt  you  further,"" 
exclaimed  Sir  John. 

'^Archbishop  Usher,  let  me  next  observe, 
agrees  with  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Laud 
when  he  writes,  'The  question  so  rife  in  the 
mouths  of  our  adversaries  is,  '  Where  was  your 
Church  before  Luther  ?  ^  Whereunto  an  answer 
may  be  returned,  that  our  Church  was  even 
there  where  it  is  now.  In  all  places  of  the 
world  where  the  ancient  foundations  were  re- 
tained, and  these  common  principles  of  faith 
upon  the  possession  of  which  men  have  ever 
been  wont  to  be  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 

Church  of  Christ — thercj  we   doubt  not,  the 

l5 
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Lord  had  his  subjects,  and  we  our  fellow-aet- 
vants ;  for  we  bring  in  no  new  fidth,  no  new 
Church.  Thai  which  in  the  time  of  the  an- 
cient-fathers was  accounted  to  be  truly  and 
properly  Catholic,-— -yiz.  that  which  was  beliered 
evtrywherfy  always^  and  by  otf, -— that  in  the 
succeeding  ages  hath  evennore  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  this  day  entirely  professed  in  onr 
Church.'' 

**The  archbishop,''  said  Alfred  Chnrton, 
^^must  be  added  to  the  list,  as  an  upholder 
of  the  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lirins,  along  with 
Dr.  Field,  Bishop  Hall,  ffishop  Bereridge, 
and  others." 

^^  And  a  bright  name,  indeed,"  siud  Dr. 
Hookwell. 

**  Bishop  Sanderson,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
^'  after  a  life  of  unwearied  energy  in  the  cause 
of  the  Church  and  her  holy  religion,  in  his 
last  will  (and  what  a  beautiful  death-bed  was 
his  !)  recites  these  words:  *And  here  I  do  pro- 
fess, that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I  denre,  and,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  resolve  to  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  Cathohc  Church  of  Christ, 
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a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
^hieh,  as  it  stands  by  law  established,  to  be 
both  in  doctrine  and  worship  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  in  the  most  and  material 
points  of  both  conformable  to  the  faith  and 
ptnetice  of  the  godly  Churches  of  Christ  in 
^he  primitive  and  purer  times,  I  do  firmly  be- 
We.' 

^Bishop  Ken,  in  his  last  will  also  wrote, 
*  Aa  for  my  religion,  I  die  in  the  holy  Catholic 
^d  apostolic  faith ;  more  particularly  I  die 
^  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papul  and 
^Uritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adlieres  to  the 
^^Hxtrines  of  the  Cross.' 

'*  In  Evelyn's  Diary  we  have  this  account 
^^  a  famous  sermon  by  Bishop  Ken :  *  He  ex- 
^*led  his  audience  to  adhere  to  the  written 
^Ord,  and  to  persevere  in  the  faith  taught 
'^  the  Church  of  England,  whose  doctrine  for 
^tliolic  soundness  he  preferred  to  all  the  com- 
'^^^Uiities    and  churches    of    Christians   in   the 

**"  Bishop    StiUingfleet   writes,    *  Where   the 
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flense  appears  doubtful  (of  the  New  Testament), 
and  disputes  have  been  raised  about  it,  inqoiie 
into  the  sense  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
first  ages,  as  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture.^ 
And  in  his  four  famous  Rules  we  read,  *  The 
sense  of  the  Church  is  best  known  by  puUic 
acts,  as  by  creeds,  sacraments,  hymns,  prayerSi 
and  censures  of  such  as  oppose  and  contradict 
them.  To  put  a  difference  between  the  aatfao- 
rity  of  private  persons  and  of  the  bishops  and 
governors  of  the  Church,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  understand  the  sense  of  the  Chniek 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  better  than 
the  other.  These  things  ^  (he  concludes)  ^  I  only 
touch  at,  to  show  how  the  sense  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  taken,  and  how  from  thence  the  sense 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  cleared.**  Again : 
<  That  unhappy  breach  in  the  Christian  world, 
whose  sad  effects  we  daily  see  and  lament, 
but  have  little  hopes  to  see  remedied  till  these 
new  points  be  discarded,  and  Scripture,  inter- 
preted by  truly  Catholic  tradition,  be  made 
the  standard  of  Christian  communion.' 
*^Sir  Thomas  Browne  writes,  in  his  well- 
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known  book,  *  Where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Chnrch  is  my  text :  where  that  speaks, 
His  but  my  comment.^ 

*'  Both  Doctors  Brevint  and  Comber  discourse 
largely  on  ^  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church/ 
and  the  usage  of  *  pious  antiquity.^  But  I  fear 
I  am  becoming  very  tedious,  even  in  producing 
a  short  list  of — ^'^ 

*'0h  no  !^  exclaimed  Emily.  And  the  rest  of 
the  party  also  entreated  that  the  Doctor  would 
continue. 

"  Well,  then,^  renewed  Dr.  Hookwell,  "  we 
will  come  to  Bishop  Beveridge,  a  man  esteemed 
for  doctrine  and  piety,  who  says,  *•  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  particular  church  to 
reject  the  rites  observed  by  the  Universal 
Church,  or  to  observe  those  which  she  has 
rejected.  If  any  church  does  either  of  these 
things,  it  is  schismatical ;  dividing  itself,  in 
that  particular  at  least,  from  the  Church  of 
Christ:  for  that  any  church  be  rightly  con- 
stituted, and  so  as  to  become  a  sound  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  conform  itself  to  her  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
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exactly  observe  her  discipline  and  ritei^  as 
well  as  embrace  her  doctrine.  But  I  ahoold 
never  make  an  end  if  I  were  to  point  out 
all  the  conndls  and  fiithers  by  ^om  this  BxgOr 
ment  has  been  used.  It  is  an  aignment  con- 
stantly used  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
the  Catholic  Church  alone,  as  Lactantins  long 
since  well  observed,  which  retains  the  true 
worship  of  God. 

*^ '  As  to  the  Papists,  they  do,  I  conftss,  call 
themselves  Catholics,  and  like  to  be  called  so 
by  others.  But  they  are  the  most  unworthy 
of  all  men  to  be  called  by  that  glorunu  title* 
They  only  were  anciently  called  Catholics,  and 
alone  can  duly  be  called  so  now,  who  piously 
keep  and  holily  observe  the  ikith  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  Universal.  She  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church,  much 
less  the  name  of  Catholic ;  for  she  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Catholic  Church,  nothing 
with  all  other  churches,  but  everything  differ- 
ent and  contrary,  except  those  points  on  irtiich 
she  agrees  with  the  Church  of  England.^ 
*^ '  But  if  there  be  so  much  difference  between 
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the  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Chutch,  which 
has  usurped  the  name  of  Catholic,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  those  other  adversaries  of  our 
Church,  whom  I  have  already  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Sectaries?  They  are 
classes  of  men  whose  very  names  were  never 
heard  of  in  the  Universal  Church  for  fifteen 
hundred  years ;  and  for  that  reason  alone  they 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  in  an  argument 
like  this.  But  as  to  their  new  inventions,  al- 
though they  dissent  as  much  from  one  another 
as  from  us,  yet  in  this  all  sects  agree«  namely, 
in  rejecting  utterly  the  discipline  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  contending  for  a  new  dis- 
cipline, and  one  new  discipline  after  another, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place. 

^^  *  Search  all  the  records  of  Christian  anti- 
quity ;  look  into  every  comer  of  the  Christian 
world,  even  in  these  days;  and  find,  if  you 
can,  the  church  which  has  no  certain  and  pre- 
scribed form  of  public  prayers, — which  permits 
every  blockhead  rashly  and  ofi-hand  to  blunder 
out  before  Almighty  Ck>d  whatever  comes  up- 
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permost.     These  are  the  mere  imagiDatioDs  of 
the  fanatics  of  our  time :    '  We  have  no  su^^ 
customs,  neither  the  Churches  of  God.*        ^^^| 
"  '  Our  own  Church,  on  the  contraiy,  *^^| 
suited  to  the  model  of  the  Universal  ChuKibr 
that  the  admits    nothiTtg  as  dof.lrtne   but    what 
has  been  eeerywhere,  always,  and  by  all  belieeed ;' 
(Another  disciple  to  the  rule  of  Vincent  of  Li- 
nus !  )  '  nothing  for  discipline  but  what  ha»  bet* 
toerywhere,  always  and  by  alt  obsereid ;  or  at 
least  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Churches. 
For  which  reason  the  Anglican  Church  is  justly 
and  deservedly  to   be  considered  as  the  most 
rightly  constituted  of  all  Churches  now  existing 
in  the  world. 

"  '  We  can  never  sufficiently  adore  the  loving- 
kindness  of  our  Creator  for  our  birtli  vdA 
education  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  so  bcrfyt 
so  apostolic,  so  truly  Christian :  for  by  this 
means  we  have,  as  I  may  say,  sucked  in  the 
CathoHc  faith  together  with  our  mother*s  n 
we  have  lived  thus  far  happy  and  secure  i 
the  discipline  of  Christ  himself. 
*' '  Let  others,  then,  make  their  boast  of  tl 
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^w-derised  inyentions,  and  aim  at  hearen  by 
*  priTBte  and  untried  way.  We  most  stand 
^qKm  the  old  and  weU-worn  way,  by  which  our 
^ii'i^efiithen,  by  which  the  primitive  fathers  of 
the  Church,  the  apostles,  and  all  true  Chris- 
t**Qa»  hare  finished  their  coarse  and  attained 
^  etenial  glory.  And  this  way  the  English 
^^iQtch  faaa  disclosed  and  clearly  displayed 
tout. 

^*  We  must  all  be  aware  that  we  are  not  the 
^i<t  nor  only  Christians  that  have  ever  been 
^  the  world,  but  that  multitudes  in  all  past 
^Stt  have  sought  the  same  blessings  which  we 
^^d^  by  the  same  religion  which  we  profess ; 
^latever  there  is  new  in  the  Christian  religion 
^  this  day  must  be,  on  that  very  ground,  either 
^lie  or  at  least  vain  and  superfluous.  So  that 
^  We  can  prove  (and  we  can  abundantly  prove) 
^'^  our  Church  is  agreeable  to  the  form  and 
^^^ctiine  of  the  primitive  and  Catholic  Church, 

^  the  objections  of  the  adversaries  against  her 

^y  be  very  easily  refuted.' "" 

^'How  very  clear  is  this  good  bishop   on 
'  ^^  p<nnts !''  said  Emily.   "  Do  you  know  that 
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my  sisier  CecUe  is  delighted  with  Bishop  Bere- 
ridge^s  Priyate  Thoughts.^ 

''An  admirable  work,"^  replied  Dr.  Hook- 
well,  ''and  such  a  &Yourite  that  it  ha«  gone 
through  almost  countless  editionus*  Bishop  Bull, 
accounted  perhaps  a  higher  churchman  than 
Beyeridge,  thus  writes,  '  Ck>d  knows  the  secrets 
of  my  heart :  so  far  am  I  from  an  itch  of  inno- 
yating  in  theological  determinations,  that  what- 
eyer  comes  recommended  by  the  agreeing  au- 
thority of  Catholic  fiithers  and  ancient  bishi^M, 
though  it  be  aboye  the  reach  of  my  small  oapa* 
city,  yet  I  embrace  it  with  all  reyerence.^ 

"  It  is  obsenrable,  that  howeyer  the  ancient 
liturgies  haye  been  altered  and  corrupted  in 
after-times  by  many  additions  and  interpolar 
tions,  yet  there  are  in  all  of  them  still  renuuBr- 
ing  many  excellent  and  diyine  forms  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiying,  wherein  they  do  all  peifeeUy 
agree,  and  which  therefore  cannot  reasonably 
be  thought  to  liaye  any  other  original  than 
apostolical  order  and  appointment,  deliyered  to 
the  seyeral  nations  and  people,  together  with 
the  first  preaching  and  plantation  of 
anity  among  them. 
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**  ThMe  men  acoount  us  innoTaton,  because 
we  leoonunend  that  all  penooB  should  study 
with  diligence,  and  receive  with  veneration,  the 
WBtiogs  of  ancient  doctors  approved  by  the 
Citliolic  Chnrefa,  especially  of  those  doctors  who 
lN)rdered  on  the  apostolic  age.  These  men 
ieeovnt  ns  innovators,  because,  next  to  the 
'BQ^  Scriptnres,  we  singly  regard  and  revere 
^  more  pure  and  primitive  antiquity;  and 
■accuse  we  advise  others  religiously  to  follow 
***  eoQsenting  judgment  of  that  antiquity,  wher- 
*^  discoverable,  in  all  matters  of  greater  mo- 
^"^'^  whilst  in  other  matters  we  leave  each 
''^vidoal  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  free  jndg- 
''^i,  saving  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  peace. 
^^  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  best  and 
^^  method  of  terminating  those  unhappy 
^^^ntroversies  which,  at  the  present  day,  have 
'W  the  Church  into  so  many  parties.'^ 

^  I  believe,^  said  Reginald,  *'  it  was  of 
^^f  Bull  that  the  anecdote  is  told,  that, 
wing  learned  the  Baptismal  Service  by  heart, 
^^  was  congratulated  by  a  dissenter  on  the 
priority  of  his  extempore  effusion,  when  he 
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opened  the  Book   of  Commoa  Pny^$ 
•howed  the  diflsenier  every  woid  of  that  whiA 
he  had  uttered.^ 

''  Yee,""  answered  Dr.  HookwelU  ^  tlia  mmb^ 
dote  18  told  of  Bnll,  and  a  veiy  afankhif  «Be 
it  18 ;  bat  I  nnut  proceed. 

<<  There  is  an  old  and  etaaneh  aon  of  Ika 
Reformed  Chnrch  whom  I  have  not  jet  hnm^fUk 
forward,  and  indeed  he  is  too  wdl  kmnm  '*la 
require  much  advertising,  I  mean  Biriiop  Jjh 
drews.    Hear  how  he  cites  from  St.  (Sjfnm  i 
*  This  is  sure,  no  man  hath  God  to  his  Fathsr 
that  hath  not  the  Church  for   his    mother/ 
Hear  how  he  proves  the  practice  of  fostingte 
be  a  custom  of  the  Church :  ^  It  is  a  eoslea 
this  of  the  Church  while  it  was  yet  fresh  aal 
warm  from  Christ ;  the  Church,  which  was  (lift 
mother  of  the  apostles  themselves,  at  all  tflMii 
kept,    everywhere    observed,    (A    diseqde  ol 
Vinoent  of  Lirius  again  !)  *  then  and  ever  anee 
Some,  to  shift  it,  frame  to  themselves  a  frer  c 
I  wot  not  what  superstition,  where  no  frer  i 
Before  any  superstition  was  stirrings  any  Pope 
hatched,  it  was,  this  fost  was.    Lent  was  v 
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in  the  Chardk.     What  one  more  ancient  writer 
tbaa  other  is  there,  but  jou  shall  find  it  in  him 
cxpreooly,  eren  up  to  Ignatius,  who  lived  with 
the  apostles  themselves  ?     Apostolic  then  it  is.^ 
**  Again,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  East- 
er, he  lays  down  the  two  marks  of  a  right  cos- 
tma  of  the  Church*    *  A  custom  is  not  there- 
ton  good  because   we  have   it,  but    because 
it  is  so  qualified.      The   qualification  to   be, 
fait,  if  the   apostles  have   had  it,  if  it  were 
apostolic  :   the  non-qualification   to   be,  if  our 
new  masters  have  taken  it  up  the  other  day, 
^  the   apostles   never   knew   it.      Secondly, 
tbe  qualification  to  be,  if  the  Churches  of  Ood 

• 

^  general  have  had  it,  if  it  be  Catholic  :  the 
^^^ualification  to  be,  if  the  Cliurch  of  Corinth, 
^  tome  one  church  perhaps  liad  it,  but  the 
^  never  had  any  such. 

^^Then  will  we  descend  to  show  the  keeping 
^  Easter  to  be  such,  ever  in  use  with  the 
Arches  of  God^  from  the  time  of  the 
*P<^le8  themselves.  Which  if  we  can  make 
PUn,  here  is  a  plain  text  for  it;  that  if  one 
"■^d  ask,   *  What  Scripture  have  you  why 
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Easter  may  not  be  laid  down?^  it  may  well 
be  aDSwered,  *  We  have  no  mich  ca8tom»  neither 
the  Churches  of  God.**  Costom  to  keep  it  we 
have ;  the  apostles,  the  Ghnich  had  it :  bnt  to 
abolish  it,  ^such  custom  have  we  none;**  we 
depart  from  them  both  if  we  do. 

'^ '  Neither  is  any  particular  church  bound  to 
the  private  custom  of  another,  like  particular 
as  itself  is.  But  if  the  other  churches  custom 
have  also  been  the  general  custom  of  the 
Church,  then  it  binds  and  may  not  be  eet 
light ;  for  then  said  it  must  be  what  St.  Au- 
gustine doth  say,  If  the  whole  Church  usually 
hath  observed  anything,  to  go  from  that,  or 
to  question  whether  it  be  to  be  observedy  is 
the  most  insolent  insanity.  It  savours  of  a 
distemper  coming  of  a  heat  or  humour  of 
pride,  for  '  only  by  pride,^  saith  Solomon, 
*  Cometh  contention.''  This  for  the .  Churches 
custom. 

*^  ^  The  apostle  is  for  the  Church  customs. 
And  first,  that  she  hath  them.  Every  society, 
besides  their  laws  in  books,  have  their  eustons 
also  in  practice ;  and  those,  not  to  be  taken 
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Op  ot  laid  down  at  every  man'^s  pleasure.  The 
^  law  saith  this  of  custom  (Reginald,  you 
■nit  translate  it)  : — *  Imo  magnse  authoritatis 
■toe  jus  habetur,  quod  in  tantum  probatum  est, 
>t  Don  faerit  scripto  comprehendere  necesse.** 
Vm,  it  seems,  had  a  great  good-liking  to 
^  customs,  that  they  remembered  them 
without  a  book,  that  they  never  needed  to 
^  pot  in  writing,  as  their  laws  and  statutes 
W.  Now  as  every  society,  so  the  Church, 
»*«ides  her  *  We  have  our  laws,**  hath  her  '  We 
we  our  customs  also.  There  is  such  a  thing 
••  the  custom  of  the  people  of  God." 

''Thus  speaks  Bishop  Andrews;  and  in  a 
iQMt  skilful  manner  does  he  conduct  his  argu- 
■Wit.    The  scholar  and  the  divine  will  learn 

'noch  from  his  learned  discourses  on  the  sub- 

• 

J^  of  the    Resurrection,   and   the   duties   of 
^^)entance  and  Fasting. 

**  Bishop  Bnimhall  says,  *  Thou  art  for  tra- 
^i^vm,  so  am  I.  But  my  tradition  is  not  the 
''•dition  of  one  peculiar  church,  contradicted 
^J  the  tradition  of  another  church ;  but  the 
^B^v^nal  and  perpetual  tradition  of  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  world  united.  Such  a  tradition  is  a  full 
proof,  which  is  received  semper^  ubiquty  et  ab 
omnibus^  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all  Chria> 
tians.  Neither  do  I  look  upon  the  opposition 
of  a  handful  of  heretics, — they  are  no  more 
being  compared  to  the  innumerable  mnltitode 
of  Christians, — in  one  or  two  ages,  as  incon- 
sistent with  universality,  any  more  than  the 
highest  mountains  are  inconsistent  with  the 
roundness  of  the  earth/  Again,  in  another 
work :  ^  A  good  Christian  ought  to  regard  more 
what  the  whole  Christian  world  in  all  ages 
hath  practised,  tlian  what  a  few  conceited 
persons  in  this  last  age  have  fancied.  If  there 
be  any  persons  so  far  possessed  with  prejudice 
that  they  rather  choose  to  follow  the  private 
dictates  of  their  own  frenzy  than  the  per- 
petual and  universal  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  enter  not  into  their  secrets,  O  my 
soul ! ' 

'^  Bishop  Cosins,  from  whom  I  might  quote 
a  volume,  writes,  '  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  make  the  essence  of  their  Church  (as 
we  do  ours)  to  consist  in  these  following  points, 


> 
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we  are  at  accord  with  them ;   vii.  the  tmani- 
nioag  and  general  consent  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
tholic fiitherSy   and   the   Universal   Chnrch   of 
(Christ,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  H0I7  Scrip- 
^fos,  and  the  collection  of  all  necessary  mat- 
^^  of  fiuth  from  them,  daring  the   first   six 
Untunes  and  downwards  to  our  own  days/ 

'^Doctor  Hammond  writes  at  much  length 

^  his  Practical  Catechism,  <  But  what  if  the 

P^cnlar  church  wherein  I  was  baptized  should 

M  from  its  own  stedfiuitness,  and  by  authority 

^  law  set  up  that,  which,  if  it  be  not  contrary 

^  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  is  yet  contrary 

^  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the   Universal 

^nurch  of  the  first   and   purest   times :    what 

'^l  meekness  require  me  to  do  in  that  case  ? '  "* 

"  This  is  very  important,""  exclaimed  Alfred 

Qiurton. 

*  *  Meekness  will  require  me  to  be  very  wary 
^  passing  such  judgment  on  that  church: 
^^  if  the  light  be  so  clear,  and  the  defection 
^  80  palpably  clear  and  discernible  to  all, 
^t  I  cannot  but  see  and  acknowledge  it ; 
^a  in  case   it   be    true    that  I  am   actuallv 
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convinced  that  the  particular  church  in  which 
I  live  is  departed  from  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church;  then,  it  being  certain  that  tlie 
greater  authority  must  be  preferred  before  the 
lesser,  and  that,  next  the  Scripture,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  first  and  purest  times  (especially 
when  the  subsequent  ages  do  also  accord  with 
that  for  many  hundred  years)  is  the  greatest 
authority,  it  follows  that  meekness  requires 
mv  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  and  not  to  the  particular 
wherein  I  live ;  so  far  I  mean,  as  that  I  am 
to  retain  that  Catholic  Apostolic,  and  not  this 
novel,  corrupt,  not  Catholic  doctrine.  And  if 
for  my  doing  so  I  fall  under  persecution  of  the 
rulers  of  that  particular  church,  meekness  then 
requires  me  patiently  to  endure  it,  but  in  no 
case  to  subscribe  to  or  act  anything  which  is 
contrary  to  this  Catholic  doctrine.  Some  other 
obligations  there  are  upon  every  Christian 
(wherein  meekness  iuterposeth  not),  which  do 
require  me  not  to  depart  from  any  Catholic 
Apostolic  truth  or  practice ;  at  least  not  to  sub- 
mit to  (or  act)  the  contrary,  or  to  do  anything 
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which  is  apt  to  confirm   others  in  so   doing, 

w  leave  those  that  doubt   (by  my  example) 

to  do  what  they  doubt  to  be  unlawful.     For 

^  all  these  particulars  the  Christian   law  of 

Kaiidal  obliges  me   not   only  not  to  yield  to 

ttiy  schism  from  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 

^  other  the   like  corruption,  but  not   to  do 

ftose  things  by  which  I  shall  be  thought  by 

P'^Jdent  men  to  do  so.     The  authority  by  which 

^  stands  in  the  whole  Church  is  that  of  the 

Practice  of  the  primitive,  universal,   Christian 

^harch :  not  that  we  have  any  certain  evidence 

^  the  time  of  its  beginning,  but  that  tlie  im- 

''^^orial   observation  of  it  is  an  argument  of 

^^  primitive,  if  not  apostolic,  institution  of  it." 

**  Again  :  '  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 

^*l   any  more  grounds  of  satisfaction  to  your 

V^ry^  laying  the  whole  custom  and  practice 

^  the  present  Church  for  baptizing  of  infants 

^    the    practice   of  the   Christian   Church    in 

^*  apostles"  times,  and  the    continued   canons 

****  practice  of  the  succeeding  Church  in  ail 

*8^  which  required  conformity  to  the  apos- 

^^  practice,  and  censured  all   for  heretics 
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which   would   not    yield    conformitj  therein; 
which  surely  is  a  competent  testimony  to  secure 
us,  that  tliis  practice,  or  institution  of  the  apos- 
tles, was  not  by  them  meant  (as  some  other 
things)  to  be  but  temporary,— the  only  colour 
which  some  men  have  made  use  of  to  abolish  some 
other  eminent  apostolic  practices  or  institutions. 
'^  ^  The  practice  and  writings  of  the  ancient 
Church,  wliich  is  the  best  way  to  explicate 
any  such  difficulty  in  Scripture,  is  a  clear  tes- 
timony and  proof  that  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  belong  to  all  the  people,  in  the  name 
of  His  disciples  at  that  time.     But  why  may 
it  not  be  said,  that  laymen  may  baptize  also, 
and  do   those  other  things  for  which  Christ 
gave  power  to   His  disciples,  as  well  as  this 
bread  and  wine,  divided  among  the  disciples, 
should  belong  to  them  ?     The  answer  is  given 
already,  that  the  apostolical  practice,  and  the 
universal    consent    of  the    ancient    Primitive 
Church,    have    defined  the  one,  and    defined 
against  the  other;  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
any  sober  man'^s  scruples:   it  being  no  way 
probable  that  Christ's  institution  would  be  pre- 
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•ently  frustrated  and  corrupted  by  His  own 
Apoetles,  or  their  practice  so  falsified  by  the 
^uiiversal  agreement  of  all  that  lived  next  after 
^em,  especially  there  being  no  universal  coon- 
^  wherein  it  were  possible  for  them  all  uni- 
■omily  to  agree  on  such  an  opposition. 

*' Again :  ^Although  Scripture  is  the  most  cer^ 
^^  and  safe  rule  of  belief,  yet  there  being 
^  less  veracity  in  the  tongue  than  in  the 
u^ds,  in  the  preachings  than  the  writings  of 
^ke  apostles, — nay,  prior  sermo  qukm  liber, 
prior  sensus  qu^  stylus,  saith  Tertullian, — 
the  apostles  preached  before  they  writ,  planted 
churches  before  they  addressed  epistles  to  them ; 
^  these  grounds,  I  make  no  scruple  to  grant 
^t  apostolical  traditions,  such  as  are  truly  so, 
**  Well  as  apostolical  writings,  are  equally 
the  matter  of  that  Christian's  belief,  who  is 
^^ally  secured  by  the  fidelity  of  the  convey- 
^^^^  that  as  one  is  apostolical  writing,  so  the 
^ther  is  apostolical  tradition.  Next,  then,  the 
^?^Ury  must  proceed  by  examining  what  is 
^hia  equal  way  of  conveyance,  common  to  both 
^'^j  upon  the  strength  of  which  we  become 
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obliged  to  receiye  guch  or  such  a  tradition  for 
apostolical.  And  this  again  is  acknowledged 
not  to  be  any  divine  testimony ;  for  Ood  hath 
nowhere  determined  in  Divine  Writ  that  the 
epistle  inscribed  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Romans,  consisting  of  so  many  periods  as  now 
it  is  in  our  Bibles,  was  ever  written  by  that 
apostle ;  nor  are  there  any  inward  characters 
or  signatures,  or  beams  of  light,  in  the  writing 
itself,  that  can  be  admitted  or  pretended  as 
testimonies  of  this,  any  more  than  the  like  may 
exact  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  that  the 
Creed  called  the  Apostles^  was  indeed  in  the 
fiill  sense  of  it  delivered  to  the  Churches.  It 
remains,  then,  that  herein  on  both  sides  we 
rest  content  with  human  testimonies  of  nn- 
doubted  authority,  or  such  as  there  is  not  any 
rational  motive  to  distrust,  and  of  which  alone 
the  matter  is  capable.  For  as  in  case  of  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
whether  this  be  it  which  was  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  that  Church,  the  only  regular  way 
of  satisfying  that  question  is,  first  by  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  those  fiithers  and  councils 
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^  whom  it  wa6  de  facto  sufficiently  testified 
ttd  approTed  (viz.  by  examination  of  the  re- 
^orda  of  that  Church  to  whom  it  was  written, 
«iid  by  whom  received,  througli  the  hands  of 
^onie  trusty  messenger  of  that  apostle,  such 
^  Phoebe,  who  ministered  to  him,  and  by  other 
credible  ways  of  confirmation)  ;  and  secondly,  by 
^bftt  consequence  to  those  very  original  records 
^d  proof  of  undoubted  fidelity.  So  the  way 
^  trial  of  any  tradition  pretended  to  be  apos- 
^lical,  whether  it  be  such  or  no,  is  by  devolv- 

• 

^g  it  to  the  same  or  the  like  fathers  and  coun- 
^*1«;  which,  having  occasion  and  commodity  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  the  records 
^^  testimonies  of  those  churches  to  which  it  was 
Slivered,  found  it  sufficiently  testified  by  them, 
^  it  was  in  truth  according  as  is  pretended. 

**  *  Now  then  comes  the  upshot  of  the  inquiry, 
^■uit  qualifications  there  are  of  a  testimony  or 
*  testifier,  without  which  it  or  he  may  not 
^  thus  deemed  credible,  worthy  to  be  believed 
V  a  sober  Christian,  and  where  these  qualifi- 
^*«on8  are  to  be  found ;  which  when  we  have 
^<ie  resolved,   it   will  also  be  possible   for  us 
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to  pass  some  judgment  of  traditions  dnly  styled' 
apostolical,  which  as  such  most  be  allowed  to 
be  the  object  of  our  faith.  And  herein  I  shall 
hope,  also,  that  the  resolution  will  be  unques- 
tionable, if  it  be  boimded  by  those  three  terms 
to  which  Vincentius  Lirinensis/  (Another  disci- 
ple of  Vincent  of  Lirius  !)  Mn  his  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  heresies  and  innovations, 
hath  directed  us.  Universality,  Antiquity,  Con-' 
sent;  viz.  that  the  testimony  we  depend  on 
be  the  result  of  all  the  ancients  consenting,  or 
without  any  considerable  dissent,  or,  in  yet 
fewer  words,  a  Catholic  testimony  truly  suchj 
that  is,  in  all  respects,  of  place,  of  time,  of 
persons.  As  to  universality  of  place,  what- 
soever one  church  professes  to  have  received 
from  the  apostle  that  planted  it,  is  of  itself 
sufficient,  without  the  confirmation  of  all  others, 
to  beget  and  establish  belief  in  him  to  whom 
it  thus  testifies.  Whereupon  TertuUian  refers 
the  inquirer  to  that  Apostolic  Church  that  is 
next  him,  be  it  Corinth,  if  he  live  in  Achaia> 
Philippi,  or  Thcssalonica ;  Ephesus,  if  in  Asia ; 
or,  if  he  be  in  Italy,  Rome.     But  this  is  no 
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wther  to  be  extended  than  while  we  suppose, 
Without  inqoirj,  that  other  apostolical  churches 
«*ve  received,  and  are  ready  to  testify,  the  same ; 
^hich  presumption  or  supposal  must  then  cease, 
^hen  upon  inquiry  we  find  the  contrary.**  And 
^118  he  goes  on  to  prove  also  the  Catholic  tes- 
^'JJiony  of  time  and  persons. 

**  The  words  of  the  pious  Bishop  Morton*s 

'^^   will   and  testament   are   remarkable :    he 

■^ys,   *  I   have   sufficiently  declared  myself  to 

^he  world,  both  by  my  life  and  labours,  to  be 

^trne,  orthodox,  and  sincere  Christian  and  Pro- 

^^^tant,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 

^*    the   Primitive  Church,   professed   also   and 

Practised  in  the  Church  of  England.'    He  pro- 

^^ds  to  argue,  on  Catholic  grounds,   against 

*^^  supremacy  of  the  Pope,   in  these  words : 

'^Dd  I  heartily  wish  that  this,  and  all  other 

^fferences  now  on   foot   between  us  and   the 

*^Urch   of  Rome,    might   be   decided   by  the 

^^^^rine  and   practice  of  the    Church   fur  the 

^^t  five  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  for  that 

^th  been  my  design  in  all  my  writings."* 

**  Again :  *  If  I  had  not  believed  upon  suf- 
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fioient  evidence  that  the  saocession  of  bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England  had  been  l^gaHj 
derived  from  the  i^KistleSy  I  had  never  entend 
into  that  high  calling,  maA  lew  eontiniMd  ni. 
it  thns  long.^ 

«'  Dr.  Hickes,  in  his  '  Christian  Pkieaaood*^ 
writes,  <  He  that  will  not  Babnut  to  the 
current  evidence  of  the  ancient  litvigiea, 
thers,  and  councils,  may  bring  into 
versy,  not  to  mention  other  things 
by  the  Church  in  all  ages,  the  divine 
of  the  inspired  writings,  infimt  b^itisni, 
scopacy,  the  Lord^s  day,  and  even  the 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
at  once  blow  up  the  Catholic  fiuth  and 

^^Also,  in  his  defence  of  Dr.  John 
the  erudite   Prussian,  he  says,  *  I   beg  lea 
to  add  something  to  what  I  have  already 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  are  so  ready  to 
represent  such  lovers   of  Christian  antiquities 
as  he  was,  as  favourers  of  Popery  and  intr^^* 
ducers  of  Popish  doctrines,  or  at  least  as  pr^* 
parers  of  the  way  for  them,  because  they  vis^ 
and  endeavour  that  our  Church  may  be  eoD' 


■  •, 
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fin-med  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  ages,  by  restoring  her  to  some 
fe^  usages  which  they  cannot  but  wish  were 
obaeryed  by  her  and  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
'•  make  their  respective  reformations  more  per- 
J^ct^  according  to  true  Catholic  antiquity  and 
^i^yersality,  which  (to  use  a  very  much  abused 
phrase  by  Kirk  writers)  is  the  true  pattern  in 
^he  Mount.  But  though  conformity  to  this 
Pc^ttem  would  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  very 
'"^Och  for  the  honour,  and  better  for  the  peace 
««id  establishment  of  the  Church—' "" 

**  There  has  just  come  into  my  head,"  inter- 
cepted the  baronet,  calmly,  "  a  wise  saying 
^f  Richard  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist,**'  (Mr. 
■holmes  was  roused,)  "  which  I  must  repeat  to 
^Ur  friend,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  heard  it 
"®4bre  ;  it  is  in  these  words — and  Alfred  Chur- 
^U  will  gallantly  translate  them  to  his  fair 
^^nds  yonder :  '  Contra  rationem  nemo  sobrius, 

^^tra  Scripturam  nemo  Christianus,  contra  ec- 

^^^siam  nemo  Catholicus.' "" 

*'  I  have   not  met  with  them    before,''   ex- 

<ilaimed  the   Doctor,   "  but  indeed   they  shall 
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ever  be  engrayed  on  the  tablets  of  mj  mind ; 
and  who  would  think  they  conld  be  spoken 
by  one  who  canonized  Pym  the  regicide,  and 
other  desperate  characters  of  that  political 
party  P"" 

''  I  have  interrupted  you,^  said  the  baronet, 
apologizing ;  "  but  pray  proceed." 

**  Dr.  Hickes,**'  continued  the  Doctor,  **  far- 
ther goes  on  to  write  :  ^  I  must  also  pray  these 
gentlemen  to  consider,  whether  we  are  more 
mad,  to  use  their  expression,  for  antiquity, 
or  they  for  novelty  ;  or  which  of  the  two  mad- 
nesses is  most  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
benefit  and  service  of  the  Church.  Let  them 
seriously  consider,  whether  we  who  would  have 
the  Church  come  nearer  to  the  primitive  pattern 
of  antiquity,  or  they  who  would  have  her  go  far- 
ther from  it,  arc  more  justly  censurable  as  mad- 
men, and  as  disparagers  of  the  Reformation  ?  or 
which  of  us  it  is  that  would  serve  or  disserve 
the  Church  of  Rome  most:  we  who  would,  if 
we  could,  conform  our  Church  to  the  plan  of 
primitive  antiquity,  (imagine  the  third  century,) 
which  is  a  test  the  Romish  Church  can  neither 
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^dnre  nor  bear ;  or  they  who  wonld  deform  it 

• 

^  many  particulars  after  the  novel,  most  novel, 
pl^^orms  of  those  churches  and  congregations 
^hich  despise  antiquity  ?' — *  For  my  own  part, 
the  good  (I  might  say  the  apostolical)  cause 
^  primitive  antiquity,   which   I   have   endear 
▼omjed  with  others  to  revive,  makes  me  not 
^ly  not  value  their  censures,  but  rejoice  in 
^em  ;  and  I  here  declare,  that,  as  I  have  made 
^   my  study  to   distinguish   between  what  is 
^njy  primitive   and  what   is  truly  Popish  in 
^e  Church  of  Rome,   so  I  am   for  retaining 
^d  restoring  the  former,  though  I  reject  and 
detest   the   latter  as  much   as  any  of  them.'' 
I    find  also   in   other  works  that  Dr.  Hickes 
^P^aks  exactly  in  the  same  tone,  stating,  that 
^here  cannot  be  a  more  effectual  defensative 
'^S^inst  the    Roman   heresy   than   a  free   and 
^partial  revival  of  primitive  principles,  as  we 
^^d  them  to  have   been  at  first  delivered  by 
^^   blessed    Lord    and    His    apostles    to    the 
^nrch,  and  to  have  been  faithfully  and  re- 
ligiously kept  by  the  same  for  more  than  four 
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'^  The  language  of  Dr.  Hickes,^  obsenred 
Alfred  Churton,  ''is  most  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  times  iu  which  we  live,  for  the  same  irra- 
tional attack  is  made  on  Catholic  Christians 
now,  as  in  his  time.^^ 

''  And  may  I  ask,^  said  Reginald,  ^*  whether 
this  is  the  same  Dr.  Hickes  of  whom  Bishop 
Home  spoke  so  favourably  ?^ 

"  It  is,""  answered  Dr.  Hookwell ;  "  for 
Bishop  Home,  when  attacked  for  his  attach- 
ment to  Hutchinsonian  principles,  (doctrines 
that  in  those  days  made  as  much  stir  at  Oxford 
as  the  sound  Catholic  views  of  eminent  and  holy 
men  do  now,)  was  told  that  such  principles  were 
not  consonant  with  proper  views  of  the  Church; 
and  therefore,  in  reading  such  works  as  might 
arm  him  with  power  to  confute  his  adversaries, 
he  writes  of  Dr.  Hickes  thus  :  ^  Hickes  follows 
them  (Romanists)  through  all  their  objections, 
unravels  their  sophistry,  and  confirms  all  he 
says  with  exact  and  elaborate  prooft.  He 
shows  the  greatest  knowledge  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity,  of  fathers,  councils,   and   the  consti- 
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Mum  and  diflcipline  of  the  Church  in  the  iint 

ud  parest  ages  of  it.  This  kind  of  learning 
ii  of  much  greater  value  and  consequence  than 
naay  now  apprehend.  What,  next  after  the 
KUe,  can  demand  a  Christianas  attention  be- 
five  the  history  of  the  Church,  purchased  by 
^  blood  of  Christ,  founded  by  inspired 
apostles,  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  love  and 
^j,  which  made  a  heaven  upon  earth  even 
in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  enabled  them 
^  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  tnith's  sake  ? '  ^ 

"  This  shows,^  said  Reginald,  '^  Bishop 
Homers  attachment  to  the  voice  of  the  Primi- 
^▼e  Church ;  and  it  gathers  strength  from  the 
^  that  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
(an  everlasting  work)  he  has  followed  the  plan 
^  the  writers  in  the  Primitive  Church,  in  ap- 
Vfyig  them  as  prophecies  and  delineations  of 
^  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  reign  of  the 

**  Indeed  it   does,''   replied  Dr.   Hookwell ; 

^d  the  good  bishop  continued  in  this  path 

^ugh  life,   for  his   worthy  biographer   tells 
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US,  that  ^  to  the  best  writers  of  the  beat  ages^ 
(alludiDg  to  the  Primitiye  Choroh)  *  he  put  him- 
self to  school  very  early.**  ^ 

"  And  may  I  ftirther  inquire,^  said  Regi- 
nald, ^^  who  this  Dr.  Grabe  was,  of  whom  so 
much  18  spoken  favourably  ?^ 

'^  He  was  a  native  of  Prussia,^  answered 
Dr.  Hookwell,  ^'  who  settled  and  took  orders 
in  England  under  the  patronage  of  William 
the  Third  and  Queen  Anne.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  Royal  library, 
and  other  theological  and  critical  works ;  and  I 
think  it  is  in  his  essay  on  the  two  Arabic  manu- 
scripts that  he  writes,  *  I  commend  Mr.  Which 
ton  for  declaring  himself  against  the  abuses 
or  defects  of  particular  churches,  whether  Ro- 
manist or  Reformed,  or  both,  where  he  hath 
on  his  side  not  only  the  consent  of  many  other 
Christian  nations,  but  also  the  ancient  Chmch 
over  all  the  world,  besides  the  plain  testimo- 
nies of  Scripture ;  of  which,  and  the  like,  any 
Christian  divine  may  and  ought  to  speak  or 
write  his  mind  freely,   as   occasion  offers  or 
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Mceasity   requires."      Again,   in  his  work  on 
the  form  of  Encharistal  consecration,  he  says, 
^That  action,  which  in  the  celebration  of  the 
My  Eucharist  hath   ever   been   performed  in 
d  Christian  Churches  throughout  the  whole 
^d  by  orthodox  priests, — that  action,  I  say, 
IB  doubtless  of  apostolical   tradition,   and   in- 
(titoted  by  Christ,  although  it  is  not  in  plain 
Wins  recorded  by  the  holy  evangelists,   and 
<^t  therefore  to  be  still   devoutly  observed 
>n  the    celebration     of   that    holy    mystery/ 
Again :  ^  The  form  of  consecration  and  opinion 
rf  the    consecrated   elements,   in   which   both 
(Relics  and  heretics  in  the  age  immediately 
*Jcceeding  the  holy  apostles   have  agreed   to- 
S^her;   and  which  ever  since  has  been  kept 
^  all  ancient  churches,   and   is   by   some  of 
^  £Either8    expressly   reckoned   amongst    the 
^written  apostolical  traditions ;  and  is,  more- 
®^«r,  hinted  at   in   the   very   writings  of  the 
I      NewTestament,^-cometh  undoubtedly  from  the 
*P<*tle8,   if  not  from   our  Lord  himself,   and 
^^ght  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  changed ; 
Chemise  it  will  make  the  consecration  doubt- 
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ful,  or  at  least  unla^'ful  for  them  that  under- 
stand this  matter.^  Much  more  might  I  cite/' 
continued  the  Doctor,  ^^  from  this  excellent 
Dr.  Ernest  Grabe;  but,  in  order  to  show  his 
zealous  feeling  in  the  matter,  I  will  only  just 
give  these  words  from  Dr.  Lee^s  Preface  to  Dr. 
Kniglit^s  ^  Primitive  Christianity  Vindicated/ 
He  writes :  '  Much  rather  would  I  desire  to 
prosecute  another  design,  which  was  suggested 
to  me  upon  his  death-bed  by  my  friend  and 
brother,  Dr.  Grabe,  and  which  he  made  a  vow 
also  to  perform  (if  it  had  pleased  God  to  re- 
store him  to  the  Church),  laying  aside  for  the 
time  all  other  studies  whatsoever  ;  and  nothing 
truly  lies  so  deep  at  my  heart,  (and  I  think 
ought  to  lie  so  at  the  heart  of  every  Christian,) 
as  to  endeavour  by  all  means  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  which 
Christ  and  His  apostles  have  laid.^  ^"^ 

^^  Amen,  and  Amen  !^^  responded  Sir  John. 
And  at  this  moment  the  huge  clock  in  the 
western  tower  having  given  notice  of  a  later 
hour  than  the  happy  circle  were  aware  of,  the 
baronet  suggested  a  cessation  of  the  argument 
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for  that  night ;  on  condition  onljfy  he  added  with 
emphasis,  that  the  learned  Doctor  would  pro- 
mise,  as  far  as  man  can  promise  anything,  a 
renewal  of  his  edifying  discourse  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Cecile  and  Emily  retired  after  prayers,  we 
may  be  sure,  to  discuss  eagerly  what  they  had 
just  heard.  Ere  they  sought  repose,  Emily  re- 
marked, that  she  would  write  to  her  friend 
Agnes  Petre,  who  was  now  either  gone  or  on 
the  eve  of  going  with  her  noble  parents  abroad. 
This  amiable  and  lovely  girl  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  our  heroine,  and  much  correspondence 
had  passed  between  them.  Her  last  visit  to 
Swanbonme  had  been  productive  of  great  plea- 
sure, and  Emily  regretted  her  inability  to  win 
over  her  dear  young  friend  from  the  errors 
of  Rome  to  the  one  Catholic  faith :  she,  how- 
ever, earnestly  hoped  that  on  some  future  visit 
her  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  more  success. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  a  conference  between  Sir  James  Croft  Lord  Deputy, 
Archbishop  Dowdal  the  Primate,  and  Doctor  Staples  Bi- 
shop of  Meath  (a.d.  1551),  when  the  Lord  Deputy,  most 
anxious  to  bring  the  Primate,  a  warm  supporter  of  Roman 
doctrine  and  discipline,  to  use  the  Liturgy  established  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  called  to  his  aid  the  valuable  services  of 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  had  been  early  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  Reformation. 

Archbishop.  Are  Erasmuses  writings  more  powerful 
than  the  precepts  of  the  mother  Church  ? 

Bishop  of  Meath.  Not  more  than  the  Holy  Catholic 
one,  yet  more  than  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  as  that  Church 
hath  nin  into  several  errors  since  St.  Ambrose's  days ! 

Bishop  Manft  Hittory  of  Irelandf  p.  200. 

A  SPLENDID  morning  shone  on  the  happy 
party  at  Swan  bourne  Hall,  who  were  soon 
engaged  in  renewing  their  theological  conver* 
sation,  being  desirous  to  **  make  the  most"  of 
their  good  and  learned  friend,  for  it  was  but 
seldom  that  he  could  escape  from  his  laborious 
avocations  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  the  sen- 
sible and  united  family  of  Swanboume  HalL 


[■ 
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After  some  preliminary  remarks.  Dr.  Hook- 
^ell  again  referred  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
^  a  later  period,  observing,  that  he  could 
prove  that  the  Anglo-catholic  writers  of  the 
preteot  day  were  only  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  best  of  those  divines. 

*^In  Mr.  Leslie's  dissertation  concerning 
ecclesiastical  history,^  said  the  Doctor,  **  we 
lee  the  matter  decided  with  the  gravity  and 
uthority  of  a  lord-chancellor  administering 
ouuter-of-fact  law.  He  writes,  *  In  ecclesias- 
^  history,  and  there  only,  I  may  say,  is 
^  decision  of  all  controverted  points  in 
^vinity,  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline; 
^  every  one  of  them  must  be  determined 
h  matter  of  /act.  It  is  not  refining,  and 
entidsms,  and  our  notions  of  things ;  but  what 
^w  faith  was  which  at  the  first  was  delivered 
'®  the  saints.  This  is  matter  of  fact^  and 
*«t(  he  determined  by  evidence.  And  where 
■^y  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  disputed, 
^he  best  evidence  is  from  those  fathers  of 
^e  Church  who  lived  in  the  apostolical  age, 
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and  learned  the  truth  from  the  moodis  of  the 

apostles  themselves,  such  as  St.  Ckmanty  Ifpi* 

tius,  Polycarp,  Sec.    These  mast  best  iatm 

the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  wvnrds  defifcnS 

by  the  apostles.    And  next  to  them,  Iftsy  ta 

foham  they  did  deliver  the  Mine,  and  so  ob 

through  the  several  ages  of  the  dnmhii 

thb  day;  and  those  doctrinei^  and  that  gi- 

vemment  of  the  Church  which  has  tUs  cf^ 

dence,  must  be  the  truth.    And  they  who  r^ 

fuse  to  be  determined  by  this  rule  are  jvoAj 

to    be    suspected;    nay,    they   give  evidcstt 

against    themselves    that   they   are    depsrtel 

from  the  truth.'    Again  he  says,  *  We  sDov 

the  Church   to  be  the  best  interpreter  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures;    that  is,   the  Church  fio* 

the   beginning.      That  which   has  been  btf 

by  all   Christian   churches  and   at   all  tiiM' 

we  will  certainly  believe  ! '  '^ 

"  The  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lirius  again '  ■• 
terposed  Reginald. 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  Doctor;  **t^ 
Leslie  mentions  Vincent  of  Lirius's  nik  ^ 
large,  and  approves  of  iL    And  thus  he  wiit^ 
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of  the  Church  of  England  in  his  celebrated 
tnct  on  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
ifter  drawing  an  ingenious  picture  of  the 
various  paths  in  which  Christians  and  reli- 
gionists walk  :  '  The  Church  of  Kngland  shows 
hv  commission  to  be  a  guide  upon  this  road 
to  heaven,  derived  by  succession  from  the 
^pottks^  with  a  competent,  though  not  an 
infallible,  authority.  The  Dissenters  have  no 
^tnmission  or  succession  to  show.  They  have 
thrust  themselves  as  guides  upon  the  road, 
of  their  own  heads,  not  above  one  hundred 
Md  fifty  years  ago,  in  utter  contempt  and 
opposition  to  all  the  guides  of  God''s  appoint- 
"™cnt  from  the  days  of  the  n|)ostles.  And 
they  have  no  authority  at  all  either  to  preach 
the  Word  or  to  sign  and  seal  the  covenant 
^nich  God  has  made  with  man  in  tlie  holy 
•■^^raments  of  his  institution,  nor  to  bless  in  his 
^^^,  This  honour  they  have  taken  to  them- 
*^lves,  which  the  apo.stle  says,  '  no  man  can 
^te  to  himself  but  he  tliat  is  called  of  God, 
**^a8  Aaron.' 
*' Bishop   Bisse   (of  Hereford),  in   a  noted 
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discourse,  says,  *  So  the  ancient  writings  and 
interpretations  of  the  fathers,   the  authority 
of  each  taking  place  with  their  antiquity,  have 
been,   are,   ought,  and  must  be,   the  rule  of 
judging  in  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
Such  is  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
next  in   degree,  as  in   time,   to  that  of  the 
apostles ;  the  fathers  as  interpreters,  the  apos- 
tles as    inditers  of    the   Holy   Gospel:    berth 
called   to  be  preachers  of  it;  both   our  an* 
cestors  in  the  Christian  priesthood.    And  those 
that  are  sons,  who  believe  the  inspiration  of 
the  one,  generally  submit  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  other.' 

**  Mr.  Laurence^  the  distinguished  author  of 
*  Lay  Baptism  Invalid,'  writes,  '  I  am  not  to 
be  put  off  with  the  authority  of  any  great 
names,  separate  from  Scripture  and  the  con* 
sentient  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  for 
this  has  caused  too  much  error  in  the  world 
already,  and  it  is  high  time  now  to  reform 
from  it.'  Again,  '  As  for  others,  who  may 
blame  me  for  dissenting  from  their  notions, 
I  care  not  for  their  censures,  since  in  so  dis- 
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^tiog  I  oppose  not  any  practice  of  the  truly 
•ndent  Catholic  Church/—*  I  tell  him  further, 
^t  his  proposed  form  was  not  more  ancient 
^*^tuk  the  ninth  century,  a  very  corrupt  age 
^f  the  Church ;  and  therefore,  if  it  had  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  lay 
Baptism,  as  it  was  not,  it  would  not  have 
l^een  a  Catholic  form,  it  would  not  have  had 
Ae  noble  characters  of  antiquity,  universality, 
*Od  consent,  which  are  certainly  necessary  for 
^e  recommending  of  a  form,  valid  for  so  great 
*  purpose.' — '  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
^osequence  to  distinguish  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  practices ;  because  particular,  especi- 
*Uy  modern  churches,  may  take  up,  and  have 
^<^Uowed,  practices  unlawful  in  themselves, 
^nich  the  truly  ancient  Catholic  Church  was 
^^ays  a  stranger  to,  and  did  never  in  the 
^^^t  countenance  by  her  example.  We  pious- 
V  believe,  that  the  truly  ancient  Catholic 
^Hurch,  properly  so  called,  never  took  up 
^^  practice  of  what  was  unlawful  in  itself, 
^oygh  some  particular  churches,  especially 
^'^^^^m  ones,  did ;  and  therefore  we  conclude, 
Vol.  II.  N 
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that  the  practices  of  some  particular  churches 
are  many  times  no  argument  at  all  that  audi 
their  practices  are  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church,  when  the  ancient  Catholic  Church 
herself  did  never  by  her  practice  give  teatK 
mony  to  their  lawfulness/ 

^^The  learned  Doctor  Cave,  in  the  dedication 
to  his  *  Primitive  Christianity,^  remarks,  *  I 
beheld  religion  generally  laid  waste,  and  Chris- 
tianity ready  to  draw  its  last  breath,  stifled  and 
oppressed  with  the  vices  and  impieties  of  a  de- 
bauched and  profligate  age ;  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  recovery  whereof,  and  the  reducing 
things  (if  possible)  to  the  ancient  standard,  is 
the  design  of  the  book  here  ofiered/  And  in 
his  able  work  itself  he  says,  *  But,  certainly,  if 
in  controverted  cases  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Church,  and  those  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  apostles,  be  (as  no  man  can  deny  it 
is)  the  best  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
the  dispute,  one  would  think,  should  be  at  an 
end/ 

*^  Bishop   Potter    writes,    *I   have    always 
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thought  it  tbe  beat  method  of  discovering  the 
fnuine  aense  of  the  Scriptures,  to  compare 
ilteni  vith  the  practice  of  the  first  Christians, 
vho  had  far  better  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  judgment  of  the  apostles 
^hanwe  can  pretend  to  at  this  distance,  and 
^>Boot  generally  be  supposed,  in  those  times  of 
dttger  and  persecution,  when  there  was  no  mo- 
tive to  profess  Christianity  but  the  preserving 
^  ft  good  conscience,  to  have  wilfully  corrupted 
^  deviated  in  any  respect  from  the  dirine 
wacles.' 

''Mr.  Dodwell  says,  in  his  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  *  Where  bishops  differ,  I  have  endea- 
voured as  well  as  I  was  able  to  recommend 
pninitive  antiquity  as  the  best  standard  of 
^tholic  and  apostolic  revelations,  wherein 
^^  must  all  meet,  if  they  would  ever  retrieve 
^•t  Catholic  communion  for  which  the  Primi- 
^^'^e Church  is  so  deservedly  famous;  and  it 
^U  be  more  practicable,  if  it  be  in  the  same 
^^'^s,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  what  was 
^^  insisted  on/  To  the  bishop  he  also  writes, 

1  should  be  much  happier  if  you  would  be 

n8 
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pleased  to  purge  yourself  from  any  objectioo  of 
this  kind  ;  and  if  you  would  suffer  the  mighty 
grace  of  God  to  prevail  with  you  to  return  to 
your  first  love  of  primitive  Christianity  in  its 
purity,  as  becomes  a  true  son  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  a  true  father  of  our  Church  of 
England,  which  has  always  professed  a  venera- 
tion for  what  could  plead  a  precedent  in  thoae 
truly  religious  ages.**  ^ 

'<  But,  I  thought^  inquired  Alfred  Chur- 
ton,  ^'  that  Bishop  Burnet  always  held  sacred 
the  voice  of  the  Primitive  Church?  ** 

^ Alwaysy*  answered  Dr.  Hookwell,  *'is  a 
hard  word,  when  even  Origen,  Tertullian,  and 
many  great  bishops  are  not  alwayi  in  the  right 
track.  The  love  of  innovation,  or  the  want  of 
thorough  information  on  some  points,  may  lead 
a  man  astray,  when  he  may  on  the  whole  be 
right.  Bishop  Burnet  certainly  wrote  on  a 
prominent  occasion,  ^  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  she  does  all  things  in 
agreement  with  the  fathers  and  antiquity,  and 
every  son  of  the  Church  should  make  the 
fathers  his  main  study/  " 
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Quite  satisfactory,^  said  Alfred  Churton, 
unwilling  to  interrupt  the  Doctor  a  moment 
longer. 

*^  In  Dod well's  treatise  there  is  much  that  is 
wisely,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  and  usefully 
written.  He  says,  in  writing  against  occasional 
communion,  *  So  infinitely  wiser  are  the  senti- 
ments of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  discover- 
able from  the  consentient  tradition  of  the  next 
ages,  than  the  uncertain  reasonings  from  the 
sacred  historical  books,  at  the  distance  of  near- 
ly seventeen  centuries,  by  those  who  designedly 
exclude  the  help  of  that  tradition,  that  very 
consideration  makes  the  hypothesis  now  men- 
tioned far  more  likely  than  any  of  our  pretend- 
ed new  discoveries.  These  principles,  so  de- 
structive of  the  licentious  notions  of  occasional 
communion,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  apostoli- 
cal, though  they  had  no  other  evidence  of  their 
being  so  than  their  being  received  universally 
in  the  next  ages  to  the  apostles^  and  then  being 
fundamental  to  all  the  discipline  that  was  exer- 
cised in  those  most  exemplary  ages.' — *  Our  ad- 
versaries themselves  find  how  difficult  it  is  to 
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determine  from  the  Scriptures  what  govern- 
ment was  ]eft  in  the  Church  by  the  apostles, 
and  how  miserably  they  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  it,  of  which  it  was  impose 
sible  for  any  incorporated  Christian  to  be  igno- 
rant then ;  so  small  a  share  it  is  of  what  every 
Christian  then  knew  that  can  now  be  recovered 
by  the  most  exquisite  learning/ 

*^  Plainly,  and  wisely  too,  speaks  the  learned 
Mr.  Collier,  one  who  exhibited  the  profoundctt 
research  on  any  subject  he  took  in  hand.  Let 
me  extract  here  and  there  from  his  able  works. 
He  writes,  *  Now,  that  the  authority  of  the  pri* 
mitive  Church  may  claim  preference  to  that  <»f 
the  modern  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  first  ages 
were  times  of  zeal  and  knowledge,  of  disinter* 
estedness  and  courage,  of  miracles  and  martyr* 
dom.  The  fathers  lived  nearest  the  apostles, 
and  some  of  them  conversed  with  themu  From 
this  circumstance  they  had  the  advantage  of 
traditionary  expositions.  They  must  be  beat 
acquainted  with  the  proverbial  expressions  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  with  the  customs  to  which 
the    Scripture    alludes,   with    the    force   and 
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phmeology  of  the  language ;  to  which  we  may 

^d,  extraordinary  illumination  and  superna- 

tunl  effuaioDS  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  un- 

oammon  in  the  first  ages.     And  as  for  matters 

c*f  goTemment,  worship,  and  ceremonies,  the 

ancients  have  still  a  further  claim  to  regard ; 

for  here  the  apostW  practice,  and  that  of  their 

ixxamediate  successors,  was  an  evidence  of  their 

^T^probation,  and  the  best  comment  on  their 

Waitings.' 

**  Mr.  Collier  laid  down  these  clear  and  defi- 
nite rules  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tradition : 
^^int,  where  there  is  any  plain  opposition  be- 
^^een  Scripture  and  tradition,  there  the  Scrip- 
^^^re  must  be  followed.    Secondly,  that  no  such 
t^lain  contradiction  is  to  be  found  where  tradi- 
^H3ii  appears  early  and  general.     Thirdly,  that 
^^^Uon  is  necessary  to  explain  some  passages 
^  Scripture,  where  the  sense  is  not  clear  and 
^^^diiputable ;  and  that  without  this  supplemen- 
^  assistance  neither   the  necessity  of  infant 
^ptism,  nor  the  obligation  to  keep  Sunday, 
^  be  made   out.      Fourthly,    that    without 
^^tion  we  cannot  prove  the  Old  and   New 
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Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood.     Fifthly, 

that  where  the  tradition  for  Chrittian  worship 

is  equally  clear  and  general  with  that  which 

vouches  for  some  part  of  the  canon  of  the  New 

Testament,  there  the  ground  and  origin  of  such 

worship  must  be  allowed  the  same  credit ;  for, 

where  the  attestation  is  equal,  the  authority 

must  be  so  too.' 

"  *  Whether  those  who  direct  their  worship 

by  the  practice  of  the  four  first  centuries  can 

fairly  be  called  new  reformers,  the  reader  must 
judge.     I  desire  to  know  what  authority  any 

particular  society  of  Christians  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  desert  from  the  custom  of  the 
universal  Church,  from  early  and  more  enlight- 
ened ages,  and  which  were  better  guides^  as 
being  much  nearer  the  fountaitCs  head^  than 
those  so  long  behind  them  P  And  if  they  had 
no  good  warrant  for  stepping  out  of  the  old 
paths,  the  fences  of  a  modem  constitution 
signify  little.'  —  *  That  this  was  the  practice  of 
the  universal  Church,  St.  Augustine  is  dear 
and  decisive ;  and,  since  nothing  but  certain 
evidence  will  satisfy  our  author,  here  he  has  it. 
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Here  is   the  attestation   of  a]l   Christendom. 

Here  is  number,  weight,  and  authority,  with  a 

^tness!     And  is  not  the  practice  of  the  uni- 

^^lal  Church  a  good  ground   for   reliance? 

^^t!   not   in  those  early  and    unblemished 

H^?  in   those  happy  times,   when  learning, 

^  piety,  and  right  belief  had  so  visible  an  as- 

^^eudant?' 

*'Aiid  may  not  this  other  passage,^  asked 
^hc  Doctor,  **  exemplify  the  tendency  of  opi- 
'^^on  in  our  own  days? — for  what,  in  fact,  is 
^f^sent  but  a  species  of  insubordination  and 
Pt^de? — and  what  is  there  on  the  Anglo-ca- 
^olic  side  but  meekness,  self-denial,  and  du- 
^'ul  submission  ? 

^*  Mr.  Collier  continues :  *  It  was  a  maxim 

^ith  Luther   and    his  adherents,  to  resign  to 

^^thing  but   a  text   of   Scripture,   of  which 

^■^emselves  were   to  be  the  expositors.^     The 

"ible  was  God's,  but  the  comment  was  their 

^^n.    As  for  antiquity,   they  had  no  regard 

^^^  it.      Calvin   likewise  was    much    of    the 

^niie  mind  :    he  gives   no   deference  to  anti- 

H^ty,  and  seems  to  confine  the  rule  of  worship 
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to  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  These 
men,  though  they  discovered  some  errors,  tdl 
into  others  :  particularly  Calvin  and  his  fol- 
lowers held  some  principles  very  destructive  of 
the  public  peace.  Knox  rails  upon  the  Em- 
peror and  our  Queen  Mary :  he  preached  up 
rank  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  maintained  it 
by  principles.  Beza  commends  the  Scots  for 
their  resolution  in  rising  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Calvin  congratulates  Knox  for  animat- 
ing the  people  to  fight  their  sovereigns.  Thus 
these  refiners  upon  the  fathers  maltreated  the 
persons  of  princes,  and  insulted  their  authority. 
They  preached  up  the  people  to  insurrection 
and  madness,  made  the  pulpit  sound  a  charge 
against  the  government,  enlightened  with  gun- 
powder, and  proved  their  points  with  mortar 
and  cannon.  I  hope  Calvin  and  Knox,  and 
some  others  of  their  principlesi)  mean  well;  I 
wish  their  errors  may  be  overlooked  :  but  then 
I  cannot  help  saying,  their  precedent  is  dan- 
gerous to  follow.  /  should  rather  suggest  a 
preference  for  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireneus^for 
the  Christians  in  I'ertulUant  for  St.  CypriatSj 
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Amobius^  &c.  These  shining  lights  were  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  matters  now  in  debate.  They 
prayed  for,  honoured,  and  obeyed  even  hea- 
then princes ;  and,  being  pure  and  peaceable, 
were  much  more  likely  to  be  directed  by  the 
wisdom  from  above.  I  say,  I  should  rather 
suggest  a  preference  for  these  primitive,  non- 
resisting  fathers,  than  resign  to  the  novdties  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  be  governed  by  the 
tenets  of  those  men,  who  in  se^^eral  countries 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  pressed 
their  reformation  with  fire  and  sword.  In 
short,  to  give  these  moderns  a  superiority  of 
sense,  a  deeper  penetration,  and  a  more  gvard* 
ing  conscience  than  the  fathers  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  —  io  make  them 
thus  an  overbalance  to  antiquity,  is  to  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  those  learned  apologists  of  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom^  and  the  Jlower  of  man'- 
kind.  To  do  this  is  in  efiect  to  affirm,  that  the 
river  runs  clearest  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  spring-head,  and  that  truth  is  best  discover- 
ed when  supernatural  light  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  assistances  of  heaven  least  visible.^  ^ 
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**l8  it  not  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  His* 
tory,"  asked  Reginald,  ''  that  the  PostulaU  of 
Bishop  Hall  are  given  ?  ** 

**  It  is,"^  replied  the  Doctor ;  *^  and  these  are 
the  principles,  I  think,  to  which  you  allude* 
and  on  which  the  bishop  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  reasoning : — 

**  First,  —  that  government,  which  was  of 
apostolic  origin,  cannot  be  denied  to  stand 
upon  divine  right. 

"  Secondly, — not  only  a  government  which 
was  expressly  commanded,  but  that  which  was 
practised  and  recommended  by  the  apostles  to 
the  Church,  ought  in  reason  to  pass  for  an 
apostolical  institution. 

**  Thirdly,  —  a  government  set  up  by  the 
apostles  by  divine  inspiration  was  designed  for 
perpetuity,  and  not  merely  for  the  bene6t  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

*^  Fourthly,  —  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Church  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles  is 
the  best  comment  both  upon  the  practice  and 
writings  of  the  apostles. 

*^  Fifthly, — we  ought  not  to  entertain  so  ill 
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^  Opinion  of  the  holy  fathers  and  primitive 
'iiWyn  of  the  Church,  as  to  suppose  that 
^hejr  who  immediately  succeeded  the  apostles 
■^  either  inclination  or  hardiness  enough  to 
^t  up  an  exceptionable  government,  or  even 
^^UDge  the  one  they  had  received. 

*^  Sixthly,  —  supposing  their  presumption 
*^^  been  of  this  character,  yet  it  would  not 
*^ve  lieen  in  their  power  to  have  spread  their 
^novations  so  universally  throughout  Chris- 
tendom in  so  short  a  time. 

*  Seventhly,  —  that  ancient  records  of  the 
*^istory  of  the  Church,  and  the  writings  of  the 
^^«t  fathers,  are  of  better  authority  for  the 
Prtmitive  form  of  Church-government  than 
^**at  of  this  last  age. 

•*  Eighthly,  —  those  tenets,  which  in  many 
^^ttential  points  are  new  and  unheard  of,  ought 
^o  be  suspected. 

**  Ninthly, —  to  revolt  from  the  practice  of 
^he  universal  Church,  from  the  apostles  to 
^^vin,  and  run  into  a  modern  scheme,  can 
^  no  less  than  a  scandalous  singularity  i 

•*  These  are  a  few  of  Bishop  Hall's  Postu- 
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lata,   on   which  he  founds  substantial  argu- 
ments, well  worthy  our  deep  consideration.'' 
Do  let  me  ask  one  question,^'  said  Emily, 

for  Reginald  has  just  been  whispering  about 
it.  Does  not  this  same  author  mention  the 
learned  Prussian,  Dr.  Orabe^  of  whom  we  were 
speaking  last  night?  I  should  like  so  much 
to  hear  of  him.*" 

**  Yes,*  answered  the  Doctor,  '^  in  the  Iburth 
volume  of  his  great  Historical  Dictionary  there 
is  an  interesting  notice  of  Dr.  John  JSmeat 
Orabe ;  and  another  erudite  writer  states,  that 
*  he  was  remarkably  diligent  and  curioos  in 
searching  out  the  remains  of  the  ancient  here- 
tics as  well  as  of  the  orthodox,  that,  thus  esfia- 
mining  the  one  by  the  other,  he  might  be  the 
better  qualified  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
both.  As  to  the  settling  of  his  religion,  be 
inquired  with  sincerity  and  exactness,  dia- 
charged  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  kept 
his  understanding  weU  balanced.  The  pro- 
spect of  secular  advantage,  the  afiection  of 
friends  and  relations,  sat  with  no  bias  upon 
his  mind.     He  had  no  regard  to  anything  but 
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evidence  and  right  doctrine,  and  nothing  but 
'mon  and  truth  governed  his  choice.  It  was 
M  his  principle  to  act  by  implicit  faith,  and 
^  rdigion  upon  trust :  no,  he  thought  him- 
idf  oUiged  to  bring  things  of  this  nature  to 
the  test,  and  compared  them  with  the  origi- 
ttb.' 

**Aod  I  will  here  mention,*^  continued  the 
l^tor,  **  a  few  words  from  his  dedication  of 

Ii^eiifieus  to  the  King  of  Prussia^  where,  speak* 

• 

*g  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Protest- 

*>t  churches,  he  acquaints  his  Prussian  Ma- 

• 

J^y,  ^  that  the  only  expedient  to  accommo- 
°^  matters,  and  bring  these  differences  to  a 
"H>py  conclusion,  is  to  make  primitive  usage  the 
^^^fidard  of  the  reformation^  and  govern  tbem- 
^dves  by  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  ages 
Pnor  to  Constantine  the  Great.  That  this 
^ght  to  be  the  rule  with  respect  to  doctrine, 
w^bistration  of  the  sacraments,  the  hierarchy 
^  discipline  of  the  Church  :  that  where  Cal- 
^  and  Luther  go  off  from  this  direction,  they 
^ght  to  be  discarded  and  given  up ;  and  that 
^here  any  divines  or  modem  authority  strike 
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out  of  the  primitive  path,  and  remove  the  an- 
cient landmarks  laid  by  the  fathers,  we  are  to 
leave  them  :  that  an  injudicious  aversion  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church  has  car- 
ried some  reformers  to  the  other  extreme,  sui^ 
prised  their  judgment,  and  made  them  under- 
value antiquity :  that  the  best  way  to  under* 
stand  primitive  doctrine,  primitive  worship  and 
government,  is  to  consult  the  ancient  fathers 
who  taught  and  governed  the  Church.** 

«  Thank  you,*"  cried  Emily,  "  I  think  I 
shall  soon  understand  these  matters;  for  the 
authorities  whom  you  quote  express  themsdvet 
plainly,  and  without  mystery.^ 

**  Plain  words  best  become  plain  truth,^  said 
the  Doctor,  smiling ;  '*  but  I  must  hasten  on, 
or  Leeds  will  hardly  see  me  this  day.*  And 
he  proceeded  :  **  Bishop  Ounning  (of  Ely) 
writes,  ^  Reason  and  experience,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  all  wise  men  in  the  Church  of  Ood^ 
ancient  and  modem,  the  House  of  Wisdom, 
councils,  fathers,  and  our  own  Church  in  par- 
ticular, have  directed  and  commanded  us  not 
to  interpret  Scripture  in  things  of  public  oon- 
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cmment  to  the  Churches  rule  of  believing  or 

acting,  but  as  we  find  it  interpreted  by  the  holy 

fithen  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  as  they  had 

f^ved  it  from  those  before  them :  inasmuch 

^  the  leaving  of  every  man  to  make  anything 

^'f  any  text,  to  the  opposing  of  any  constantly- 

'•cdved   doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Church 

UniTersal,  leaves  all  bold  innovators,  who  can 

*^t  draw  disciples  after  them,  to  be  as  much 

law^givers  to  the  Church  by  their  uncontrol- 

W>le  law-interpreting,  as  any  pope  or  enthu- 
* 
■"ast  can  pretend  to ;  and  hath  been,  and  ever 

^1  be,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  ground  of 

^'^t  heresies  and    schisms,   brought  into   the 

^orld  by  men  who,  departing  from  the  sense 

^  the  Church,  pervert  the  Scriptures  to  their 

^^  and  others*  destruction.^ 

Bishop   Peploe,  too,  often  argues  in  this 

'"'•Quer:  *  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  prin- 

^pWs  no  less  unjustifiable, — such  as  maintain- 

* 

^H  mere  private  sentiments  against  the  uni- 
^^fBal  judgment  of  Christians  in  all  ages,' 

*Dr.    Sherlock    observes   of    an    argument 
^^%t  the  Socinians,  *  This  is  an  unanswer- 
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able  argument,  so  long  as  we  can  suppose  the 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  were  preserved  entire; 
which  it  visibly  was,  at  least  till  the  first 
Nicene  Council.'  And  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wall  says  truly,  *  There  is  no  Christian  that 
loves  to  hear  or  to  admit  that  all  the  ancient 
Churches  preached  otherwise  than  he  does  in  a 
controverted  matter.' 

*^  Dr.  Marshall,  in  his  evangelical  work  en- 
titled the  ^  Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church,'  thus  writes:  'The  serious 
Christian,  wherever  founds  is  desired  to  per- 
use these  papers  with  that  impartial  candour 
which  the  author  hopes  he  writes  them  with. 
That  stale  and  fcetid  imputation  of  Popery  is 
what  he  despises,  from  a  consciousness  that  be 
does  not  deserve  it,  and  from  a  full  persuasion 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  fix  it  upon  him 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  either  with  him  or 
his  subject.  He  writes  for  a  restoration  of 
that  discipline  to  its  ancient  purity  which  the 
novelties  of  Popery  have  corrupted,  and  con- 
veyed to  us  not  so  fully  cleared  as  we  would 
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^ih  it  were  from   the  stains  it  hath  thence 

Contracted.    But   why,   then,   may  not  those 

who  desire  a  conformity  to  primitive  manners 

Rnd  to  apostolic  usages  be  indulged  in  such  a 

Treasonable  demand?     Why  should    they   not 

^  assisted  in  their  pious  purpose,  and  have  it 

ftt  least  in  their  power  to  follow  the  ancient 

Church?     This,   if   it  shall   appear    to   have 

Wd  really  granted  by  Christ  to  his  apostles, 

QMlby  them  transmitted  to  the  Church  for  all 

succeeding    generations,    is  a    depositum   and 

trust  of  such  great  importance,  that  I  know 

^t  how  we  shall  be  able  to  excuse  our  de- 

Pvture  from  it.     And  if  we  can  likewise  come 

^  the  knowledge  of  what    their  nearest  fol- 

^^^^ers  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  they 

'^ved  from  the  apostles,  and  can  trace  the 

Practice  downwards  from  the  fountain  io   the 

*»teiice  of  three   or  Jour  hundred    i/ears^  we 

■Wl  then  be  pretty  well  able  to  ascertain  the 

standing  powers  of  the  Church,  and  what  was 

'**  ^  ?/  perpetual  use  in   it :  for   it   is  not 

'^''^nable  that  in  a  thing  of  this  consi>quence, 

^*Joein  all  her  external  polity  was  so  deeply 
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interested,  the  apostles  should  suffer 
liest  followers  to  run  into  manifest  error,  and 
to  continue  in  it,  when  themselves  were  in 
possession  of  the  means  either  to  prevent  or 
rectify  it ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  an 
error  should  spread  universally,  when  appeals 
might  be  made  so  easily  to  those  who  were 
conversant  themselves  with  the  persons  of  the 
apostles,  or  at  least  received  their  religion 
from  such  as  were  so.  In  a  tract  of  time  it 
is  intelligible  enough  how  truth  may  be  cor- 
rupted  ;  but  where  a  practice  of  confessed  im- 
portance is  founded  upon  precept,  and  can  be 
traced  moreover  to  the  fountain,  no  man  will 
easily  persuade  me  that  it  is  not  pure  and 
genuine/ — ^  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Chris- 
tians who  lived  so  near  the  time  of  the  apo»* 
ties  as  Irenaeus  and  Justin  did,  should  choose 
to  depart  from  the  model  they  had  received 
from  the  apostles  of  Christ.' 

*^  And  in  how  apposite  a  manner,  as  regards 
the  laxity  of  the  present  age,  does  Dr.  Mar- 
shall observe,  *  Whoever  shall  go  about  to 
straiten   the   reins  of  discipline,  or  shall  at- 
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tempt  to  revive  the  rigours  of  former  and 
better  ages,  must  expect  to  encounter  two 
sorts  of  adversaries:  the  one  sort  is  of  those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  before 
them,  and  are  therefore  content  to  take  every- 
thing upon  trust,  as  they  find  it  received  and 
used  in  the  present  generation ;  the  other 
sort  is  of  those  who  are  apprehensive  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  vices,  that  the  revival  of 
discipline  would  bear  hard  upon  both.  The 
opposition  to  be  expected  from  the  former  is 
founded  in  ignorance,  as  that  from  the  latter 
is  in  sin ;  though  both,  perhaps,  may  combine 
in  exploding  what  will  appear  novel  to  the  one 
and  grievous  to  the  other.  The  imputation  of 
novelty  will  little  affect  me,  who  rather  think  itj 
in  point  of  justice ^  chargeable  upon  those  prac- 
tices which  have  departed  from  antiquity,*  In 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  St  Cyprian, 
the  same  author  writes,  ^  There  is,  I  trust, 
even  still  a  remnant  left  of  persons  who  will  be 
glad  to  know  the  sense  of  the  Church  in  her 
earliest  and  purest  ages,  (whilst  miracles  were 
yet  vouchsafed  to  her,)  concerning  the  great 
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deposita  committed  to  her  care  and  cuitody.' — 
*  The  sense  of  Scriptures  is  better  opened  bjr 
the  practice  which  followed  immediatdy  upon 
their  publication  than  by  any  modem  com- 
ments, which  too  often  speak  their  authoi^s 
prejudices,  and  convey  to  the  reader  no  other 
notion  than  of  his  scheme  or  system.'  —  *  It  is 
the  glory  of  our  English  Cburchi  and  what 
she  often  boasts  of,  that  she  is  the  nearest  xd 
any  now  in  the  Christian  world  to  the  primi- 
tive model.  It  is  not,  I  presume,  denied  that 
she  might  be  nearer  still ;  and,  if  her  glory  be 
great  for  being  so  near,  it  would  certainly  be 
greater  if  she  were  yet  nearer.' 

*^  From  Mr.  Thorndike's  Epilogue^  a  yolu- 
minous  work,  we  may  gather  similar  inaHuc- 
tion ;  and  these  various  instances  ooovinoe  us 
that  sound  writers  have  never  been  wanting  to 
uphold  the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Mr.  Thorndike  writes,  *  It  remains 
that  we  affirm,  whatsoever  the  whole  Church 
from  the  beginning  hath  received  and  prae* 
tised  for  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  all 
that  to  be  evidently  true,  by  the  same  reason 
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fcr  which  we  believe  the  very  Scriptures.'* — 
'And  therefore,   Bince    unity   hath   not  been 
obtained  by  parting  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
u  mine  opinion  for  the  love  of  it,  I  continue 
*y  resolution   to  bound  reformation   by  the 
nile  of  the  Catholic  Church/— <  Let  the  laws 
^  this  Church  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  those  times  which  he  that 
o^Beth  one  Catholic  Church  from  the  begin- 
^^  cannot    disown :    all,   all    shall    appear 
bound   to   be  of  this  Church,   as  visibly  the 
*^Qie  Church   with   that  which   was  from  the 
beginning/ —  *  In  the  mean  time,  what  I  have 
^  of  this  point,  I  must  say  of  all  matters  in 
oxflerence;  that  as  the  Church  of  Rome  can- 
^  hinder   us  of  restoring  ourselves   to  the 
primitive  rights  of  the  Church,   by  which  a 
Cbristian  kingdom  duly  may  maintain  the  ser- 
^  of  God,  (neither  consenting  to  the  abuses 
^Uch  other  churches  maintain,  nor  breaking 
^th  them  in  other  matters,)  so  are  we  to  go 
^  ferther  than  the  consent  of  the  Church  will 
b^  us  out :  for  if  we  make  new  and  private 
^oiHJeits  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  sense  of  it. 
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law  to  the  Church  which  we  reform,  we  kxtod 
a  new  Church  upon  that  Christianiiji  wkieb 
the  only  Church  of  Ood  never  owned.    Bnt  v 
we  only  restore  that  which  by  abuae  of  tu*^ 
may  appear  to  have  come  to  decay,  wie  eaffi^ 
the  Church  which  we  reform  into  that  oiljf 
Church  which  they  that  reformed  not  •uoeeeA' 
— ^  It  iB  not  the  decree  of  the  present  Chiutby 
but  the  witness  and  agreement  of  the  vboli^ 
Church,  that  renders  anything  infallible    Se^** 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  malice  of  man,  by  di- 
viding the  Church,  rendereth  it   invisible  •* 
hard  to  be  seen,  though  not  invisible  as  vO^ 
possible  to  be  seen,  what  remaineth  but  th^^ 
all  public  persons,  and  whosoever  is  interested 
in  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  understand  ai>^ 
consider  what  account  they  owe  for  the  soul* 
that   must   needs    miscarry   by    the    dinsiof* 
which   they   maintain   when    they    need  not  - 


For  how  shall  he  be  clear  that  professes 
a  desire  of  condescending   to   all   that  whic** 
truth  will  allow  on  either  side,  for  the  adfa 
tage  of  peace  on  both  sides  ?     And  seeing 
ther  side  can  make  peace  without  the 
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"^  both,  but  either  may  have  truth  alone,  what 
'^^^xiaineth  but  that  all  reformation  be  confined 
^tbio  those  bounds  which  the  faith  and  law 
0^  the  Catholic  Church  fixeth  ? ' 

^ '  The  true  sense  of  the  Scripture  is  not 
^  be  had  but  out  of  the  records  of  anti- 
<iuity,  especially  of  God's  ancient  people  first, 
^d  then  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  obli- 
K^tion  of  that  sense  upon  the  Church  at  this 
tee^  is  not  to  be  measured  against  the 
primitive  practice  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
i^rmation  of  the  Church  is  nothing  but 
^  restoring  of  that  which  may  appear  to 
■^^e  been  in  force.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
^^t,  both  sides  professing  the  reformation 
*^uld  agree  upon  the  true  ground  of  re* 
^^''^ation,    and    so    upon    the   ground    which 

^t   rule   will   maintain   and  evidence;    that 

• 

^  to   submit  all  that  is  in  question   to   the 
^^f^ie  practice  of  the  primitive  times,  before 

<fioB^    abuses    were    brought    in    which    the 

'^^mation  pretendeth  to  restore/ 

^uch   more   might  be  quoted  from  this 

"^*'  and  rational  writer;   but  I  must  pro- 
<•  II.  o 
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cced  to  another,  who  agrees  with  him  in  his 
views.     In  the  folio  edition  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  CampbelFs  Doctrine  of  a  Middle  State, 
we  find,  ^So  that  nobody  can  tell  where  this 
over-reforming  humour  will   stop,  which  has 
already  run  so  many  entirely  out  of  Christianity^ 
for  want  of  having  a  due  regard  to  antiquityt 
universality,   and  consent,  the  true    standard 
of  all  right   reformation/  —  *  I  am   perfectly 
indifferent   what   I   am    called,    or   what   the 
generality   of  people   say   of  me,   so   I  have 
but  this  blessing  of  Grod,  to  believe,  live,  and 
practise    according  to   the    standard    of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  the 'first  ages.^ — •There- 
fore let  us  censure  the  Papists  with  judgment 
and  in  equity,  according  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  con- 
sentient   tradition    of  the    illuminated    ages. 
Let    us   vie    with    the   Papists    with   a    holy 
emulation   in   all  the  primitive  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, worship,  and  government,  acknowledg- 
ed, received,  and  practised  by  them;  and  let 
us  lay  aside  and  leave  out  all  their  unlawful 
additions,  and  supply  their  defects.      Let  us 
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verily  and  indeed  reform  their  perversions, 
innovations,  and  abuses  in  ourselves ;  and 
not  sit  down  contentedly  with  the  assumed  spe- 
cious name  of  reformed,  without  the  thing/ — 
^  As  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  which 
does  not  take  its  denomination  from  numbers 
of  individuals,  but  from  its  orthodoxy  in  doc- 
trine in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  grand  depo- 
situm  and  to  the  purity  of  doctrine,  worship, 
government,  and  discipline  of  the  first,  purest, 
and  illuminated  ages,  is  the  body,  of  which 
every  particular  national  Church,  however 
orthodox,  is  but  a  member,  and  .hath  no 
power  or  privilege  but  by  virtue  and  in  right 
of  that  membership;  and  as  the  standard  of 
Catholicism  is  fixed  in  a  perfect  harmony 
and  agreement  with  the  grand  depositum 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  under- 
stood, explained,  interpreted,  or  expounded 
by  the  agreeing  testimony  of  the  early  and 
illuminated  fathers ;  so  it  must  be  a  very 
unapprovable,  nay,  sinful  exercise  of  the 
power    of    discipline,    if  it    is    employed    in 

discharging  any  Catholic,  apostolic,  primitive, 

o  2 
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weU-vouched  tradition,  or  significiuit  material 
U8age,  practised  in  its  infant  purity/ 

^*  The  laborious  and  erudite  Bingham,  in  hit 
*  Origines  Ecclesiasticfle,'  remarks,  *  All  Churches 
generally  agreed  in  receiving  such  customs 
as  were  handed  down  by  general  consent  from 
apostolical  tradition,  or  otherwise  settled  and  de» 
termined  by  the  decrees  of  general  councils ;  for 
these  two  ways  many  customs  became,  in  a 
manner,  universal,  and  almost  of  necessary 
observance  in  the  Church  all  over  the  worid; 
and  then  for  any  private  man  or  Church  to 
dispute  against  them,  was  to  give  scandal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  bring  disturbance 
into  the  Church  by  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable opposition  to  things  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  settled  by  general  consent 
and  approbation.  St.  Austin  takes  notice  of 
this  double  source  and  original  of  general 
customs  in  the  Church ;  for  which,  though 
there  be  no  express  command  in  Scripture, 
yet  a  great  deference  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
general  sentiments,  and  authority,  and  prac- 
tice,  and  observation  of  the  whole  Church. 
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Those  things,  says  he,  which  we  keep,  not 
from  Scripture,  but  from  tradition,  and  which 
are  observed  all  over  the  world,  are  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  come  down  to  us  recom- 
mended and  appointed  either  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  by  some  plenary  councils,  whose 
authority  is  of  great  use  in  the  Church ;  such 
as  the  celebrating  the  anniversary  memorial 
of  our  Saviour's  passion,  and  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  heaven,  and  whatever  else  of  a 
Uke  nature  is  observed  in  the  Universal  Church 
in  all  parts  wherever  it  spreads  itself  all  the 
world  over:  concerning  which  sort  of  things, 
for  any  man  to  dispute  against  them,  was 
most  insolent  madness,  seeing  they  were  au- 
thorised by  the  practice  of  the  Universal 
Church." 

^^  The  learned  Mr.  Reeves,  in  an  able  work 
on  the  right  use  of  the  fathers,  says,  *  Those 
who  admit  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  will  find  themselves 
hard  put  to  it  for  a  reason  why  they  reject 
the  very  same  testimony  in  the  case  of  Church- 
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government ;  for,  to  admit  their  testimony 
in  one  case,  and  to  reject  it  in  another  equally 
clear  and  universal,  is  to  play  fait  and  loooe^ 
and  to  act  upon  no  principles  at  alL' 

**  ^  I  cannot  but  think,^  continues  this  be» 
nevolent  author,  ^  that  the  more  we  all  con* 
form  to  the  pattern  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  eldest  and  purest  times,  even  in  the 
externals  of  worship,  so  much  the  better,  so 
much  the  more  cordial  our  love  and  union, 
the  more  beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  the 
more  like  children  of  the  same  family,  and 
servants  of  the  same  master.^ '^ 

^^  Very  beautiful  !^  exclaimed  Cedle,  struck 
by  the  emphatic  and  affectionate  tone  of  the 
Doctor's  voice. 

*'  *  If  then,  from  testimony,^  adds  Mr. 
Reeves,  ^  the  primitive  Church  must  have 
been  comparatively  the  purest  and  perfectest 
in  all  respects,  then  the  departing  too  lightly 
from  such  a  Church  must  needs  be  attended 
with  very  ill  consequences ;  foPf  when  we  lay 
aside  our  rule,  there  is  no  end  of  error. — 
^  Had   the    Oospel   commanded   discipline  in 


i 
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j^^Qcral  only,  without  question  Churches  bad 

then  been  at  liberty  to  have  regulated  them- 

^^v-es  as  they  judged    most   proper  to  their 

P*"^e«eDt  circumstances :  but  where  the  apostles 

'^'^e    interposed,    and    prescribed    particular 

ral^g  of  discipline,  and  commanded  the  obser^ 

^^t.ioo  of  them   over  and   over  again   in  the 

^'^x^e  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  the  least  in- 

^K^ation  of  dispensation  and  change,  and  which 

^les  moreover  were  strictly  and  universally 

^^^erved    by  the  primitive   Church  for  some 

^^^^turies;  there,  I  say,   it  is  not  suflBcicnt  to 

Wve  discipline  of  another  sort,  but  we  must 

"*^c  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  apostles/ 

^   Now,  what  I  would  leave  upon  the  minds 

^  tviy  readers  from  hence,  is  this : 

**  *  First,  that  we  search  the  Scriptures  and 

I^nnitive  fathers    to    know    what   particulars 

^^     discipline   are   appointed   by  God,   and  to 

^     what   we  can   to   have  them    restored   tu 

life  again. 

**  *  Secondly,  that  we  consider  seriously  what 
*"^   teformation  of  manners  and  the   reputa- 

■ 

tJon  of  Christ's  Church  require  farther  in  point 
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of  diadpline,  and  herein  copy  after  the  ancients 
in  what  is  most  edifying. 

*'  *  Thirdly,  that  we  take  all  the  care  imagin- 
able not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  com- 
mission and  intrench  upon  the  civil  prerogative, 
but  pursue  our  orders  as  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  understood  and  practised  by  the 
first  and  most  faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 
Then  shall  we  proceed  upon  the  most  war- 
rantable grounds,  and  be  sure  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
Ood  the  things  that  are  Ood^s/  Our  author 
proceeds  to  show  us  how  extremely  fearful 
were  the  primitive  bishops  of  innovating  on 
any  point,  and,  in  unison  with  Dr.  Wall, 
speaks,  *  That  there  cannot  be  a  greater  re- 
flection cast  on  any  Church  than  to  say  it 
is  most  unlike  the  primitive ;  we  need  no  other 
proof  than  the  laboured  attempts  of  each 
party  to  prove  their  conformity  to  it/ 

**  Let  us  now  hear  Doctor  Brett,  a  name 
known  to  all  sound  and  devout  Churchmen. 
*  If  any  other  matters  not  yet  received  or  prac- 
tised in  our  Church  should  be  found  to  be  of 
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^tud  antiquity  and  uni venality,  I  declare  it  to 
^  my  hearty  desire  that  they  also  may  be  re- 
stored ;  for  I  am  well  assured,  that  from  the 
b^SpDQiDg  ^^  t^®  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  time  of 
^^  Council  of  Nice,  and  long  after,  during  the 
fourth  century,  the  Catholic  Church  all  over 
^^  world  was  united  in  one  holy  doctrine,  dis- 
^plioe,  and  manner  of  worship/ 

**  *  Since  then,*  he  rightly  observes,  *  we  have 
''^vi  and  experienced  the  folly  of  deviating  so 
^  from  the  primitive  plan,  to  gain  those  who 
^*^tiot  be  gained  by  anything  but  the  utter  ex* 

^'l^ation  of  episcopacy  and  liturgy,  and  all  that 

• 

^  Dot  according  to  their  own  novel  fancies, 
^*^y  should  we  not  entirely  restore  our  liturgy 
^  the  primitive  standard,  and  revive  those 
^^^^ges,  by  returning  to  which  we  shall  plainly 
■**d  the  van  for  the  introduction  of  catholic 
^»^ity  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  For  we  shall 
^uen  want  nothing  (as  we  now  most  certainly 
^)  that  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
^^tive  Church,  when  a  catholic  uniformity  was 
^^iversally  preserved." 
^^^The  only  means  to  remove  this  disunion  is 
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by  the  return  of  every  church  to  a  closer  unioo 
with  the  primitive  Church  in  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship :  for,  as  the  Church  never 
was  so  strictly  and  firmly  united  as  in  the 
primitive  times,  and  particularly  about  the 
time  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  celebrated ; 
so,  if  ever  the  Church  be  as  firmly  united 

again,  it  must  be  upon  the  same  principles  and 
practices.  The  Church  never  was  united  but 
upon  the  principles  and  usages  which  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  we  have 
therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  never 
can  be  united  but  upon  those  principles  and 
usages.  That  Church,  then,  which  shall  first 
restore  all  those  principles  and  usages,  may  be 
justly  said  to  lead  the  way  to  catholic  union/ 

<^  ^  We  have  nothing  to  do  to  complete  our 
reformation,  and  make  it  perfect,  but  to  restore 
that  part  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  we  still  want,  to  make 
us  one  and  the  same  with  that  which  was  set- 
tled by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  which  was 
extended  throughout  all  the  known  world  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  until  which 
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^ne,  and  longer,  there  was  one  communion  of 
'U  nts  in  all  nations  and  languages,  and  the  ex« 
^**<aordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
^ Killed  in  the  Church.  Therefore  I  cannot  but 
^'^ivk  it  the  duty  of  all  bishops  and  pastors  of 
^^is  and  every  other  church  impartially  to  ex- 
"^^ine  and  inquire  what  was  the  doctrine  and 
^Tship  of  the  Christian  Church  at  that  time ; 

I,  where  they  find  their  own  doctrine  and  wor- 
^'^^  p  to  dilFer  from  it  in  anything  which  was  then 
"^c^ught  material,  that  they  use  their  best  endea- 

irs,  and  labour  by  prayers  to  God  and  argu- 
te men  to  get  all  things  restored  according 
^*  "^hat  platform.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  de- 
^^^-^  that  whatever  was  then  believed  essential 
^  %he  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  I  believe 
^  tie  so  still :  whatever  was  then  the  univer- 
•••l    practice  of  all  churches,  I  am  persuaded 

m 

®^^ht  to  be  so  now/ 

^**I  cannot  but  think  it  my  own  duty,  which, 

^   the  grace  of  God,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to, 

^  put  in  practice  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Liri- 

^^iisis,  and  to  behave  myself  as  he  directs  nie 

^    do  when   the  whole  Church  is  overspread 


[ 
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with  error ;  that  is,  to  cleave  clou  to  mttiqmijf^ 
and  to  choose  such  doctrines  and  practioes  aa  I 
find  to  have  been  believed  and  practised  im  all 
places^  at  all  times^  and  by  all  the  faiikfut. 
Now,  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  being  from 
the  most  early  ages,  and  so  proceeding  down- 
wards, is  a  certain  evidence  of  what  has  been 
delivered  and  practised  at  all  times,  and  from 
one  age  to  another.  The  testimony  of  different 
fathers,  living  at  distant  parts  of  the  Church* — 
as,  where  one  father  lived  in  the  east,  and 
another  in  the  west,  and  both  give  testimony 
to  the  same  faith  and  practice, — but,  above  all, 
the  liturgies  of  several  countries,  and  the  testi- 
monies of  general  councils,  are  certain  evidence 
of  what  was  done  in  all  places ;  and  when  it 
does  not  appear  that  ever  any  one  of  the  fiiith- 
ful,  any  person  who  has  been  reputed  to  live 
and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  opposed  any  such  belief  or  practice, 
then  we  may  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  also 
the  belief  and  practice  of  all  the  faithful.'* 

^  ^  Where  any  liturgy  has  a  particular  rite 
peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  evident  that  rite  wants 
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uniTenslity  and  consent ;  and  where  it  wants 
the  testimony  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  it  also 
w^mnts  antiquity ;  consequently  it  fails  in  all  the 
paurticulars  requisite  to  an  apostolical  tradition : 
bu^  where  all  the  liturgies  agree,  there  is 
fdcuDly  universality  and  consent;  and  where 
tlBai.t  agreement  may  be  also  proved  by  the  testis 
movy  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  there  is  anti- 
qtaltyalso;  and  what  has  antiquity,  universali- 
ty»  and  consent,  has  ever  been  esteemed  to  be 
derived  from  apostolical  tradition/ 

**  Doctor  Brett  is  an  argumentative  divine 

^^  8*^^  ability  and  firmness  in  advancing  his 

convictions.     He  thinks  that  by  conforming  to 

^be  three  or  four  first  centuries  of  Christianity 

^^   deprive  all  dissenters  of  a  weighty  argu- 

™^ot  against  us ;  and  truly  may  it  not  be  ob- 

**^ed  of  us,  *  You  speak  much  of  the  Church, 

*^^  of  being  its  representatives,  and  yet  you  do 

"***  tzkibit  the  Church  to  us.     You  give  a  part, 

^^  you  keep  back  a  part,  and  neither  part  can 

^he  Universal  Church  of  which  you  boast/  *'' 

*  Just  so^**  responded  Reginald  and  Alfred 

^*^^rton. 
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*'  And  Doctor  Brett,*^  oontiDued  the  speaker, 
*^  was  no  Papist,  although  accused  of  being 
one,  for  he  writes  as  a  true  Catholic,  *Tbe 
Church  of  Rome  is  become  corrupt  and  abomi* 
nable  by  her  many  superstitions  and  idolatrous 
worship  :  the  Greek  Church  is  also  tainted  with 
the  like  corruptions:  the  Reformed  abroad,  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  our  Dissenters  at 
home,  have  rejected  the  episcopal  succession, 
and  set  up  a  new  order  of  presbyters,  inde- 
pendent of  bishops,  and  thereby  deprived 
themselves  of  a  valid  ministry,  to  which  they 
have  added  also  divers  errors  :  and  theChurch  of 
England,  though  she  has  retained  the  episcopal 
succession,  and  thereby  preserved  a  valid  mi- 
nistry, has,  nevertheless,  out  of  her  complais- 
ance to  the  Reformed  abroad,  and  her  Dissen- 
ters at  home,  rendered  her  reformation  defec- 
tive in  divers  material  points.' 

*^  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling,  ^  I 
think  that  I  must  pull  in  my  rein,  or  I  shall 
never  see  Leeds." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,^ 
exclaimed  Sir  John  Armitage,  extending  his 
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'■and  for  a  cordial  grasp ;  <^  we  all  thank  you 
'5^*'  your  kindness." 

**  Indeed  we  do,^  cried  Emily ;  **  and  I  am 
•^  sorry  Dr.  Hookwell  will  not  proceed  further." 

**0  Emily!"  said  Cecile,  "do  let  us  re- 
'^^nber  how  much  Dr.  Hookwell  has  to  do, 
•«^d  especially  since  the  great  work  of  the  new 
church  has  been  added  to  his  labours." 

^*I  think,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  rising  from  his 
^^^t,  and  making  a  bow  of  awkward  admira- 
^^>ii,  "  I  do  think  we  are  trespassing  greatly 
^■^    the  Doctor's  valuable  time."" 

**VVe  all  feel  so,"  replied  Alfred  Churton, 
^nd  are  the  more  thankful,  in  consequence." 

**  Well,"  cried  Emily,  "  I  will  only  ask  for  a 
^^^otation  from  one  great  divine,  whom  papa 
^      fio  fond  of  consulting,"  looking  archly  to- 
^■X'ds  Sir  John. 

**I  understand  whom  Emily  means,"  replied 
^  •*  John ;  "  it  is  the  immortal  Hooker." 


*  *  A  veritable  name,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Hook- 
^Xl ;  <^  and  a  man  must  be  a  dunce  who  has 
^^^  the  fifth  book  of  Hooker,  at  least,  at  his 
^^rs'   ends.     I  omitted   him  and  other  fa- 
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miliar  authoritieB  because  thej  are  io  well 
known.'' 

**  But  all  do  not  know  these  great  men,^  said 
Emily. 

^*  Well,  then,  I  see,**  answered  the  Doctor, 
*^  it  is  of  no  use  to  oppose  Miss  Emily's  wishes ; 
so  I  suppose  a  quotation  must  be  given, — ^and 
here  is  one  much  to  be  admired. 

**  *  We  make  not  our  childish  appeals,*  says 
Hooker,  *  sometimes  from  our  own  to  foreign 
Churches,  sometimes  from  both  unto  Churches 
ancienter  than  both  are,  in  eflPect  always  from 
all  others  to  our  own  selves ;  but,  as  becometh 
them  that  follow  with  all  humility  the  ways  of 
peace,  we  honour,  reverence,  and  obey,  in  the 
very  next  degree  unto  Ood,  the  voice  of  the 
Church  of  God,  wherein  we  live.  They,  whose 
wits  are  too  glorious  to  fall  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
they  which  have  risen  and  swollen  so  high  that 
the  walls  of  ordinary  rivers  are  unable  to  keep 
them  in,  they  whose  wanton  contentions  in  the 
cause  whereof  we  have  spoken  do  make  all 
where  they  go  a  sea,  even  they,  at  their  high- 
est float,  are  constrained  both  to  see  and  grant 
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tha.t  what  their  fancy  will  not  yield  to  like, 
tbeir  judgment  cannot  with  reason  condemn. 
Smgeh  i$  evermore  the  final  victory  of  all  truths 
th^Mt  theyf  which  had  not  the  hearts  to  love  her^ 
^c^cmowledge  that  to  hate  her   they   have  no 


9  n 


**A  passage  full  of  Hooker's  kindhearted- 
said  Sir  John ;  *^  showing  the  passive, 
P^aiceable  Protestant  amid  the  active  Roman- 
^*te  and  restless  Nonconformists.  It  is  a 
*^>i fence  worthy  his  quiet  and  capacious  soul.** 

*«  Yes,'^  added  Alfred  Churton,  **  worthy  of 
"**H  who  could  say  even  of  the  *  active  Ro- 
■"•iiists,'  his  enemies,  *  You  err  in  your  opi- 
**Ofi;  but  be  of  good  comfort^  you  have  to  do 
^W  a  merciful  God^  who  will  make  the  best 
V  that  little  which  you  hold  well^  and  not 
^^ih  a  captious  sophister^  who  gathereth  the 
'^^^^i^  out  of  everything  in  which  you  are 
^^iaken:  " 

**  Noble,  indeed  I''  whispered  Reginald. 

***  Let  me  die^  said  Hooker,"  continued  Alfred 
^*iurton,  **  *  if  it  be  ever  proved^  that  simply  an 
^^^ordoth  exclude  a  pope  or  cardinal  in  such 
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a  case  utterlj/  from  the  hope  of  liftm  Surely 
I  must  confess^  that  if  it  be  an  error  to  think 
that  God  may  be  merciful  to  lat^  ffien,  even 
when  they  err^  my  greatest  comfort  it  my 
error  ;  were  it  not  for  the  love  I  bear  to  thit 
error  ^  I  would  never  wish  to  speak  or  to  live* " 

**  I  think  we  are  all  willing,^  said  Dr.  Hook- 
well,  *'  to  entertain  those  aentimentt  of  love 
and  peace  towards  people  of  all  denomina* 
tions  who  may  unhappily  err  from  what  we 
believe  to  be  ancient  truth." 

*^  May  the  merciful  Gkxl  endow  us  with  a 
disiMisitioii,"  replied  Reginald^  *^  to  follow  up 
the  i)recepts  just  laid  down  !  ** 

**  And  yet  there  were  flippant  writers  in 
those  days,''  said  Alfred  ChurtoD,  **  who 
scrupled  not  to  assail  our  English  mastiflT 
with  their  snappish  barkings;  and  such  titles 
as  •  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot,'  *  A  Fig  for  my 
God-son,'  ^  Come  crack  me  this  Nut,*  adorned 
the  pamphlets  written  against  the  sound  and 
charitable  divinity  of  the  age.* 

^^  As  Hooker  himself  would  say,^  observed 
Sir  John,  ^*  in  his  own  language,  *  the  niani-> 
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^t  absurdity  whereof  argueth  the  rawness  of 
*bat  supposal  out  of  which  it  groweth.'  '^ 

*•  Very  good,  indeed  !  **  exclaimed  Dr.  Hook- 
w'ell;  ^and  it  was  of  such  that  an  ingenious 
Itiilian  wrote,  <  Men  of  the  slightest  learning, 
«*d  the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people, 
^^1^  mad  for  a  new  or  super-  or  re-reforma- 
^*on  of  religion;  and  that  in  this  they  ap- 
P^iU^d  like  that  man  who  would  never  cease 
^  whet  and  whet  his  knife,  'till  tliere  was  no 
*^^el  left  to  make  it  useful.'  And  he  con- 
^Uded  his  letter,  *  That  those  very  men  that 
^'^9't  most  busy  in  oppositions^  and  disputa- 
^^ns^  and  controversies^  and  finding  out  the 
i^ulis  of  their  governors^  had  usually  the  least 
V  humility  and  mortification^  or  of  the  power 


f  godliness."" 


**  It  is  well  said,^  observed  Sir  John,  **  that 
"^  who  praises  our  immortal  Hooker  praises 
^*^  who  hath  given  such  gifts  unto  men : 
^^  we  must  praise  him  when  we  consider 
r**^  excellence  of  his  life.     It  is   reported   of 

L» 

^^^  as  you  must  know,  that,  when  his  slan- 

^^*^r8  were  to  suffer,   (for  who   is    not    slan- 

^•^P)    he    laboured   to   procure   their   par- 
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don  ;  and,  when  that  was  denied  him,  hit 
reply  was,  that  at  any  rate  he  could  fait  ami 
pray  that  God  would  give  them  repeniameef 
and  patience  to  undergo  their  punM$hmemt.^ 

''  True  Christian  I  fidthful  to  his  Lord  I  *" 
said  Dr.  Hookwell,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  ^  what 
a  hallowing  influence  has  such  an  example  on 
our  souls !  Alas !  we  are  fallen  upon  an  evil 
age,  when  the  tongue  of  the  slanderer  goeth 
through  the  world ;  but  the  Lord  rebuke  his 
calumnies,  and  let  us  bear  them !  ^ 

**  But  how  can  you  bear  them,**  asked 
Emily,  *^  when  all  that  you  esteem  sacred  is 
being  overborne  by  the  rude  and  the  igno- 
rant? — is  it  right  to  bear  these  things  even 
with  common  patience  ?  ^ 

**  Yes,  my  dear  young  friend,**  answered 
the  Doctor ;  *^  we  must  bear  our  trial  as  good 
men  have  borne  it  before  us.  If  multitudes 
conspire  against  the  truth,  true  men  have  no- 
thing left  to  them  but  with  sorrowful  hearts 
to  refer  all  unto  Ood.  *  If,'  says  St  Jerome, 
*  iniquity  prevail  in  the  Church,  which  is  the 
house  of  God;  if  justice  be  oppressed;  if  the 
madness  of  them  that  should  teach  and  guide 
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Others,   proceed  so  far  as  to  pervert  all  the 
straight  ways  of  Ood;  let  good  men  in  such 
^mes  hold  their  peace,  let  them  not  give  that 
^hich  is  holy  unto  dogs,   let  them  not   cast 
Pilaris    before    swine,    but    let   them  imitate 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,   who   speaks   of    him- 
self in  this  sort,  *  I  sat  alone,  because  I  was 
Aall    of    bittemess/      The    above    relates   to 
n€>iral  iniquities  and  the  sins  of  uncharitable- 
ne^s :  and  *  Even  so^  says  Occam,  '  when  here' 
^^  prevailin  the  Christian  world:  when  truth 
**     trampled  under  feet  in   the  streets ;  when 
^^^Jf  shall  contemn  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  ; 
^^iesty   disquiet,  and  murder  the  true  profes- 
*^'*«;  let  good  men  in  such  times  hold  their 
P^ocf,  keep  silence,  and  be  still;  let  them  not 
P'^e  holy  things  to  dogs,  nor  cast  pearls  before 
"^"jie,   lest  they   turn  and  tread  them   under 
J^^t,  lest  they  wrest  and  abuse  the  Scriptures 
^^     their  own    perdition   and    the   scandal  of 
^^^€r$ ;   but  let  them  with  the  prophet  sit  alone, 
°^€i  complain  that  their  souls  are  full  of  bitter 
^^xiness,*      However    few    the    truth-holders 
^^Jf  be,  let   them   keep   peace  among  them- 
"^^Ves,  and   the  troubled  world  will  be  glad 
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enough  after  a  time  to  seek  their  tranquil 
haven.  ^  But  if  they,'  writes  Bishop  Hall 
of  schismatics,  ^  shall  still  obstinately  cast  off 
all  hope  of  unity,  and,  being  set  on  fire  with 
the  hatred  of  peace,  shall  go  on  to  delight 
themselves  only  in  the  alarum  of  their  sacred 
trumpet,  as  they  call  it,  ii;Ay  should  not  we 
religiously  and  entirely  keep  peace  among  our» 
selves.  I  speak  to  all  the  sons  of  the  purer 
Church  wheresoever  dispersed.^ " 

The  Doctor  made  a  pause,  and,  as  if  by 
conmion  consent,  there  was  a  movement  among 
the  little  party,  as  if  they  felt  that  they  ought 
to  press  no  more  upon  his  time.  Sir  John 
first  rose,  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  room 
where  luncheon  was  prepared;  and,  after  a 
cordial  farewell,  Dr.  Hookwell  was  fairly 
mounted  and  on  his  route  to  Leeds.  The 
baronet  had  requested  his  friend  to  write  to 
them,  and  especially  on  the  subject  that  had 
chiefly  occupied  their  attention  of  late,  name- 
ly, a  plan  of  Christian  union  and  peace  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  agitated  and  shackle  re* 
ligious  world.  The  Doctor  readily  promised 
to  correspond   with   them;  and   this  promise 
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S^ve   heart  to  Emily,   who  was  actually  in 

^^ars  at  his  departure. 

The  baronet  and  his  family  took  a  walk 
^^  the  park  with  their  guests,  not  forgetting 
^  call  on  some  of  their  humble  friends  in 
*"^  neighbouring  cottages.  "  The  hearts  of 
Ae  poor  are  soon  found,"  was  his  common 
^^pression,  "  and  ingratitude  will  rarely  fol- 
**^^*^  performance  of  our  duty ;"  and  then  he 
^odU  quote  his  favourite  bard  : 

**Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet,  liow  lovely  ! 
Qivcs  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  tliat  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
0  yes,  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth  ! '' 

^^d  thus  did  he  mingle  among  the  peasantry, 
^■^^^ating  their  minds  and  adding  to  their 
^^^^nforts,  while  his  benevolent  countenance 
^^^^uently  proclaimed, 

"  Tie  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 
1  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love/* 
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APPENDIX. 


The  author  of  the  work  entitled  "Ancient  Christianity/' 
after  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Archdeacon  Mansell,  commences 
with  a  chapter  on  "  the  circmnstances  of  the  argument  "  as 
between  the  writers  of  the  celebrated  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
and  men  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself,  or 
otherwise  opposed  to  those  publications.  We  will  give 
a  brief  analysis,  together  with  a  few  passing  comments  on 
this  chapter ;  and  we  hope  that  the  author's  remarks  may 
be  made  vehicles  of  solemn  warning  to  the  conventionally 
styled  "  evangelical  **  clergy  of  the  present  day,  than  whom 
a  better  intentioned  body  of  men  in  heart  and  life  (equal  in 
this  respect  to  the  Oxford  Spirituels)  do  not  exist.  We 
should  premise  that  the  author  of  "  Ancient  Christianity," 
once  a  dissenter,  but  now  a  Churchman  on  conscientious 
grounds,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  views,  as  a  whole,  of 
the  Anglo-catholic  theologians  ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  now 
mainly  to  show  how  far  he  goes  with  them,  and  how  utterly 
he  differs  from  many  of  the  unstable  and  unscriptural  views 
cherished  by  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters. 

The  author  seems  to  be  one  of  those  "  who  acknowledge 
that  an  intimate  connexion  subsists  between  the  welfare  of 
the  Established  Church  and  the  very  existence  of  our  most 
cherished  civil  institutions ;  "  and  also  that  "  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  is  teeming  with  elements  of  disor- 
der." Nevertheless,  he  thinks  it  better  that  the  contro- 
versy should  now  come  on,  rather  than  be  kept  ^'for  a 
darker  hour,  when  political  commotions  of  a  still  deeper 
kind  than  those  which  at  present  disturb  the  country,** 
may  prevail. 
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(Ic  says,  '^  the  cry  of  Popery !  raised  by  certain  of  the 
o])poiiont8  of  tlie  Oxford  Tract  doctrines,  CTcn  if  it  might 
consist  H-ith  candour,  docs  not  indicate  an  exact  discrimi^ 
nation." 

The  natural  opponents,  too,  of  the  Anglo-catliolic  divines 
labour  under  great  disadvantages  ;  while  tlic  latter,  "  accom- 
plished and  wcU-nkilled  in  argument  as  they  are,  manifestly 
])o8sesH,  from  incidental  causes,  a  vantage  ground.** 

First,  there  arc  those  '<  well-contented  Church  of  Epg- 
land  men  who  admire  the  fathers  of  the  English  Rcfonna- 
tion  on  no  accoimt  more  than  on  that  of  their  wisdom  in 
carrying  amendment  just  to  the  point  where  it  actually 
stopped.  Upon  men  of  this  party  the  Oxford  Tract 
writers  urge  nothing  but  what  consistency  seems  to  de- 
mand. In  fact,  numbers  of  these  have  given  in  their  sub- 
mixsion  to  the  Oxford  leaders,  and  appear  to  wait  only  the 
aid  of  a  little  more  concurrence  on  the  part  of  others,  to 
promote  openly  what  they  favour  silently." 

There  is  another  body  of  Churchmen,  who  are  mainly 
zealous  in  upholding  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  who  would  compromise  a  little  its  more 
spiritual  principles,  so  that  they  might  strengthen  the 
hierarchical  tabernacle.  "  Between  men  of  this  temper,*^ 
continues  our  author,  ''and  the  writers  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  there  is  a  fundamental,  and,  it  might  be  added,  an 
ominous  discordance,  as  well  of  feeling  as  of  principles. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  divinity  are  generally  men  of  a  more  aerioai 
temper,  and  possessed  of  better  digested  notions,  and  are  of 
more  religious  habits  than  their  opponents  (of  the  daas 
referred  to),  and  are  better  prepared  to  sustain  any  oonae- 
qucnces  which  their  consistency  may  entail  upon  them, 
and  are  therefore  stronger,  by  a  settled  courage  and  a  calm 
forethought  of  trouble ;  but  they  have  possessed  themselves 
of  lofty  principles,  in  comparison  of  which  the  compro- 
mising, secular,  and  heartless  maxims  of  political  Chiireh- 
men  will  prove  but  as  stubble." 
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*^^  political  Churehmen  are  now  opposed,  "  not  by  sour 

^""^^^uis,  or  recklcM  leTeUera,  not  by  tbe  vulgmr  and  fanaii- 

^    Out  by  the  Oxford  men,  whose  accomplishments  as 

^na^e  secure  for  them,  and  for  whatever  they  may  write, 

^  r^eapectfol  attention  of  all  portions  of  the  cleigy,  and  of 

fl>Me   AiDong^  the  Uity  whose  opinions  can,  in  such  a  case, 

*»^^  weight. 

Dissenters,  '*  pursues  our  author,  *'  would  join  the 
^"^^^rd  Tract  men,  when  seeing  them  contending  for  a 
j^f^ious  principle  with  the  secular-minded  of  the  Estab- 
^*^iiAent  Obrious  motires,  too,  would  operate,  impelling 
^  V>  cheer  and  aid  these  bold  impugners  of  Church-and- 
**•*«  subserviency. 

*  It  cannot  be  desiiable  to  the  evangelical  clergy  to  be 

r^^^^  into  any  formal  argument  with  their  accomplished 

^^thren  on  points  that  have  driven  themselves  to  the  edge 

non-conformity.     The  successors  of  Koniainc,  Fletcher, 

^^Iner,  Cecil,  Scott,  Newton,  have  been  led  to  modify  and 

lighten  the  ecclesiastical  notions  profcHsed  by  their  dc- 

l"***ted  leaders.     They  still  hold  opinions  which  are  not 

^^  genuine  products  of  tlie  Church,  in  part  resulting  from 

^^  tnimation  diffused  by  the  apottolic  labours  of  We««ley, 

^^^tfield,  &c. ;  and  thus,  as  Churchmen,  have  stood  in  a 

l^^tion  of  argumentative  difficulty,  and  of  some  practical 

**^l)arras8ment. 

**  In  resisting  what  they  regard  as  the  superstitions  of  the 
^Ibrd  Tract  divines,  if  driven  back,  they  arc  driven  upon 
^^^tanism ;  while,  in  withstanding  the  Church  Supremacy 
J^^^itrine,  their  retreat  can  only  be  toward  either  the  dead 
^^^Is  of  political  expediency,  or  the  swamps  of  dissent. 
^  i«  a  &llacious  hope  to  suppose  that  the  wide-spreading 
^ford  doctrines  are  to  be  withstood,  much  less  over- 
^^wn,  by  those  who  occupy  this  particular  ground. 

**  Dissenters,"  says  our  author,  "  have  found  points  of 

^J^  attack  in  assailing  tlie  loose   opinions  of  political 

^Urchmen  ;  they  may  also  have  won  partial  triumphs  in 

^^ing  the  argument  of  consistency  against  the  more  se- 
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rious  clergy ;  but  they  would  find  thenuelTcs,  u  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink,  to  be  dealing  altqgetlier  widi  another 
sort  of  adversary,  were  they  to  dote  in  with  the  Oxieid 
Tract  divines  upon  certain  questions  now  agitated :  a  eon- 
troversy  with  tlic  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  ooold  noC 
fail  to  bring  on  such  a  scrutiny  (of  the  aaramptiona  on 
which  the  modem  congregational  syatem  rests)  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  render  a  defeat  peenliaily  mor- 
tifying. These  astute  and  accomplished  men — the  Ox- 
ford Tract  writers,  clearly  rid,  as  they  are^  of  some  embar- 
rassments that  have  encumbered  less  consistent  Chnrehmcn, 
(with  whom,  heretofore,  diasentere  have  had  to  do,)  would, 
in  rebutting  the  arguments  of  congregatiooalists,  find  them- 
selves free  to  take  up  aggressive  weapons,  and  might  bring 
the  ecclesiastical  axioms  of  dissent  into  question,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  desired  by  its  adherenta.*' 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

Under  the  above  head  our  author  proeeeda  to  ddirer 
some  wholesome  truths,  combined,  however,  with  eir»> 
neouR  inferences  and  statements :  he  perfaapa  holds  more 
in  common  with  the  Anglo-catholic  writers,  than  many 
who  only  hear  of,  and  do  not  read  his  pagea,  may  be  likely 
to  suppose. 

"  Whatever  analogies,"  he  writes,  "may  connect  the 
doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  with  Popery,  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  such  as  that  those  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed  who,  hastily  snatching  np  the  rusty 
swords  of  the  Reformers,  rush  so  accoutred  upon  the  Ox- 
ford divines.  To  demolish  Popery,  (a  work,  as  it  has  been 
proved,  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  some  had  imagined,) 
is  only  to  leave  the  more  ancient  Christianity  of  die  Oxford 
Tract  writers  in  a  fairer  and  loftier  position. 

"  Too  many  feci  and  speak  as  if  they  thought  there  was 
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'^  ooDtinoity  in  their  religion :  or  as  if  there  was  no  uni- 

v'eiBal  Church :  or  as  if  the  individual  Christian,  with  his 

Bible  in  his  hand,  need  fix  his  eyes  upon  nothing  hut  the 

^'ttle  eddy  of  his  personal  emotions :  or  as  if  Cliristianity 

^CTe  not  what  it  is  its  glory  and  its  characteristic  to  he-* 

•  ^KLiGioN  OF  History. 

'*  Christianity,  the  pledge  of  eternity  to  man,  is  the  oc- 
^^pCMit  of  all  time:  and  not  merely  was  it,  itself,  the 
''Pd^ing  of  the  dispensations  that  had  gone  hcfore,  hut  it 
to  be  the  home  companion  of  the  successive  genera- 
of  man,  until  tHe  consummation  of  all  things.  Not 
^  ^^How  Christianity,  then,  as  the  religion  of  all  ages,  and 
*•  "^^at  which  grasps  and  interprets  the  cycles  of  time,  is 
^*  ^>o  in  a  condition  like  that  of  one  whose  gloomy  cham- 
^*'    ^mits  only  a  single  fay  of  the  universal  radiance  of 

*   It  is  often   roundly  affinned,  that  wc  may  know  as 

***Uol\  of  the  history  of  our  religion  as  can  avail  iw  for  any 

*^y^<^tical  purposes,  through  tlie  medium  of  modem  com- 

P*ia.tioiis    called — the  hintories  of  the  Church.      Now  to 

^^B  assimiption  it  might  be  a  sufficient  reply,  that  we  have 

^   •io  at  present,  as  well  in  the  instance  of  the  Oxford 

*  *^ct  divines,  as  in  that  of  the  Romanists,  with  men  who 

*^ow  vastly  more  of  Christian  antiquity  than  can  be  ga- 

**^red  from  any  such  sources.    Can  we  then  imagine  it  to 

^  «afe  to  enter  into  controversy  with  our  antagonists  less 

^^U-informed  than  they  are  ? 

^  These  Fathers  were  some  of  them  men  of  as  brilliant 
^^Qs  as  any  age  has  produced  ;  some  commanding  a 
^Owing  and  vigorous  elocjuence ;  some,  an  extensive  eru* 
^tion ;  some,  conversant  with  the  great  world  ;  some, 
^ho8e  meditations  had  been  ripened  by  years  of  seclusion  ; 
^me  of  them,  the  only  historians  of  the  times  in  which 
^y  lived  ;  some,  the  chiefs  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
^ge ;  and,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  body  of 
Writers,  they  are  the  men  who,  during  a  long  era  of  deep- 
tning  barbarism,  still  held  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and 
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learning,  and  id  fsict  aSoid  ub  sliiiogt  tS  ihu  we  cm 
uow  know  intimately  of  llie  condition  of  the  Mtioiw  sai- 
Toimdi&g  the  Medjtenanoati,  froin  the  extinction  of  the 
cIbeeic  fire,  to  the  time  of  ita  rekindling  in  the  foimcenlii 
century.  The  Chiireh  was  the  uk  of  all  thingi  that  had 
life,  during  a  deluge  of  a  thousand  yean. 

"Our  brethren  of  the  early  Church  well  challenge  out 
respect,  OH  well  as  affection ;  for  theirs  wa»  the  fervooi 
of  a  Bttnily  faith  in  things  unseen  and  eternal  :  them 
a  meek  pMience  under  the  most  grievooB  wrongn  :  iheit: 
t!ie  courage  to  maint^n  a  ^il  profession  before  the 
frowning  face  of  philosophy,  of  Becular  tyranny,  and  irf 
splendid  supcmition  :  thcin  was  ahatnctedncss  from  tiie 
worlil,  tuid  a  painful  self-denial :  tbeira  the  moGt  ti- 
duoug  and  oostly  labours  of  love  :  theirs  a  munificence 
in  charity,  altogether  without  example :  theirs  wa«  a  n- 
vcrent  and  scrupulous  care  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and. 
this  merit,  if  they  had  no  other,  is  of  a  superlative  de- 
gree, and  sliould  entitle  them  to  the  veneration  and  gratf— 
fill  r^ards  of  the  modem  Church.  How  little  do  uaw^ 
readers  of  the  Bihte,  now^-days,  think  of  what  it  co* 
the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  metel^ 
to  rescue  and  hide  the  sacred  treasure  from  the  i«;c  *f 
the  heathen  !  In  that  &csh  moming-honr  of  the  Church. 
there  belonged  to  the  sincere  followers  of  Christ  a  fnU-' 
nc«s  of  taith  in  tlie  reslitin  of  the  unseen  world,  aueb 
OB,  in  luter  ages,  has  been  readied  only  by  a  very  (t^ 
eminent  and  meditative  individuBls  ;  the  many  M^^^b 
peisuaaion  which  now  is  full  only  by  the  few.  ^^^^| 

"  Siicli  is   the  group   wliiuh  is   aft«n   C0DT(au«nl3]^^^^| 
missed  with  a  concise  phrase  of  contempt.  ^^^| 

"Nearly  of  the  same  quality,  and  usually  kdranM^  itf 
the  snnic  parties,  is  the  insinuation,  or  bold  avf^tment,  ihst 
lliere  was  little  or  no  genuine  Christiiinity  in  the  wuri'' 
from  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  to  those  of  Wicklitfr 
or  of  Luther  !  and  the  inference  from  this  asumpii' 
is,    that   we   ore   far   more   likely   to  be   ted  uDay  llo 
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*|™d  by  lodung  into  the  literature  of  this  vast  ter- 
"^  of  religious  dariuiess. 

I  most  leave  it  to  those  who  entertain  any  such 
**^  belief  as  this,  to  repel,  in  the  best  manner  they 
^  »ble,  those  fiery  darts  of  infidelity  which  will  not 
^  to  be  hurled  at  Christianity  itself  as  often  as  the 
^PHiioQ  is  professed.  Such  persons,  too,  must  expound 
tbey  can,  our  Lord's  parting  promise  to  his  sen'ants, 
^^^!  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 

Notions  of  this  sort,  and  there  are  many  of  like 
^*^  all  take  their  rise  from  some  sectarian  hj-pothesis 
*'***<!eming  Christianity.  Let  Christians,  whose  charac- 
•"■•tic  it  should  be,  not  to  think  more  highly  of  them- 
"^^•i  than  is  meet,  cherish  a  very  different  feeling,  and 
*^  "Willing  to  open  a  kindly  communion  with  their  bre- 
^'^'^n  of  distant  times." 


^He  dependence  of  the  modern  church 
upon  the  ancient  church. 

^His  chapter  of  our  author's  will,  assuredly,  startle 
^^^^  who  attempt  unadvisedly  to  walk  without  their 
^^des,  and  who  cannot  understand  that  an  inevitable 
/•*'  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  rashness, 
1^  casting  off  the  salutary  counsel  in  the  ancient  text, 
^*k  thy  father,  and  he  will  show  thee ;  thy  elders, 
"^^d  they  will  tell  thee.'  Deut,  xxxii.  v.  7. 

Our  author,  after  warning  those  who,  from  apprchen- 
^^  of  the  Roman  system,  run  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
*^y%,  "  We  eannot,  if  we  would,  cut  ourRclvcs  off  from 
^*  benefits  which  the  singular  pro\'idence  of  God  has 
'^'^Uped  for  later  times,  in  the  preservation  of  the  various 
^^tHoriab  of   the  early  and  intervening  ages.       What 
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had,  in  fact,  been  done,  or  reconimcnded,  or  ftQawc<!, 
by  tlie  apostles  in  Ihf  Clmruhes  tlicy  pcrsoimlly  founded 
or  governed,  could  not  but  be  thoroughly  kuown  iu 
those  Chuiohte  during  tbc  kpee  of  a  gcneratioa  or  tiro, 
say,  at  the  least,  forty  yeara.  But  we  possess  ibe  lariuos 
writings  of  tlit;  men  of  the  appruxlmstc  generation,  and 
therein  find,  aa  is  natural,  incidenid  Btat«ii«nt«,  and  irv- 
numeruble  Bllusiuns  to  practices  and  opinions  uniiemlly 
admitted  aa  of  apostolic  origin.  Let  us  sift  this  ciidcDM 
as  wu  may, — and  in  truth  it  demands,  as  wc  shall  gm,  la 
be  severely  silled, — and  let  it  bo  reduced  to  the  smaUnt 
possible  amount ;  yet  tliere  lemains,  what  no  man  in  hi» 
senses  can  deny  to  be  a  mass  of  good  historical  en— 
deuce  louehing  such  or  such  points  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity. Arc  we  then  Co  listen  to  this  evidence,  or,  kK 
(he  impulse  of  sioiDU  iuexplicable  qualni,  do  we  reaolrc 
not  to  hear  s  word  of  it  1 

"  The  modem  spirit  of  acIF-suSicicncy  fxetot  to  rrach 
its  climax  in  llie  contempt  thrown  by  some  upon  thosf 
who,  endowed  with  as  much  Ic«ming  and  acmnco  f 
ourselves,  read  tlie  Seripturcs,  while  the  iat  of  the  apge- 
tolic  autographs  had  hardly  faded. 

"  Let  us  then  first  ai«tc,"  continues  our  author.  "  i6< 
case  of  those  who,  taking  up  the  modem  Protestant  paw- 
word  in  its  utmost  extent  of  meaning,  '  The  Rible  aaii 
the  Bible  alone,'  would  fain  cut  themselves  off  (roni  t" 
connexion  with  every  intermediate  record,  as  well  >* 
with  every  remote  euranmnity  of  Christians.  '  If  I  la" 
the  Word  of  God  itself  in  my  hands,  which  is  abfc  " 
make  me,  and  all,  wise  onto  salvation,  what  is  annqni'* 
to  nic  i '  thus  speak  many :  but  with  how  much  rai^ 
remains  to  be  inquired. 

"  On  this  I  liave  two  questions  to  put ;  and  GiA 
whence  proximately  did  you  receive  this  inettiigaU' 
gift? 

"  From  those  who  before  me,  by  the  same  divint  fnnJ- 
nesa,  bad  possessed  and  luved  it ;    and  uf  cvunr  ^J< 
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^  like  manner,  from  their  predecessors  in  the  &ith  and 
'"ope  of  the  Gospel :  and  so  from  the  first. 

**  The  Bible,  then,  is  not  sent  to  us  individually  from 
'^^iiTen,  but  has  been   consigned  to  the  hands  of  suc- 
nre  generations.      We   may,    I   presume,   unite   in   a 
Lteful  and  affectionate  sentiment  toward  those  to  whose 
^clustry  from  age  to  age,  and  to  whose   conntancy  and 
^^laxage  at  particular    seasons,   we  are    immediately   in- 
^^t>ted  for  the  preservation  of  the  inspired  volume.     Thus 
you  wiU  admit  with   me  the  obligation  of  the  mo- 
Church  to  the  ancient  Church. 
**  But   I   have  now  to  put  my  second  question.     On 
]^**«t  ground  do  you  receive   the   Bible  collectively,   or 
'^    prophecies,  histories,  gospels,  and  epistles   severally, 
•■    indeed  the  Word  of  God  i     The   inspired  pages  do 
^ot   shine  out  with   any  8U[)ematuraI   splendour,  nor  do 
^^  writers  affinn  their  ovm  canonicity  ;  or,  even  if  they 
*%    there  are  spmious   writings   that  contain  equivalent 
"^•everations  of   divine  authority,   to   wit,   tlie    Clemen- 
'^Jie  Constitutions,  and  many  others,  as  you  need  not  be 

*'  I  request  you  not  to  overlook  the  ineffably  important 
•^>>ice  that  has  been  rendered  to  the  modem  Church  by 
**^c  ancient  Church,  or,  let  uh  say,  tlic  long  series  of 
^^•itistian  writers,  wlio,  in  their  copious,  and,  for  the  most 
P**t,  exact  quotations  of  Scripture,  and  by  their  reve- 
'^t  manner  of  appealing  to  it,  have  afforded  the  am- 
P^^at  means,  first,  of  tracking  the  very  text  of  Scripture, 
"^ole  and  entire,  up  from  age  to  oge,  as  tlie  very  same 
^^t  (various  readings  allowed  for)  which  we  now  read, 
^'^d  80  as  to  exempt  us  from  all  reasonable  anxiety  con- 
^**Tiing  this  text ;  and  secondly,  of  ascertaining  particular 
'"'^''^ingt  with  a  degree  of  assurance  which,  otherwise, 
^^Uld  not  liave  been  attainable.  Will  you  look  at  the 
^^•^tB  of  the  case,  and  then  dare  to  say,  as  some  do, 
^  hold  the  Bible,  and  I  care  nothing  for  antiquity : 
^^  Fathers!   let  them  fall,  one  and  all,  into  the  hands 
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of  aaother  Omtn!    Docs  your  P^otwtintiwi  fs  to  Ail 

length? 

"  <'Need  you  ask  it?     Wbo  diat  it  ew  m  mtiih 

ntely  infonned  in  such  matten  om  deny,  or  en  iriik 

to  dispangei  the  erUktU  un  of  the  Gnek  ni  Itfii 

Church  writen  ? "  f 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OP  ST.  PBTEB.  .' 

.  **  After  we  have  allowed  all  the  fiirce  Art  an  b 
claimed  for  that  method  of  pioQ^whiciiy  loo&im  Ml  I 
to  the  text  of  an  ancient  author  as  it  is  in  itad^  ui 
to  the  literary  history  of  the  book,  establiahea  its  ft* 
nuineness,  will  you  affirm  that  we  want  nothing  SMR 
in  deciding  the  all-important  questions  that  arise  cflD* 
ceming  a  particular  book  or  an  epistle,  whether  it  te 
canonical,  and  a  part  of  God*8  Word  or  not  t  Let  V 
assume  the  instance  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  F^* 
The  antiquity  of  the  writing  is,  to  a  certain  point,  eleirif 
ascertained,  and  its  style  supports  the  belief  that  it  ii 
what  it  professes  to  be ;  but  is  the  argument  condnUi 
is  there  no  other  consideration  which  ought  hereia  ^ 
be  regarded  ? 

''  I  affirm  plainly,  that,  whatever  sufficiency  and  eott- 
pletencss  wc  may  attribute  to  the  critical  proof  of  Ae 
genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  several  books  of  Soip' 
turc,  there  is  yet  a  link  in  the  chain  of  aigument  in>^ 
ing,  and  this  link  is  supplied  by  nothing  else  bat  tb 
Judgment  and  the  Testimony  of  the  ancient  CboA 
concerning  these  books  individually,  that  they,  and  all 
others  (although  sustained  by  specious  pretensions),  vcf* 
the  production  of  the  apostles,  and  had  been  froB  9f 
first  so  received  and  reverenced.    I  say,  in  deddiv^ 
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question  of  genuineness  or  spuriousness ;  or  in  discrimi- 
nating, for  instance,  between  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Acts  of  Peter ;  or  in  distinguishing,  among  getutine 
writings,  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  ;  the  epistles 
of  Paul  from  those  of  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius  ; 
we  are  thrown  upon  the  judgment  and  aitthoritt  of 
the  early  Church. 

*^  Notwithstanding  all  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
made  against  this  averment,  I  must  think  that  the  plain 
fact  carries  with  it  an  unquestionable  and  important  in- 
ference, to  this  effect,  namely,  that,  by  the  mode  chosen 
for  consigning  the  sacred  writings  to  after-times,  the  Di- 
vine Providence  has  connected  the  later  with  the  earlier 
Church  by  a  link  which  has  never  been  severed,  and  which 
connexion  implies  a  oenbral  duty  of  acquainting  our- 
selves with  the  records  of  the  early  Church,  and  of  yield- 
ing such  a  specific  deference  to  its  testimony  and  judg- 
ment as  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  church  of  any  later 
period.  Bring  the  principle  to  a  test,  in  the  instance  al- 
ready named,  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  a  critical 
examination  of  the  two  epistles  affords  what  the  best  ukh 
dem  biblists  have  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  latter.  But  is  there  any  one  who,  in 
order  to  give  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of 
this  mode  of  argument,  would  refuse  to  search  for  refe- 
rences to  the  epistle  in  the  early  writers  ?  None  would  do 
so  ! — on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  lively  pleasure  that  we 
find  this  epistle  quoted  by  Clement,  Hermas,  Justin,  Athe- 
nagoras. 

"  Again,  there  is  yet  another  argument  proper  to  the 
subject';  and  this  consists  in  that  judgment  of  the  whole 
case  which  was  formed  by  the  learned  divines  of  the 
fourth  century,  who,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  enter- 
tained during  an  early  intermediate  period,  reviewed  the 
evidence,  and  admitted  the  epistle  into  the  Canon.  Now, 
not  only  do  we  assent  to  this  decision  as  a  sound  one ; 
but,  even  if  we  are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  it  for 
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Dur  own  opimon  on  ao  trnporUal  a 
deeply  indebted  lo  Ihiiiie  who  thus  anEicijialed  the  crilieal 
decidion  of  modem  Echolars ;  for,  let  it  be  rvuanWred, 
had  these  divines  utherwiBe  determined,  and  liad  they 
BCtually  excluded  the  epistle  from  the  li«t  uf  inspired 
wriiingB,  even  if  it  had  come  down  to  x\a  si  kll,  liic 
tusk  would  have  been  one  of  greal  difficulty  tad  snxietf 
to  have  replaced  it  in  the  Canon  by  mere  fotc«  of  di- 
ticism.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  bu  eubUudc^ 
it  would  have  won  the  ttssent  of  the  Church  *l  bLtft; 
a  much  more  probable  event  would  have  been  its  rratinf 
to  the  end  of  time  under  a  ban  as  apocryphal :  mid  ihn 
would  the  Church  of  all  ages  liuve  beeo  shorn  of  nmd 
edifiuation,  and  moreover  deprived  of  certain  puinit  rf 
belief  which  real  exclusively  upon  affirmatluns  euulaiiuJ 
in  thai  epistle," 

Caring  not  to  oETend  what  he  calls  "  the  self-suffidoil 
presumption  of  s  krgc  and  forward  class  of  ProtetlWICi" 
our  author  is  "  careful  to  secure  a  SErERBHCB  due  ij 
the  modem  Church  to  the  ancient  Church,  "  I  afim," 
he  writes,  "  that  the  Losn  Himself,  by  tli>t  very  u- 
rangcment  which  ho?  thrown  so  much  importance  up* 
the  TEET1MONV  and  junonsNT  of  the  pastorfl  and  ilinW 
of  the  early  ages,  in  the  matter  of  thr  dincrimiDilhi 
of  the  inspired  writings,  has  virtually  constituted  tbWi 
tu  a  limited  extent,  our  tnastcn  ;  or,  at  the  Icttst,  W 
virtually  forbidden  the  attempt  to  sever  ouredrca  frA 
them. 

"  All  will  agree  thai  the  settlement  of  the  qocsliM 
of  Conouicity,  or  the  divine  authority  of  e«eh  bool  al- 
leged lo  bear  this  sacred  character,  is  one  of  priniBT 
and  unspeakable  im)>ortance :  it  is  the  preliminvy  ^ 
our  faith  and  duty.  Nor  cnn  it  be  suppoecd  dial  ** 
are  sltnching  more  importance  to  the  subject  thtfi  • 
nttuched  to  it  by  the  Lord  Himself,  who  will  acilW 
give  his  Honour  to  luiother,  nor  lightly  allow  tli?  boaM* 
belonging  to  His  aulhenlic  Word  to  be  shored  by  siniri"* 
compositions.     It   ie   also   clear   llmt   such   a   fonoal  t^- 
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nouncement  of  the  canonical  writings  might  have  heen 
given  (as,  for  example,  in  an  midoubted  final  epistle  of 
the  last  sm-viving  apostle)  as  should  altogether  have  su- 
perseded either  any  reference  on  our  part  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  early  Church,  or  any  exercise  of  that  judg- 
ment. On  the  other  side  it  might  so  have  been  that 
several  apparently  apostolic  writings  had  descended  from 
the  apostolic  age,  having  such  internal  recommendations  as 
would  have  made  the  task  of  discrimination,  in  later  times, 
hopelessly  difficult :  in  which  case  we  should  have  been 
thrown,  without  appeal,  upon  the  decisions  of  authority. 

'^  But  neither  of  these  things  has  happened  to  us.  We 
cannot  but  refer  to,  and  avail  ourselves  of,  the  judg- 
ment and  final  decision  of  the  early  Church  concerning 
the  canonicity  of  each  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  then  are  we,  and  all  believers  to  the  end  of  time, 
connected  with  the  pristine  Church  by  an  indissoluble 
and  vital  cord. 

*'  In  many  of  those  cases  in  which  the  ambiguous  or 
incomplete  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  in  inci- 
dentally alluding  to  points  of  discipline  or  fSuth,  has 
given  rise  to  schismatic  diversities  of  opinion,  we  are 
(as  in  the  question  of  the  Canon)  by  necessity  thrown 
upon  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  the  early  Church. 
The  epistles,  for  example,  contain  allusions,  either  very 
slight  or  actually  ambiguous,  as  to  many  matters  of 
usage,  some  of  them  altogether  unimportant  to  ourselves, 
and  others  so  connected  with  discipline,  worship,  govern- 
ment, or  even  doctrine,  as  to  render  it  (to  say  the  least) 
highly  desirable  to  know  just  so  much  more  as  may 
serve  to  exclude  controversy  on  the  subject.  Now, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  very  same  points 
are  either  alluded  to,  or  are  explicitly  defined  by,  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  next  generation,  or  of  the  next 
age.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  so:  and  equally  strange,  nay,  utterly  absurd,  if 
we  were  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  this 
subsidiary  evidence  so  far  as  it  may  be  fairly  resorted  to. 
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"  Nothing  can  be  loss  pertinent  (in  qncBtinn  int 
ing  on  the  testimony  of  the  primiliTc  Chuicli)  tiail 
tlic  precliuive,  ultra-ProteEtant  oulcrj,  '  Dli  I  Hm  Wk, 
and  the  Bible  elone :  1  care  uolhing  for  what  cumot  bt 
pravcd  b;  texts  of  Scripture.'  We  may  euilf  find  Ot- 
CBsiottB  mure  fit  in  which  our  zeal  for  the  hotKiai  ui 
sufficiency  of  the  inspired  volume  may  malte  iiatU  bnii 
Tlie  question  ie  a  question  ofliKt. 

■'  An  instance  often  adducd  in  this  connexion  iillri 
of  the  reUgioua  obgerrance  of  the  first  day  of  the  «Mi 
This  observance  is  a  WELt^oNFUuiHD  tiudittob,  Ctkilf 
its  rise  in  the  apoelolic  writings,  and  thence  iinvard»r- 
ported  by  unqueslionikble  evidence.  The  religiout  M" 
son  for  observing  the  Lord's  day  le,  that  the  afttla 
themselves,  as  we  fully  believe,  obserred  it,  and  ao^ 
tioned  its  observance  in  all  the  Churches  which  they  bin* 
ed.  The  historic  reason  for  behevitig  that  they  diJ  " 
is  drawn  partly  from  the  two  or  three  allunons  U  il  > 
the  New  Teslanient,  and  partly,  we  may  My  ttatfy 
from  the  incidental  and  expUcit  tncntioD  of  thi  pMOR 
by  the  early  Christian  writer*,  as  well  as  by  TUf- 
Plutarcli,  and  others. 

"  If  we  imagine  oursclvcB  to  be  enttr«ly  dqBiwJ  ■ 
this  latter  portion  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  it  Bt 
be  admitted  that  the  argument  in  supjion  of  an  i^ 
tution  so  vitally  eonnectcil,  as  il  is  found  to  be.  viA 
the  very  existcDce  of  religion  in  tlic  wnrld,  would  te 
reduced  to  a  sleuder  and  precurinas  inference  at  *<f<^ 
mcnt  from  analogy.  Here  then  we  are  absolulety  M^ 
pelled,  and  thoae  especially  who  are  rigiil  men  tiM 
'>tlicrs  in  their  regard  to  the  Lord's  day,  arc  ceofcM 
to  resort  to  tlic  aid  of  ancient  usage,  oa  recorded,  Mt  ky 
the  uninspired,  but  by  inspired  writers :  and  m  Btf 
well  appeal  to  the  candour  of  such  persona,  and  uJi  tl 


Whether, 
troportanl 


when   conteniliog   with   latitudinariana   oi  v   I 
ubjecl,   they   would   not   lagcrl* 


selves  of  any  new  and  still  r 

ceming  the  nsige  of  the  Churches  in  the  a 
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supposing  some  such  evidence,  heretofore  overlooked, 
were  now  suddenly  to  be  discovered.  I  presume  that 
they  would  do  so  without  allowing  any  qualm  as  to 
*  the  great  Protestant  principle'  to  stand  in  their  way. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  circumstance  worthy  to  be  noticed,  that 
even  the  most  ultra-Protestant  of  idtra-Protestants,  if  it 
happens  to  him  to  meet  with  a  real  or  apparent  con- 
firmation of  his  peculiar  views  within  the  circle  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  shows  no  reluctance  whatever  in 
snatching  at  it,  and  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account  he 
can,  piously  quoting  Irenseus,  or  Tertullian,  or  Ignatius, 
like  any  good  Romanist.  It  is  '  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,'  just  when  the  evidence  afforded,  on  some  dis- 
puted point,  by  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  or  Irensus,  or 
Tertullian,  happens  to  tell  in  a  wrong  direction :  other- 
wise these  '  papistical  authorities '  are  good  enough. 

"  The  two  cases  then  here  adduced  seem  to  establish, 
beyond  a  doubt,  what  amounts  to  this  general  principle, 
— that  it  is  impracticable,  as  it  would  be  undesirable, 
and  even  irreligious,  to  detach  ourselves  from  all  de- 
pendence upon  Christian  antiquity  ;  and  that,  us  in  the 
capital  article  of  the  antiquity,  and  canonicity,  and  ge- 
nuineness of  the  books  of  Scripture,  so  in  various  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  worship,  government,  and  doctrine, 
nothing  else  can  be  done  by  the  modem  Church  but 
listen  (with  just  so  much  deference  as  may  be  due)  to 
the  TESTIMONY  and  judgment  of  the  ancient  Church. 

'*  The  principle  above  stated,  while  it  consists  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  social  system,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  conditions  on  which  all  advancements  in  knowledge 
depend,  plainly  and  imavoidably  results  from  that  peculiar 
economy  under  which  tfie  Lord  Himself  has  placed  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  He  has  not  allowed  His  people,  in 
ftny  age,  the  undesirable  liberty  of  cutting  diemselves 
off  from  all  dependence  upon  their  predecessors,  any 
more  than  He  has  left  them  free  so  to  act,  as  if  their  conduct 
as  Christians  would  not  have  an  influence  over  the  religious 
well-being  of  their  successors.     The  Church  is  one  Church, 
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strctcliin^^  throughout  the  ages  that  are  to  d^pae  between 
the  tirj-t  and  the  fcecoud  Advent. 

'^  It  hiui  been  notliiug  so  much  as  thu  inoonaiderate 
'  Bible  uluiie '  cry,  that  has  given  modern  Popery  so  loqg  a 
reprieve  in  the  licart  of  Protestant  countrica :  and  it  k  now 
the  very  Hauie  zeul,  without  discretion,  that  opena  a  &ir 
iieM  for  the  spread  of  tlic  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  ThMta. 

''  So  fur  us  the  usuri>ation8  of  Rome  may  be  in  riew,  m^ 
tiling  cun  bo  clearer  tliaii  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Pro- 
testuntH.  Sueh  and  such  practices  or  opiniona,  and  in 
whieh  Pii]>ery  conHists,  may  be  proved  to  be  of  such  and 
such  u  <lute  ;  they  are  therefore  not  Apostolic^  they  are  not 
Catholic  :  they  are  not  even  ancient,  any  more  than  they 
are  Seriptnml ;  why  then  should  we  receive  them  T  *  I  am 
Catholic,  not  you,'  may  every  Protestant  say  to  every 
Komanist,  and  with  as  full  an  assurance  as  that  with  wfaidi 
the  genuine  Cambrian  may  say  to  the  Fitzi^illiams,  the 
Walters,  the  Villiers,  the  Godfreys,  '  I  am  British,  not  you ; 
my  ancestors  had  turned  this  soil  ages  before  you  Normans 
had  set  a  foot  on  the  island/  Protestantism,  as  opposed  to 
Popery,  is  a  refusal  to  accept  innovations  bearing  an  aaccr^ 
tained  <late. 

'*  Or  ^  e  ini;;ht  confine  our  protest  against  Popery  within 
the  pithy  denunciations  of  the  Romanist's  own  saint,  Vin- 
cent of  Lirius,  and  say  ivith  him, '  Annuntiarc  eigo  aliqnid 
Christiar.is  Cutholicis,  pra*ter  id,  quod  acccpenmt,  nun- 
<]uani  lic*Mt,  nustjium  licet,  nunquani  licebit :  et  anathe- 
matizare  eos,  qui  annuntiant  aliquid,  prsterquam  quod 
scniel  aceeptum  est,  nunquani  non  oportuit,  nusquam  non 
oportet,  Miuiquam  non  oportebit.*'* 

*  Comroonitorium,  c.  14. 
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DOCTOR   HOOKWELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  WIS  a  breezy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  pinnacle  and  fpire 
Quivered  and  gcemcd  almost  to  heave, 

Clothed  with  innocuous  fire  : 
But,  where  we  stood,  the  setting;  sun 

Showed  little  of  his  state  ; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  nun, 

*TwBS  through  an  iron  grate. 

Wordsworth. 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 
/  and  that  corpse. 

Shrlley. 

Son  time  had  passed  since  Dr.  HookwelFs 

^*^piMare  from  Swanboume,  and  the  mansion 

*••    without   visitors,  when   the   family   were 

*'^rt^g  one  morning  in   the   little  breakfast- 

^^•^  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  post.     Re- 
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ginald,  who  had  been  residing  in  his  pmricfa 
of  Kirklees,  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Penscellwood,  to  accompany  Alfred  Churton 
on  his  errands  of  instruction  among  his  flock ; 
and  Cecile  had  just  related  a  story  told  her 
by  tlie  young  Lord  Temple,  which  was  to 
this  effect  His  lordship  was  residing  in  a 
large  city  where  a  dissenting  minister  was 
delivering  lectures  against  what  he  called 
Popery,  when,  happening  to  be  passing  near 
the  meeting-house,  his  lordship  was  induced 
to  go  in  and  hear  him.  The  minister  spoke 
vehemently  against  the  absurdities  of  Popery ; 
and  Lord  Temple  was  well  pleased,  for  he 
too  disliked  the  Popish  dogmas  and  mum- 
meries. But,  behold,  when  the  minister  had 
belaboured  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  turned 
round  and  virulently  attacked  the  refcmned 
Church  of  England.  Lord  Temple  listened 
with  disgust  to  his  declamation  and  fidsehoods, 
and  at  length  quitted  the  meeting-house^ 
with  the  firm  determination  to  frequent  such 
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assemblies  no  more;  but  afterwards,  when  he 
came  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
minister's  falsehoods  had  a£Fected  him,  he  said 
to  himself,  **  What  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  any  poor  Roman  Catholic  who  might  have 
sat  under  him  during  the  first  part  of  his  dis* 
course?  Surely  he  must  have  been  as  much 
irritated  as  I  myself  was,  on  hearing  my  own 
Church  so  vilified;  and,  consequently,  such  lan- 
guage would  be  more  likely  to  confirm  him  in 
his  creed  than  to  wean  him  from  it  ?  "  His 
lordship  added,  that  from  this  day  forward 
he  resolved  never  to  use  any  abusive  lan- 
guage against  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  to 
listen  to  those  who  did ;  but  to  abide  by  the 
golden  rule  of  a  Christian  life,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  be  done  by. 

"  Oforious  resolve  !  *•  said  Reginald.  "  But 
still  we  must  be  the  opponents  of  Rome. 
Would  that  our  opposition,  however,  could 
always  be  carried  on  in  a  charitable  temper  ! 
for  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  oppose  another 
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man's  views  without  having  .recoune  to  viru- 
lence and  misapplication,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  plat* 
form  eloquence  and  controversial  lettenk 
What  good  can  there  be  in  battering  down 
another  man's  Christianity,  if  in  the  encounter 
we  lose  our  own  ?  " 

''  Beautiful/'  exclaimed  Sir  John,  **  are 
the  words  of  the  Catholic,  George  Herbert ; 
and  every  clergyman,  Ranald,  should 
them  constantly  in  mind : 


u 


Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy. 
WliY  should  I  feci  another  man^s  mistake 
More  than  his  sicknesses  or  poverty  1 
In  love,  I  should  ;  but  anger  is  not  love. 
Nor  wisdom  neither :  thertfore  genUif  mofw. 


«t 


The  baronet  proceeded  to  observe,  that  we 
should  look  upon  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  an  eye  of  tenderness^  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  sweetest  solaces  of  the  ima« 
gination  were  in  reality  connected  with  them ; 
and   he  instanced   the    preservation  of  rdics 
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^  l>eing  the  fruit  of  an  affectionate  venera- 
^n  for  anything  belonging  to  once-loTed 
frieticlsi  as  also  the  remembrance  of  departed 
■ttQts,  and  the  recitation  of  prayers  and 
™*sae8  for  those  removed  from  the  eye  of 
fl^sh,  but  who  still  lived  in  the  memory.* 
-A.t  this  moment  the  merry  voice  of  Emily 

The    following    obeervations    lately  appeared    in   a 

"^kly    newspaper,    in    a   review   on    Leopold    Ranke's 

™**ory  of  the  Popes :  "  There  is  no  train  of  thought," 

•ya  the  Reviewer,  "  so  painful,  if  there  are  any  ho  instnic- 

^^^9    as  that  which   purnues  the  history  of  the   RoiuiKh 

^Urch  fipom  its  glory  to  its  dceay.     It  is  what  we  remeni- 

^^   of  the  first  with  respect  and  gratitude  that  gives  to 

^"**  We  see  of  the  last  so  much  that  rcvoltH  and  grieves  ; 

""^  '^hat  was  the  later  traffic  in  relics  and  hones  hut  the 

ttrli^  veneration  for  the  great  and  good  ]  — the  paid-for 

'"^^^es  but   simple  tributes   of  sorrowing   affection   to   a 

^^  friend  ? — the  compelled  celibacy  but  a  <lirect  result  of 

™*t  noble  and  generous  enthusiasm  which  preache<l  the 

^^'ifice  of  all  worldly  things  in  the  Saviour's  service  .' — 

^*  ""^hat  were  even  the  marketed  indulgences  but  pious  fear 

^"^  held  by  the  penitent  for  a  just  anger  awakene<l  in 

'V^teous  Heaven  ?     The  best  historian  of  these  Roman 

^^^lic  institutions  in  their  falsehood  and  <lecline  will  be 

be  K 

"y  whom  their  original  claims  to  tnith,  and  to  the  lofty 

^^nce  and  glories  they  achieved,  arc  best  appreciated 

*°^  '^Joet  freely  admitted." 
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was  heard  in  the  entrance-hall,  whither  the 
had  gone  on    hearing,  at   the  thought,  the 
heaTy  letter-bag  deposited  on  the  tabk  there. 
Her  joyous  tones  seemed  to  say, 

"  Come,  be  happy— sit  neir  me : 
Sad  as  I  may  seem  to  thee, 
I  am  happier  far  than  thou, 
Lady,  whose  imperial  brow 
Is  cndiademed  with  woe/* 

She  soon  tripped  in  with  a  number  of 
letters ;  one  of  which,  bearing  a  foreign  post- 
mark, was  addressed  to  herself.  There  was 
an  exclamation  of  joy  as  the  well-known 
hand-writing  of  Dr.  Hookwell  appeared  upon 
another  of  the  epistles.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  worthy  baronet  always  to  open  thoae 
first  which  appeared  to  come  from  an  unknown 
hand ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  for  granting 
precedence  to  such  letters,  was,  that  they 
were  generally  shorter,  and  in  other  respects 
less  required  to  be  dwelt  upon,  than  those 
from  friends  or  relatives. 
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A  letter  of  the  former  description  was  there- 
fore first  opened,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  proved 
to  be  from  Lord  Temple.  Cecile  and  Emily 
were  both  surprised  at  their  having  failed  to 
recognise  the  writing  of  one  who  had  penned 
many  a  line  of  exquisite  poetry  for  them,  and 
had  been  busily  engaged  with  their  father 
during  the  late  election.  The  letter  was 
written  hurriedly,  and  merely  said  that  pro- 
bably his  lordship  might  arrive  at  the  Hall 
even  before  it  could  be  read,  and  expressed 
his  joy  at  such  a  speedy  return. 

Cecile  seated  herself  close  to  her  father, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  other 
letters;  while  Emily  stood  within  the  recess 
of  the  window,  and  broke  the  seal  of  the  one 
addressed  to  her.  She  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
the  perusal  of  it,  before  a  faint  noise  attracted 
Cecile^s  attention  ;  and,  on  looking  towards  the 
window,  she  beheld  her  sister  sink  down  into 
a  chair  that  was  near  her,  and  drop  the  letter 
from  her  hands.     Cecile  was  instantly  alarmed, 
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and  terrified  the  baronet  and  R^^mald  by  ex- 
claiming  *^  Bear  Emily  I  what  ii  the  matter  ?  * 

<^  She  is  not  well,^  said  Reginald,  hurrying 
towards  his  pale  and  agitated  sitter.  The 
baronet  rose  at  the  same  time,  and,  having 
rung  the  bell  for  assistance,  followed  his  son 
to  the  window. 

^^  Do  not  be  frightened,'*  said  Emily ;  '*  I 
am  quite  well :''  but  her  altered  look  and  Toioe 
betrayed  her  real  state.  The  loud  ringing  of 
the  bell  brought  both  the  butler  and  house- 
keeper into  the  breakfast-room,  and  the  latter 
was  of  essential  service.  Emily  did  not  swoon, 
but  she  felt,  faint;  and,  the  window  being 
thrown  up  and  restoratives  applied,  it  was 
hoped  that  she  would  soon  recover.  But  a 
change  quickly  occurred,  and  she  went  into  a 
somewhat  violent  hysteric.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  great  relief;  and  as  she  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  apartment,  as  suggested,  it  was  made  her 
nursery  for  the  day,  and  Cedle  and  Regi- 
nald remained  with  her,  doing  all  in  their 
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^vrer  to  calm  her  feelings.  Lord  Temple 
'«uiwhile  had  arrived,  and  the  baronet  had 
e  forth  to  meet  him,  and  conduct  him 
the  adjoining  library  as  quietly  as  pos* 


"^^^en  Cecile  saw  that  her  sister  was  some- 

^i^^it  restored,  her  next  care  was  to  look  for 

^'^^    letter,  which  she  supposed  was  the  cause 

^      ber    agitation.       Reginald    had    not    the 

'^^Shtest  idea  that  its  contents  had  anythin^f 

^    <lo  with  Emily's  illness,  until   she   herself 

^^^^arked    that  it   communicated    melancholy 

^^^"s.     "  It  relates  to  dear  Agnes  !^  she  ex- 

^^■^Hied,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

*he   letter  could  not   be  found,   but  it  was 

^^Ught  that  the  baronet  might  have  placed 

^  U|  his  pocket  when  he  went   out  to   meet 

*^^d  Temple.     Emily  wished  Reginald  to  see 

^  this  was  the  case ;  and,  on  his  entering  the 

*ibtary  with   that  view,  he  beheld   the  letter 

^  his  father's  hand.     On  his  communicating 

^U  sister's  wish,  the   baronet  suggested   that 
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it  would  be  better  if  he  himself  should  see 
Emily  before  he  placed  the  letter  in  her 
hands,  and  that  meanwhile  Reginald  should 
remain  with  Lord  Temple.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  and  reported  the  invalid  to  be 
much  better;  adding,  that  she  wished  her 
brother  to  come  to  her  immediately,  for  she 
could  DOW  bear  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  in- 
telligence,  which  from  its  unexpectedness  had 
given  her  a  temporary  shock. 

The  communication,  it  appeared,  was  from 
a  religious  sister  of  the  convent  in  which 
Agnes  Petre  had  been  for  some  little  time 
an  inmate.  Agnes  was  a  scion  of  a  noble 
English  family,  who,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  had  remained  constant  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion, 
and  supported  several  establishments  for  the 
promotion  of  that  faith  in  England.  She  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Armitage 
family ;  and  her  father.  Lord  Petre,  held  Sir 
John    in    the    highest     regard.      Agnes    and 
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Emily  were  accustomed  to  tell  each  other 
their  mutual  thoughts  on  all  matters  of  in- 
terest, and  more  especially  to  discourse  upon 
religion ;  and  on  these  occasions  Emily  would 
unfold  the  whole  theological  system,  as  far 
as  she  could  understand  it,  advanced  by  Dr. 
HookwelL  Agnes  was  astonished  at  the  depth 
and  soundness  of  many  of  her  friend's  riewi, 
and  was  the  more  surprised  from  the  fact  of 
her  having  been  taught  to  look  upon  all 
Protestants  as  persons  careless  of  religion, 
without  a  Church,  without  devotional  habits, 
and  as  lukewarm  and  even  cold  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Consequently,  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Emily  quite  startled  her ;  and  when 
she  ascertained  that  her  friend  was  as  con- 
stant and  sincere,  if  not  as  frequent,  in  her 
devotions  as  herself,  and  beheld  too  the  para- 
mount influence  of  religion  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  she  was  led  to  ponder  on 
the  phenomenon,  and  ask  herself  whether  these 
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also  might  not  be  members  of  an  apostolic 
and  primitive  Church?  Not  long  after  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Hookwell, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  leading  fk- 
milies  in  Yorkshire ;  and  although  she  hardly 
spoke  to  him  herself,  yet  she  heard  him  im* 
part  religious  information,  the  value  and  the 
sincerity  of  which  were  so  apparent,  that  die 
could  not  but  deem  it  necessary  to  her  peace 
of  mind  to  inquire  into  these  matters. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  was  the  domestic  chaplain  of  Lord 
Petre  and  resided  under  his  roof,  perceiving 
the  turn  that  matters  were  taking  in  the  mind 
of  Agnes,  and  having  heard  of  her  meeting 
with  Dr.  Hookwell,  communicated  such  facts 
to  her  parents  as  led  them  to  adopt  remedial 
measures  at  once,  without  interrogating  tlieir 
daughter,  or  leading  her  to  suppose  that  they 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  change  that  was  gra- 
dually creeping  over  her  mind.  For  this  pur- 
pose foreign  travel  was  suggested ;  and  Lord 
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and  Lady  Petre,  with  their  young  family,  of 
whom  Agnes  was  the  eldest,  soon  set  out  for 
the  Continent,  for  the  sake,  as  it  appeared  to 
Agnes,  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 

At  Paris  they  entered  into  much  gaiety  for 
a  short  time,  Lord  Petre  being  intimate  with 
the  English  ambassador;  but  they  soon  pro- 
ceeded southward  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
Tyrol,  Florence,  and  ultimately  Rome  itself. 
Lord  Petre  carried  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  Pope,  but  these  were  merely  formal,  for 
his  holiness  and  a  certain  cardinal  had  been 
previously  made  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
Lord  Petre's  household ;  and  this  intimation 
was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  his  lord- 
ship, because  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  father  and  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  at  length  the 
particulars  connected  with  Lord  Petre's  intro- 
duction to  the  mild  and  holy  man  who  oc- 
cupied  the  papal  throne,  or  his  iordship^s  sub* 
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sequent  interviews  with   the   cardinal  before 
mentioned :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  reddence  in 
a  convent  in  a  delightful  quarter  of  Italy 
was  suggested  for  Miss  Petre,  and,  after  ■ome 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Lady  Petre,  approved 
of;  and,  while  her  parents  remained  on   the 
Continent  for  a  space  of  two  years,  poor  Agnet 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lady  abbess. 
There  was  nothing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  these 
proceedings,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Petre  doted 
on  their  child;  but  it  was  thought  the  best 
course,   especially  in    relation    to    the    other 
young  members  of  the  family,  that  their  sis* 
ter  should  be  strengthened  in  her  views  of 
the  Romanist  religion.    Agnes  with  a  willing 
heart  assented  to  her  parental  scheme,  for,  in 
truth,   the  favourable  bias   which  she  some- 
times evinced   towards  the  reformed  Church 
had    caused   her  much  uneasiness  when   she 
thought  on  the   unpleasant  feelings  which  it 
might  engender  in  her  happy  and  united  h^ 
mily.     In  one  of  her  most  romantic  moods 
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^  had  entertained  the  idea  of  running  away 

■"^d    living  for  ever  with   Emily;   but  filial 

^^Bction  did   not  allow  her  to  dwell  for  any 

^Sth  of  time  on  such   a  notion.     The   un* 

•^^led  state  of  her  mind,  however,  made  her 

^^Sl  uently  uneasy ;  but,  after  she  had  resided 

^    "Various  Catholic  society  abroad,  her  chief 

^'•J^  seemed  to  be  that  she  might  be  placed 

^^     «UGh  a  situation  as  would  make  her  feel 

"'^^•^e  contented,   more   settled,   and  more  re- 

^  ^-^  te  to  continue  in  her  ancestral  faith.      This 

'^'^ing  made  the  idea  of  the  convent  a  wel- 

^*^^e  one;   and,  while  she  imagined  that  the 

'^'^^^ives  of  her  acquiescence  were  wholly  un- 

"""^^med  of  by   her   parents,  they  were  per- 

*^^ly  aware  of  the  sentiments  by  which  she 

^'^^  influenced. 

Agnes   soon  found  herself  a  resident   in   a 

^^iet   monastic   institution,   and  parted   from 

^t  parents  in  the  hope  of  joining  them  again 

^  long,   and   imparting    that   knowledge   to 

her  younger  sisters  which  she  expected  to  de- 
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rive  from  the  tuition  of  the  ahben.  Biil» 
alas  !  she  had  experienoed  to  much  of  tbe 
unfettered  bliss  of  an  Enf^ish  family  fii««dc» 
with  all  its  interchange  of  viewt  and  fecliiigt, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
found  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  new 
abode  as  unpleasing  as  the  atriet  mandatet 
of  her  superiors  were  uncongenial. 

It  is  true  that  religion  was  placed  beftire 
her  in  its  most  sacred  and  self-denying  aspect ; 
true  also,  she  saw  persons  as  young  and  as 
amiable  as  herself  gliding  through  the  clois- 
ters and  among  the  gardens :  but  still  she  was 
unprepared  at  once  to  resign  the  free  and 
communicative  manner  of  life  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed.  Enough  to  state^  that 
she  never  from  the  commencement  liked  her 
abode  in  the  convent ;  after  a  time  it  became 
quite  irksome,  and  at  length  unendurable. 
During  all  this  period  she  suffered  severdy 
in  health,  and  at  last  the  fact  was  apparent 
that  she  was  in  a  gradual  but  deep  decline. 
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A.  Kiiter  of  the  convent,  named  St.  Clarm,  (fiir 
^tt  assume  some  name  on  their  taking  the 
^^il  after  their  noviciate,)  was  her  only  friend : 
^^^jr  joined  in  the  same  prayers  at  the  same 
^^^r ;  they  told  their  beads  befatt  one  crud- 
^^  ^  they  occupied  the  same  seat  in  the  beau- 

^^  garden ;  and  were  daily  engaged  in  con- 
^■"^Ation  of  equal  interest  to  both. 

It  was  by  this  nun  that  the  foreign  letter 
^^*  written  which  had  been  received  by  Emily, 
^^  from  its  contents  it  was  plain  that  Agnes 
^  the  last  had  mournfully  remembered  her  old 
^•'^iliar  friends.     And  now 

"  Death  is  dark^  and  foul,  and  dall. 
But  she  \8 — O  how  beautiful  I  '* 

l^he  letter  need  not  be  wholly  transcribed, 

^^^use  there  were   some  allusions   in  it  too 

^^^ed   to   meet   the   common   eye.     It   spoke 

^  the  writer's  first  connection  with,  and  sub- 

'^uent   attachment  to,  Agnes  Petre;    of  the 

^treme    sensitiveness   and    amiability   of  her 

I       ^ure;   of  her  frequent   mention   of  Emily , 
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■od    of    the   baroDcl's   friend.   Dr.  HookwrB- 

The  conversation  of  the  latter  could  never  b* 


efiaced   from   Agni 


■"ind,   and    the  abbe»*» 


having  been  made  awa  of  (his  influence,  di<* 
all  in  her  power  to  '  tralize  its  effect ;  bi»* 
it  rather  increased  sine  her  entrance  inlo  il»* 
convent,  and  was  amo;  ;  the  things  that  ca*^ 
tributed  to  her  early  ecay.  She  longed  i**' 
jjee  Or  hear  more  of  Dr.  Hookwell's  reasoaing  5 
And,  since  tliis  couid  not  be,  she  experienced 
a  despundeDcy  of  spirits  that  the  autboril;  ^^ 
her  own  Church  had  no  power  to  oveKoii* 
Oh !  what  would  a  free  walk  around  the  il*^ 
main  of  Swanbourne  in  company  with  h^^ 
loved  Emily  have  been  worth  ! 

St.  Clara's  letter  went  on  to  describe  tb* 
time  and  manner  of  Agnes'  death,  some^*' 
in  this  way : — About  midnight  th«e  »••  * 
general  commotion  in  the  convent,  for  it  b^ 
been  rumoured  during  the  day  that 
Agnes  could  not  survive  the  night.  Thii 
telligence  was  received  with  joy  by  those 
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were  accounted  the  foremost  among  the  spirit 
tuelleSf  and  with  melancholy  by  others.  The 
lady  abbess  and  a  few  sisters  were .  in  the 
cell  where  poor  Agnes  lay  pale  and  motion- 
less. Her  voice,  never  loud^  was  reduced  to 
the  faintest  whisper;  and  the  wan  ray  of  a 
little  lamp  lit  up  her  sunken  cheek,  as  if  to 
heighten  the  triumph  of  death.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  sweet  look  of  resignation 
that  sat  on  her  wasted  features,  and  she  did 
little  else  but  move  her  pallid  lips  in  the 
effort  to  draw  breath.  Every  faint  exertion, 
even  to  the  lifting  of  a  languid  eyelid,  told 
that  she  was  bound  on  a  pilgrimage 

"  Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home/* 

The  abbess  was  anxious  at  this  moment  that 
some  of  the  sisters  at  least  should  retire  from 
the  awful  scene.  She  whispered  softly  to  them 
that  the  last  sacrament  was  over,  and  also 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
been  administered  by  the  father  confessor; — 
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but  there  was  something  oo  ber  mind  which, 
in  St.  Glara^s  opinion,  showed  that  she  wias 
far  from  being  at  ease.  She  soon  ordered  all 
the  sisters,  St.  Clara  among  the  rest,  to  their 
separate  cells;  and  Agnes  in  vain  beckoned 
the  latter  to  approach  dose  to  her,  far  the 
superior  was  peremptory,  and  she  most  in- 
stantly depart.  In  her  letter  St  Clam  said, 
*^You  can  never  know  or  guess  the  burning 
agony  of  that  moment.''  On  the  morrow  the 
writer  was  eager  to  gain  intelligiaice  respect- 
ing Agnes,  and  learned  that  she  was  still  alire; 
but  life  was  ebbing  surely,  though  serenelj, 
away.  Oh  that  she  could  see  her,  that  she 
might  even  claim  the  privilege  of  the  heathen 
comforter,  and  say, 

'*  I  touch  thy  temples  pale  ! 
I  breathe  mv  soul  on  thee ! 
And,  could  my  prayciB  avail, 

All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  live  to  weep, 
So  thou  might^st  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep/ ^ 

Her  prayersy  she  felty  would  avtiii  ;  tor  it  is 
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a  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  supplicatioBs  of  the 
righteous  on  behalf  of  others  will  be  heard  I 
St  Clara  prayed  earnestly  fur  the  dying  sister ; 
but  the  thought  possessed  her  mind  that  Agnes 
would  be  inquiring  for  her,  would  have  some 
last  message  to  deliver,  —  and,  under  this  im- 
pression, who  could  be  calm,  who  be  content 
with  prayer  alone  ?  After  a  brief  aspiration  to 
the  throne  of  Mercy,  she  rose  from  her  devo* 
tions  just  before  noonday,  and  passed  along  the 
narrow  passage  to  the  invalid's  cell ;  and, 
though  the  abbess  and  one  spiritual  sister  were 
there,  she  was  not  repulsed.  ^  She  can  speak 
no  more,^  whispered  the  superior  as  she  with- 
drew  the  crucifix  from  the  lips  of  the  departing 
saint ;  **  but  she  dieth  a  true  member  of  the 
Church,  and  will  soon  be  in  Paradise.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  faith,  let  us  withdraw.**  At  this 
moment  Agnes  cast  her  sunken  eyes  upon  St. 
Clara :  she  could  make  no  sign  nor  motion ; 
but  her  glance  was  fixed  upon  her  as  though 
she   could  not  withdraw  it,  or  wished  to  die 
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gazing  upon  her  friend.  The  writer  approach- 
ed her  pallet,  and  stooped  to  kiss  her  clammy 
temples.  **  To  Emily^  was  the  last  faint  whia» 
per  of  the  dying  girl ;  and  the  effort  caused 
her  to  droop  her  head  on  one  side.  The  lady 
abbess  drew  near  with  the  crucifix,  and  applied 
it  to  her  mouth,  fearful  lest  the  lout  remem- 
brance of  the  world  should  have  tainted  the 
last  hour  of  a  saint.  But  she  was  gone^  — -  the 
spirit  had  been  yielded  up ;  it  had  escaped  to 
the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God  !  Poor  St.  Clara  was  frantic,  she  could 
not  believe  Agnes  was  dead ;  she  called  upon 
her  by   her  name,  and  at   length  was   borne 

away  in  a  swoon.      Thus  much  was  gathered 

« 

from  the  letter  she  wrote  to  Emily ;  but  she 
told  it  in  simple  phrase,  and  the  poet's  lan- 
guage would  but  partly  describe  her  feelings: 


*'  All  looked  on  me, 
The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see  : 
But  I  was  calm.     I  went  awmj ; 
I  was  clammy  cold,  like  clay ! 
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I  did  not  weq),  I  did  not  speak  : 
But  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
/  walked  about  like  a  corp$e  alive  ! 
Alas  !  sweet  friend,  you  must  belieye 
This  heart  is  stone — it  did  not  break  ! '' 

Emily's  distress  of  inind  was  most  poignant 
on  hearing  the  letter  read  by  Reginald  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  modulating  his  voice  so  as  to  touch 
lightly   on   the   most  painful  passages  of  the 
narrative  that  he  enabled  his  sister  to  listen  to 
it  throughout.  **  My  Agnes — my  poor  Agnes  !" 
she  wildly  cried,  and  then  relapsed   into  the 
silence  of  painful  thought.     Cecile  and   Regir 
nald  did  all  in  their  power  to  soothe  her ;  but 
they  soon  gave  up  the  hope  that  she  would 
leave  her  room    that  day.     After  a  time  she 
became  somewhat  more  composed,   and   even 
spoke  cheerfully,  for  she  could  not  doubt  that 
the  departed  spirit  of  Agnes  was   at    peace; 
and  much  of  Dr.  Hook  well's  soothing  conver- 
sation on  the  death  of  Lady  Armitage  occurred 
to  her,   and    tended  to  relieve  her  sorrowing 

heart. 

c  6 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  thought  of  her  reoeDt 
dream  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she  repeated 
the  words : 

*'  She  it  still,  she  is  oold, 
On  tlie  bridal  couch  : 
One  step  to  the  white  dcftth-bed. 
And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  tlie  characl — and  one,  oh  where  t 
The  dark  arrow  fled 
In  the  noon," 

Cccile  was  alarmed  lest  the  seeming  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  dream  should  increase  her  sistei^s 
agitation ;  but  no,  it  had  the  contrary  efiect. 
Emily  had  at  first  imagined  that  Cecile  herself 
was  the  subject  of  her  vision,  and  this  painful 
impression  had  never  been  entirely  removed ; 
but  now  all  was  cleared  up  as  regarded  the  im- 
port of  the  dream. 

Reader,  a  minute  of  spare  time  enables  me 
to  ask  you,  have  you  lost  a  friend?  You  have 
— for  this  is  the  lot  of  all  human  beings,  from 
which  no  fortune,  no  government,   no  human 
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law  can  save  us.  It  is  the  Divine  will  that  all 
shall  mourn.  Be  mindful  of  the  blessed  dead, 
for  they  give  you  an  interest  in  the  world  to 
come;  they  link  heaven  and  earth  together. 
They  cannot  come  to  you,  but  you  will  go  to 
them.  Love,  then,  the  dead ;  and  if  a  heart- 
less world  should  ever  tempt  you  to  speak  ill 
of  any  departed  one,  whoever  the  individual 
may  be, 

"  Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those  who,  perhaps,  love  thee  in  their  graves." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

And,  O  ye  swelling  hills  and  spaeioiit  pkins ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-toweny 
And  spires  whose  *  silent  finger  points  to  Hea?eii* ; 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  doud 
Of  the  dense  air  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun*s  glad  beams.    May  ne'er 
That  true  sycccmonJhU  qfEnglitk  ktarU^ 
Who,  with  ancestral  Jeelingt  can  perceive 
What  in  these  holy  structures  ye  poeteu 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar^ 
Ana  Attffuin  charity,  and  social  love. 

WoanswoBTH. 

Thb  next  morning  Emily  summoned  resolu- 
tion to  make  her  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  She  never  looked  so  beautiful  before. 
Her  cheek  less  reddened  by  health,  and  her  eye 
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less  enlivened  by  mirth,  imparted  a  peculiarly 
touching  interest  to  her  countenance.  Of  this 
she  was  unconscious,  and  doubtless  thought 
herself  too  melancholy  to  join  even  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Lord  Temple  rose  to  meet  her  with 
an  appearance  of  considerable  anxiety,  though, 
as  in  duty  and  etiquette  bound,  he  first  greeted 
Cedle. 

The  worthy  baronet  broached  many  more 
topics  than  usual,  with  a  view  to  divert  his 
daughter's  attention,  without  touching  on  any 
one  subject  which,  even  in  the  remotest  degree^ 
could  be  connected  with  reminiscences  of  her 
deceased  friend.  He  even  suppressed  an  ex- 
quisite quotation  from  his  favourite  poet, 
which,  as  he  afterwards  said,  had  haunted  him 
all  the  night,  and  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  mournful  details  of  St.  Clara's  letter : 

"  Oh,  sir  I  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket.     Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 
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When  she  upheld  the  cool  refmhment  dnun 
From  tliat  forsaken  spring :  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome  ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  m  dead. 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave  !  *^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  breakfast  the  baronet 
reminded  Reginald  that  he  must  call  at  Pena- 
cellwood,  for  Alfred  Churton  would  be  ex- 
pecting him,  as  he  had  observed  in  his  replj  to 
Reginald's  note,  announcing  the  postpoDemeDt 
of  his  visit. 

^^Did  you  acquaint  Mr.  Churton  with  the 
painful  intelligence  of  Agnes  Pet  re's  death?" 
inquired  the  baronet,  when  Emily  and  Cedle 
had  gone  into  the  library. 

^^  No,"  replied  Reginald ;  ^  I  preferred  telU 
ing  him  myself." 

**  He  will  be  very  sorry,"  said  Sir  John. 

'*  Indeed  he  will,"^  answered  Reginald,  **  but 
he  will  acknowledge  the  blessed  change;''  and, 
turning  to  Lord  Temple,  he  proposed  that  they 
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should  both  proceed  to  the  Rectory,  —an  invi- 
tation readily  accepted  by  his  lordship.  After 
a  brief  conversation  with  the  ladies,  the  two 
friends  set  out  on  their  walk  through  the  park 
to  Penscellwood. 

Emily  was  almost  glad  that  they  were  gone, 
and  immediately  besought  Cecile  to  seek  her 
father,  and  ask  him  to  allow  her  to  peruse  Dr. 
Hookwell's  letter.  This  was  readily  acceded 
to ;  and  the  reading  occupied  an  entire  morn- 
ing, and  occasioned  much  subsequent  reflec- 
tion. 

It  was  headed,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  baronet, 
with  the  motto  from  Baxter,  which  he  had 
quoted  so  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
learned  Doctor ;  and  the  whole  aim  of  the  letter 
was  to  enforce  the  writer's  favourite  object, — 
namely.  Catholic  union  upon  Catholic  princi- 
ples.    The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Contra  rationem  nemo  sobrius :  contra  Scripturam 
nemo  Chhstiaous  :  contra  Ecclesiam  nemo  Catholicus." 

Baxter. 
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."My  drar  Friend, 

"  Your  request  that  I  would  write  to  you 
soon  was  so  urgent  and  so  kind,  that  I  cannoC 
but  be  angry  with  myself  for  having  so  loog 
denied  my  poor  pen  the  privilege  of  addreaaiiig 
you.  It  was  also  doubly  good  of  you  to  sug- 
gest my  theme ;  and,  taking  for  granted  that 
you  will  secure  me  against  the  smart  and  per- 
tinent sallies  of  my  dear  young  friend,  Miia 
Emily,  I  will  at  once  (under  the  hope  that  all 
the  inmates  at  Swanbourne  are  quite  well,  and 
that  Reginald  has  gone  back  to  work  harder 
than  ever  in  his  parish,)  proceed  with  my  sub- 
ject. 

**  I  would  state  to  you,  then,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  efforts-  made  by  the  Anglo-ca- 
tholics (or  primitive  Christians)  of  the  present 
day  seems  to  be  the  promotion  of  unity  and 
universality  in  religion  ;  and  the  weapons  they 
use  are  argument,  authority,  and  Christian 
practice.  But  these  meet  with  opposition  ;  and 
it  is  really  singular  that  some  additional  hours 
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in  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  bodily  self- 

ial,  should  bring  down    the    unmitigated 

■'^i^h  of  professing  Christians  upon  them.     I 

^^c  said    they   go   forth   with   the   weapons 

€irgumefU  and  authority ;  and  I  class  both 

these  together,  because,  in  fact,  they  can 

^^^tlly  be  disunited.     Mere  reference   to  au- 

^^^^rity.  without   argument   would    have   little 

f(ht;   but    the  Anglo-catholic  divines  can- 

I    believe,   be   accused   of  proceeding  in 

*^i^  manner,  when  we  must  see  that  the  au- 

■^o^ties  quoted  by  them  are  entirely  founded 

P^>n,  and  girt  about  with,  argument.     When 

^^  give  the  authority  of  a  father,  or  of  an 

"^^^ican  divine,  (such  as  a  Hooker  or  a  Bram- 

^ll,)  they  necessarily  refer  you  to  his  argu- 

^^tii  also.     It  is  true  that,  for  brevity's  sake, 

^^ntence  containing  a  mere  ipse  dixit  is  some- 

^*^cs  quoted  ;  but  any  one  may  refer  to  the 

Sument  which  led  to  that  ipse  dixit^  and  he 

^^^  probably  be  satisfied  that  it  is  based  on 

^^^nd  argument.     This  fact  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  when  we  hear  people  iprak  llippuidy 
of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  autbarity, — as  if  it 
were  not  by  the  power  and  wciglit  of  hk  arga- 
mentji  that  the  writer  had  been  laiacd  inlo  an 
authority ! 

**  It  is  my  intention  now  (if  yoa  will  kindly 
bear  with  me)  to  offer  a  few  tuggeitiona  for 
the  happy  realization  of  CathoUc  unkm  upsa 
Catholic  principles,  or,  as  it  may  dacvhcK 
have  been  called,  of  a  union  on  ike  primcii^  ef 
the  English  Reformalion.  At  the  outset  of  aay 
attempt  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  tbe 
reasonable  observations  of  Vincent  of  liriuib  * 
man  whose  powers  of  argument  have  rendtrad 
him  a  tdgnal  authority  in  the  Churdi  of  Cbrist* 
He  writes, 

^  *  Inquiring  often  with  great  desire  and' 
attention  of  very  many  excellent,  holyt  and 
learned  men,  how  and  by  what  means  I 
might  assuredly,  and  as  it  were  by  some  ge> 
neral  and  ordinary  way,  discern  the  true  Ca- 
tholic faith  from  false  and  wicked  heresy;  to 
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this  question  I  had  usually  this  answer  of  them 
all,  that  whether  I  or  any  other  desired  to  find 
out  the  fraud  of  heretics  daily  springing  up, 
and  to  escape  their  snares,  and  willingly  would 
continue  in  a  sound  faith,  himself  safe  and 
sound,  he  ought  two  manners  of  ways,  by 
Ood's  assistance^  to  defend  and  presenre  his 
faith  :  that  h^Jirstj  by  ike  authority  of  tie  law 
of  God:  secondly f  by  the  tradUian  of  the  C#- 
thoHe  Church, 

*^  *  Here  some  man,  perhaps,  may  ask,  seeing 
the  canon  of  Scripture  is  perfect,  and  most 
abundantly  of  itself  sufficient  for  all  things, 
what  need  we  join  unto  it  the  authority  of  the 
Churches  understanding  and  interpretation  ? 
The  reason  is  this:  because,  the  Scripture  of 
itself  being  so  deep  and  profound,  all  men  do 
not  understand  it  in  one  and  the  same  sense, 
but  divers  men  diversely, — this  man  and  that 
man,  this  way  and  that  way,  expound  and  in- 
terpret the  sayings  thereof, — so  that,  to  one^s 
thinking,  so  many  opinions  almost  may  be  ga- 
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tbered  out  of  them ;  for  Novatian  ezpoundeCh 
it  one  way,  Photinus  another;  Sabellius  after 
this  sort,  Donatus  after  that:  Ariua,  Eiino- 
mius,  Macedoniusy  will  have  this  ezpoatioii; 
ApoUinaris  and  Priscillian  will  have  that :  Jo- 
vinian,  Pelagius,  Celestius,  gather  this  sense ; 
and,  to  conclude,  Nestorius  findeth  out  that. 
And  therefore  very  necessary  it  is,  for  the 
avoiding  of  so  great  windings  and  turnings  of 
errors  so  various,  that  the  line  of  expounding 
the  prophets  and  apostles  be  directed  and 
drawn  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  Catholic  sense.'*  '^ 

*'  This  seems  very  true,**  said  Emily  to  her 
sister,  who  was  reading  the  letter  aloud  ;  *'  for 
we  have  only  to  substitute  the  names  of  mo- 
dern sects  for  those  here  given,  and  then  we 
find  the  words  of  Vincent  of  Lirius  apply  ex-- 
actly  to  our  own  times.^ 

Cecile  motioned  assent,  and  proceeded  with 
the  quotation  from  St.  Vincent : 

**  ^  Again,  within  the  Catholic  Church  itsdf 
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^^  are  grreatly  to  consider,  that  we  hold  that 

^^Wkh  hath  been  believed  everywhere^  alway$^ 

^^^^^  of  all  men  ;  for  that  is  truly  and  properly 

^^^^Bfio/fV  (as  the  very  force  and  nature  of  the 

^"^^rd  doth  declare,  which  comprehendeth  all 

^'^S  ngs  in  general  after  an  universal  manner) ; 

^  that  shall  we  do  if  we  follow  universality^ 

iquity^  and  consent.     Universality  shall  we 

'^^Jow  thus,  if  we  profess  that  one  faith  to  be 

le,  which  the  whole  Church  throughout  the 

»Tld  acknowledgeth   and   confesseth.      Anti- 

"ity  shall  we  follow,  if  we  part  not  any  whit 

"""^^m  those  senses  which  it  is  plain  that  our 

"^^ly  elders  and  fathers  generally  held.     Con- 

t  shall  we  likewise  follow,  if  in  this  very 

:iquity  itself  we  hold  the  definitions  and  opi- 

"*^^ns  of  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  almost  all,  the 

l^^^ests  and  doctors  together/ 

^*  The  above,  my  dear  friend,  is  very  com- 

"^^^nly  called  the  golden  rule  of  Vincent  of  Li- 

^s;  and,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  most  rational 

^«,  and  the  surest  guide  for  a  Christian  to 
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follow.  Sectarians  of  all  kinds,  however,  will 
get  out  of  its  way;  for  thej  have  little  or  ihh 
thing  to  do  with  the  pure  and  aarient  ages  of 
the  Christian  religion.  As  regards  the  Aaglo- 
catholics,  they  are  taunted  with  holding  up 
new  lights  hecause  they  light  and  trim  the 
ancient  lamps  of  divine  truth ;  but  we  may 
well  ask  with  the  historian  Collier,  whether 
those  who  direct  their  worship  by  the  pnctice 
of  the  four  first  centuries  can  fairly  be  caUed 
new  reformers?  The  primitive  Catholic  di- 
vines adopted  this  golden  rule  of  Vinoentiua ; 
and  let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  not  more 
necessity  for  it  now,  than  even  in  the  timet  of 
its  first  promulgation. 

**  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  point ;  but  sure- 
ly, since  we  are  now  further  removed  from  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
men  were  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  receive  and  invent  error, 
if  we  reject  the  aid  of  the  fathers,  than  those 
were  who  existed  in  his  early  days.    Therefore, 
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>f  "tliis  WM  a  ntional  rule  then,  much  more  is 
^t  ao  now.  And  as  regards  a  multitude  of  he- 
terogeneous opinions  issuing  from  the  mint  of 
ImiKian  pride,  in  an  age  described  by  Shak- 
■P^^re,  when 

'  New  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  80  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  thera  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed,'* — 

**    is  evident   that   there  are  not  fewer  now 

^•11  in   the  days  of  St.  Vincent.     The  Ro- 

'"^•iiist    interprets    Scripture    one    way,    the 

'^^theran  another,  the  Calvinist  another,  the 

Methodists,  in  their  various  sects,  another;  the 

•^ptist,  Quaker,  Irvingite,  Muggletonian,  So- 

^'^lan,    Swedenborgian,    Independent,   Arian, 

*'*)inper,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  expound 

^"^  same  Scripture  in  a  different  way.     They 

*^  profess  (all  sects  excepting  the  New  Mor- 

^'^ites)  to  make  Holy  Writ  their  principal 

'^U;  but  then  they  require  that  you  should 

^^erstand  it  in  such  a  sense  as  they  them- 

^ves  are  pleased  to  put  upon  it.     They  dis- 
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card  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  «ge% 
and  each  sectarian  exalts  his  own  opinion. 
Thus  innumerable  errors  and  devices  are  ori- 
ginated, because  men  will  not  listen  to  Bishop 
Hairs  sound  principle,  *  Neither  soul  nor 
Church  can  generally  err  whilst  it  treads  in 
the  steps  of  the  most  ancient  and  universaL' 

*^  What,  therefore,  shall  a  sincere,  honest 
Christian  do  in  this  case  P  Can  a  more  excel- 
lent rule  be  thought  of  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  than  that  laid  down  by  St. 
Vincent?  I  believe  there  cannot;  and  many 
leading  parties  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  is 
reasonable  and  good.  They  at  least  cry  out. 
Video  meUora  proboque^  albeit  they  may  not 
plead  guilty  to  the  deieriora  sequor.  The  four 
chief  religious  divisions  as  regards  numbers 
and  learning,  namely,  the  Romanist,  Lutheran, 
(3alvinist,  and  Church  of  England,  have  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  rule  they  will  adhere  to« 
or  at  least  are  well  disposed  to  follow.  And 
some  of  the  minor  sects  believe  that  they  are 
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\vorking  out  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  and 
Catholic  Church,  while  they  discard  the  fathers 
as  interpreters  or  witnesses ;  little  thinking  how 
often  erroneously  they  must  be  following  what 
they  presume  to  be  the  views  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  But  the  better  men 
of  the  larger  divisions  are  fully  sensible,  that, 
if  their  doctrines  should  appear  to  be  entirely 
new  and  unknown  to  those  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  apostolical  age,  a  great  prejudice  must 
of  necessity  be  raised  against  them  by  all  im- 
partial  persons  who  deeply  study  the  matter. 
Now,  it  is  of  importance  that  all  these  should 
advance  a  step  further  towards  the  truth  ; — (we 
need  hardly  trouble  ourselves  with  making  any 
propositions  to  the  numerous  little  sects,  whose 
absurdities  generally  destroy  them ;) — and  if  an 
union  could  be  effected  between  those  great 
bodies  of  Christians  who  seek  to  be  established 
on  Catholic  principles,  such  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans, 
and  the  Calvinists,  we  might  certainly  expect 

VOL.  Ill-  D 
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that  little  room  would  be  left  for  the  minor 
sects.  Nor  can  a  better  method  be  found,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  for  effecting  such  an  union 
than  this  golden  rule  of  St.  Vincent  of  Urius; 
and,  if  each  great  religious  division  would  but 
stand  by  its  own  anxious  declarations,  it  must, 
and  would  be,  readily  guided  by  this  rule, 
which  has  been  approved  by  our  wisest  mtfn, — 
by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Beveridge^ 
Usher,  Hammond,  Bull,  &c.»-each  of  whom 
mentions  by  name,  and  with  much  praise,  Vin- 
centius  and  his  Rule  of  Faith. 

*^  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  end  this 
short  letter,  —  short  in  comparison  with  its 
fruitful  subject.  I  hope  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  renew  it  soon  again ;  but  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  demands  my  utmost  care 
and  attention. 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  Lord  Temple  will 
shortly  be  with  you  :  he  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  say  one 
of  the  most  amiable  men ;  for  I  must  not  for* 
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our  more  retired  friend  at  Penscellwood, 
I  long  to  meet  and  converse  with  again, 
will,  of  course,  be  repairing  soon  to  the 
i  of  your  parliamentary  duties  ;  and  may 
^^'c^cl  jrrant  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  and 
'^^^tl^L  on  the  best  and  surest  foundations  ! 

^^  ]M[y  Christian  regards  and  compliments  to 
•^  your  circle. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Armitage, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

W.    F.    HoOKWELL." 


i» 


^^^ecile  and  Emily  found  ample  food  for  dis- 

^^^^ion  in  the  above  excellent  letter;  and  they 

^^^li  longed  for  the  return  of  Reginald  and 

^"^^^d  Temple,  in  order  that  the  theme  might 

^^  canvassed  in  the  evening.    Sir  John,  mean- 

^^,  was  busily  engaged  with  his  steward  in- 
^^^ting  woods  and  plantations,  and  suggesting 

^^ous  improvements  in  his  spacious  domain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Xo  frionfl'p  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tetr 

Flensed  t)iy  ]ni1c  gliost,  or  graced  thy  moarnfiil  bier. 

By  fcireign  liands  l)iy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 

By  foreign  liunds  tliy  tlccent  limbs  composed. 

By  foreign  Iiunds  t)iy  liumble  grave  adorned. 

By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mouroed ! 

O  !  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell, 

Is  it  in  Iieaven  a  criiuc  to  lore  too  well  ?— Pope. 

And  )u8  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope  : 
Then  Pity  could  liave  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he 
In  the  transition  of  tliat  bitter  hour. — ^Wobdsworth. 


Leaving  awhile  the  fair  inmates  of  Swmn- 
bourne,  let  us  turn  to  our  visiton  at  Pen^ 
cell  wood.  The  walk  was  so  beautiful,  Ijing 
through  the  park  and  a  deep  valley,  that  tbey 
were  glad  to  linger  on  their  road,  and  feast 
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their  eyes  on  the  varying  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  Lord  Temple  and  Reginald  were  of 
kindred  tastes  as  regarded  an  admiration  of 
mountain,  fall,  and  flood,  and  their  conversa- 
tion ran  on  the  noble  and  enchanting  views 
that  were  continually  presented  to  their  gaze. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  retired  do- 
main of  Penscellwodd,  and  were  walking  along 
a  silvan  green  lane  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
their  discourse  fell  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  and  unaffected  humility,  of  their 
friend  Alfred  Churton,  the  mention  of  whose 
name  at  once  led  Reginald  to  think  of  Words- 
worth's appropriate  lines,  which  he  quoted  as 
follows : 

**  Knowledge,  methinks,  in  these  disordered  times, 
Should  be  allowed  a  privil^e  to  have 
Her  anchorites,  like  Piety  of  old  : 
Men  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstained 
By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 
Uncensurcd,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few, 
Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 
With  that  communion.     Consecrated  be 
The  spots  where  such  abide  !     But  happier  still 
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The  man  whuni,  furthermore,  a  hope  ftttende 

Tliat  iiieflitation  and  research  may  guide 

HU  {irivaey  to  principles  and  powen 

Discovered  or  invented  ;  or  aeC  forth, 

Thrungli  his  acquaintance  with  the  waji  of  truth. 

In  hieid  order  :  so  that,  when  his  ooune 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say, 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 

.Sweet  to  himsi>If,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory.'* 


**  But,  perhaps,*"  said  Reginald,  after  repeat- 
ing the  above  lines  as  well  as  he  could  re- 
member them,  ^*  perhaps  I  am  altogether 
wrong  in  making  our  friend  appear  to  much 
of  a  recluse,  for  he  is  not  sa  Though  he 
may  be  fixed  in  a  still  retreat,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  yet  the  further 
words  of  our  poet  might  more  fitly  describe 
him : 

*  Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost ; 
Secluded,  but  not  buried/  " 

**Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Temple. 
**  Bishop  Patrick,  you  know,  assures  us  there 
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are  no  anchorites  in  the  other  world:  how, 
then,  can  Christians  be  so  in  this  ?  Mr.  Chur- 
ton  seems  always  ready  to  mingle  in  any  so- 
ciety where  good  can  be  done ;  and  much  has 
reached  my  ears  accidentally  respecting  the 
usefulness  of  his  instruction,  and  how  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  are  alike  benefited 
by  it.  Taking  up  your  strain,  Reginald,  I 
believe  I  may  claim  the  high  privilege  of 
saying, 

*  He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  mc  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard  ; 
And  something,  also,  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted  :  but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all.'  " 

The  friends  were  now  close  to  the  ancient 
parsonage,  and  Reginald  suggested  that  they 
should  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there^ 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  should  all  three  take  a 
long  and  delightful  ramble;  and  he  quoted  the 
lines, 


tt 


Our  walk  was  far  among  the  ancient  trees  : 
There  was  no  road,  nor  any  woodman's  path. 
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But  it  is  bettitifal : 
And  if  a  man  should  plant  his  cottage  near. 
Should  slii'p  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  traety 
And  blend  its  waters  with  his  daily  meal, 
lie  would  so  love  it,  tliat  in  his  death-hour 
Its  iniaiare  would  f«urnve  among  his  thoughts.*' 

''Perhaps,^  continued  Reginald,  **we  may 
meet  in  the  course  of  our  ramble  with  the 
gipsies.*' 

*^  I  should  much  like  to  see  them,^  replied 
Lord  Temple,  at  the  same  time  looking  back 
through  a  well-contrived  vista  on  the  distant 
landscape ;  **  but,  do  you  know,  I  was  think- 
ing at  this  moment  of  the  blind  Highland 
boy? 

*  He  ne'er  liatl  peen  one  earthly  sight,— 
Tlie  Hun,  tlie  day  ;  the  stars,  the  night ; 
Or  tree,  or  l>utterfly,  or  flower, 
Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower, 

Or  woman,  man,  or  child  : 
And  yet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined. 
Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind  ; 
For  God  t<K>k  pity  on  the  boy 
And  vms  his  friend,  and  gave  him  joy 

Of  which  wc  nothing  know.* 
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*'  And  I  have  often  wished  to  know,^  continued 
Lord  Temple,  "whether  the  poor  lunatic  is 
utterly  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  earth, 
or  has  any  inward  sensations  of  joy  which  are 
not  apparent  to  us  ?  '^ 

"  Doubtless,  in  some  cases  he  has,*"  replied 
Reginald ;  '^  such  as  those  depicted  by  Mac- 
kenxie,  where  these  unhappy  mortals  imagine 
themselves  to  be  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth.*" 

"But  are  they  not  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment,"' asked  Lord  Temple,  "  when  they  find 
that  their  claims  are  not  received  ?  Perhaps, 
also,  they  may  not  associate  happiness  with 
their  imaginary  titles." 

"  I  think  we  cannot  possibly  ascertain  their 
feelings/'  said  Reginald,  "  which  must  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  the  changes  of  their 


state." 
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Just  so,*'  replied  Lord  Temple;  "  but 
there  is  one  point  which  I  may  hope  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  course  of  our  walk,  and  that  is, — 
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what  ideas  the  gipsies  entertaia  of  earthlj 
scenery,  sights,  and  sounds,  —  whether  they 
have  real  delight  in  the  green  lane,  and  the 
sylvan  shade,  and  the  rocky  mountain  with  ita 
running  stream,  —  and  whether  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers,  have 
such  strong  attractions  for  them,  that  thej 
could  not  yield  them  up  for  the  more  domestic 
comforts  of  life  ?  ^' 

'^  Poets  tell  us  fine  things  of  their  feelinga 
on  this  head,"  replied  Reginald ;  and  he  was 
about  to  quote  some  enchanting  lines  from  his 
favourite  author,  when,  to  his  surprise,  ere  he 
and  his  companion  could  approach  the  hall- 
door  of  Penscellwood,  they  espied  Mrs.  Burford 
running  hurriedly  to  meet  them,  or  at  least  as 
hurriedly  as  a  housekeeper  of  comfortable 
mensions  usually  runs. 

**  Ah  !  Master  Reginald,  Master  Reginald ! 
she  piteously  exclaimed,  drawing  back  on 
ing  his  companion ;  **  but  it  must  come  out," 
she  continued.  **  Ah  I  Master  Reginald,  Mas- 
ter Reginald !  *" 
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What  is  the  matter  ? ""  asked  Rq^inald ; 
Lord  Temple  looked  alarmed  at  the  sight 
^^    ^Iie  good  womaD^s  anxious  and  p^turbed 


^^  Oh,  the  master,  good  gentleman !"  exclaim- 
*^  ^lie  housekeeper ;  **  what  is  come  over  our 

**  Tour  master  !**  said  Reginald ;  **  indeed  we 
ooming  to  see  him.  He  is  to  walk  with  us 
lay.'' 

**  He'll  never  walk  with  you  again,"^  replied 
**>^   Burford;  "but "^ 


**  Oh  !  what  is  the  matter  ? ''  exclaimed  Re- 
S^^^^ld,   in  all  the  agony  of  sudden  surprise; 
*•  our  dear  friend  unwell  ?  " 
**  He  11  never  be  well  again,"  said  Mrs.  Bur^ 


*^  Good  Heavens !  what   does    she   mean  ?  '*'' 

^^^^  Lord  Temple ;  "  is  he "  and  his  lord- 

all" 

^^p  would  have  added  **  alive^  but  he  could 

^^^  find  utterance. 

Caleb  now  made  his  appearance,  downcast 
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and  sorrowful;  and  Mrs.  Burford,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  house.  Reginald  looked  at  the  parlour-> 
windows,  and  saw  that  the  Venetian  blinds 
were  not  arranged  as  usual ;  and  then  be  cast  a 
glance  towards  Alfred^s  bedroom,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  its  opened  window  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  a  corpse  I 

'^  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,^  said  Reginald 
to  Mr.  Churton^s  butler,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  fallen  into 
a  fainting-fit ;  **  tell  us  everything  at  onoe — 
what  is  the  matter  ?  —  does  our  friend 
live?" 

"  Master  is  alive,''  replied  the  butler,  ««  and 
not  likely  to  die,  unless  by  his  own  hand.* 

''  What !  ""  exclaimed  Reginald  and  Lord 
Temple  simultaneously. 

'*The  doctor  is  with  him,**  continued  Caleb, 
as  the  tears  ran  down  the  furrows  of  his  wrink* 
led  cheek,  **  and — oh !  gentlemen,  he  was  a  good 
master,  a  blessed  gentleman,  indeed.'*' 
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^^  And  will  be  so  again/'  replied  Reginald^ 
moving  onward  to  the  house. 

Dear    Master    Reginald !  ^    cried    Caleb, 

you  must  not  proceed.  I  will  call  the  doctor 
if  you  please.  Your  life  may  be  placed  in 
danger."" 

"  My  life  in  danger  !  **  replied  Reginald* 
*'  There  must  be  some  worthier  reason  than  that 
to  keep  me  from  the  bedside  of  my  dearest 
friend." 

*'  Master  is  not  in  bed,^  answered  the  butler ; 
**  he  is  up,  and  in  the  library :  but  we  have 
strict  orders  to  remove  many  things  from  his 
sight." 

"  I  will  see  him,"  said  Reginald.  "  Yes : 
I  will  go  gently  in,  and  Mrs.  Burford  shall  tell 
him  of  my  arrival ;  he  expects  me  to  be  with 
him  this  morning." 

The  party  were  in  motion,  the  poor  butler 
still  protesting  against  their  advance ;  when 
they  met  the  doctor,  who  beckoned  them  to 
direct  their  steps  to    the  garden-side  of  the 
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house,    himself   moving   rapidly  in   that    di* 
rection. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  assembled  there. 
Dr.  Craine  communicated  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  illness  that  had  so  suddenly  aeiied  their 
dear  friend  ;  ^'  and,"  said  he^  addressing  Regi- 
nald/* I  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Hall, 
because  I  wished  first  of  all  to  see  you  od  the 
subject,  and  gain  some  useful  information  from 
you.'* 

And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  doctor  to  lay 
that  his  awful  communication  was  made  in  the 
most  considerate  manner  possible,  and  indeed 
was  not  for  some  little  time  revealed  in  all  it* 
dreadful  reality. 

The  substance  of  the  doctor^s  account  was  aa 
follows :  He  had  been  summoned  by  the  butler 
about  one  o^clock  that  morning  to  oome  and 
see  his  master,  who  was  taken  alarmingly  ill, 
without  delay.  He  asked  some  questions  of 
the  messenger,  but  could  obtain  no  certain 
answers  to  them.    He  quickly  set  out,  and  ar- 
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rived  at  Penscellwood,  where  be  learned  from 
Mrs.  Burford  that  one  of  the  grooms  from 
Swanbourne  had  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Armitage,  but  what  the  contents  were 
she  could  not  tell.  (Reginald  was  astonished 
at  this  announcement,  but  would  not  interrupt 
Dr.  Craine.)  **  All  she  knew  was,"  continued 
the  doctor,  **  that  her  master  had  read  the  let- 
ter, and  after  that  he  became  very  ill.  She 
entered  the  room,  and  saw  the  note  in  question 
lying  on  the  table,  and  her  master  in  an  absent 
mood  of  mind  gazing  fixedly  on  it  It  was  his 
wont  to  be  sometimes  so  much  absorbed  in  his 
studies  as  not  even  to  hear  questions  asked  of 
him,  and  therefore  she  left  the  room,  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  matter  at  the  Hall.  The 
usual  hour  of  bed-time  arrived,  and  there  was 
no  summons  to  prayers  by  her  master.  She 
begged  Caleb  to  accompany  her  to  him,  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  she  had 
before  left  him.  They  entered;  and  her  mas- 
ter took  no  kind  of  notice  of  them,  but  only 
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stared  in  such  a  vacant  manner  as  greatly  to 
alarm  them.  Mrs.  Burfbrd  addressed  him,  but 
received  no  answer.  He  was  absorbed  in 
thought ;  but  she  fancied  she  perceived  a 
passing  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  his  lipa 
move  as  if  he  were  holding  converse  with  some 
one.  Caleb  declared  he  was  in  a  fit,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  and  his  feet  placed  imniedi- 
ately  in  hot  water  and  mustard.  They  resolv* 
ed  at  all  events  to  get  him  to  his  bed.  Accord* 
ingly,  Caleb  took  his  master  by  the  hand,  and 
he  followed  him  without  resistance,  but  in  a 
state  of  seeming  unconsciousness.  He  was  then 
undressed  in  part,  and  placed  in  bed ;  and  im- 
mediately afterward  I  was  sent  for.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,^  added  Dr.  Craine^  '*  that  poor 
Mr.  Churton  is  insane !  " 

^<  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  Reginald,  in  a  be- 
wildered tone,  <^  Alfred  Churton  insane !  Tem- 
ple, Temple,  support  me  !"  and  he  appeared  aa 
though  he  were  going  to  faint. 

**  Lay  him   down  on   the  grass,**  said   the 
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doctor,  and  he  assisted  in  placing  him  on  his 
back. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  was  in  a  fit  of  syncope,  and 
the  doctor  began  to  be  alarmed.  Reginald  re- 
covered for  an  instant,  just  recognised  those 
around  him,  and  then  swooned  a  second  time. 
The  doctor  felt  his  pulse. 

"Brandy,  brandy,  Mrs.  Burford  I*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "  or  he  is  a  corpse  I  Pulse  at  thirty- 
six, — God  protect  him  I^ 

Just  then  Reginald  seemed  coming  round. 
A  third  swoon  would  have  been  fatal.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  take  it,  a  glass  of  brandy  was 
poured  into  his  mouth ;  and  the  doctor,  who 
could  do  nothing  more,  gazed  in  anxious 
doubt  on  his  new  patient.  Lord  Temple 
bathed  his  forehead  and  hands  with  the  spirit, 
and  also  applied  a  smelling-bottle  which  Mrs. 
Burford  had  brought.  His  lordship  was  calm, 
for  he  hardly  knew  the  extent  of  the  danger. 
At  length  the  doctor  felt  a  revival  in  his  pulse, 
and    pronounced    that    nature   was    bringing 
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about  a  reaction.  Reginald  was  now  perfectly 
sensible;  and,  supposing  that  there  was  danger^ 
prayed  for  himself  and  his  poor  friend.  Dr. 
Craine  was  deeply  affected.  The  sufferer  next 
complained  of  chilliness,  and  the  doctor  in* 
stantly  ordered  blankets  to  be  brought^  as  it 
would  be  perilous  to  move  him,  and  yet  the 
blood  must  be  attracted  to  the  extremities. 
For  three  or  four  hours  he  lay  on  his  back* 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  supplied  with  a 
little  brandy  at  intervals ;  and,  all  return  to 
Swanbourne  being  hopeless  for  some  time,  he 
was  put  into  a  warm  bed  at  Penscellwood,  and 
left,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Craine,  to  seek  repose. 

While  Reginald  was  thus  put  hon  du  eamm 
baty  Lord  Temple  and  Dr.  Craine  held  a  oon* 
ference  on  the  state  of  both  the  patients. 

^^  Do  you  think  Reginald  Armitage  quite 
safe  ?^^  asked  his  lordship. 

**  I  do  not  anticipate  a  relapse^**  replied  Dr. 
Craine;  ^^  and  at  all  events,  with  a  long  in- 
terval between,  it  would  not  be  fatal,  I  ap- 
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prebend.  But,  do  you  know,  that  never  mor- 
tal man  was  nearer  death? — his  pulse  was 
down  to  thirty-six  1 " 

"  And  what  would  have  been  the  lowest 
point  from  which  he  might  have  rallied  ?" 

"  I  think  he  could  not  have  rallied  from 
thirty  /"  was  the  answer. 

Lord  Temple  immediately  offered  up  a 
fervent  thanksgiving  to  Him  in  whose  bands 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

"  And  as  to  our  friend,  Mr,  Churton  ? '' 
asked  Lord  Temple. 

^^  I  fear,  my  lord,  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  his  condition,**  replied  the  doctor ;  *'  time 
will  show,  but  at  present  I  consider  him  to 
be  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity.^ 

**  Would  it  be  advisable  that  I  should  see 
him, — for  he  knows  me?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  He  will  not  know  you  now,"  replied  Dr. 
Craine;  ^^and  this  renders  it  not  inadvisable 
that  your  lordship  should  visit  him.  Will 
you  follow  me  ?  " 
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Lord  Temple  screwed   his  dDurage  to  the 
sticking-place,   and    with   slow  and  mournful 
steps  entered  the  library.    There  he  beheld 
his  friend   sitting   with  his  face  turned    up- 
ward, but  with  every  expression  of  sense  and 
feeling  gone !      An   assistant  of   the  doctor's 
was  in  the  room,  and  stated  that  the  lunatic 
had   never  once  spoken.     Lord  Temple   was 
not  recognized,  and  the  spectacle  was  so  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  a  one  that  be  could  not 
remain.     On  retreating  from  the  room,  whidi 
was  in    the  same   state   as  on   the    previous 
night,  the  candles  still  standing  on  the  dusty 
table,    his    lordship   espied   a  packet  on   the 
floor.     He  picked  it  up,  and  perceiving   it 
was  the  letter  from   Sir  John,   for  he  knew 
the  baronet^s  handwriting  well,   he  handed  it 
to  the  doctor;  but   the  latter  motioned  him 
to  place  it  in  his  pocket,  and  he  accordingly 
did  so.     He  [was  afterwards  shown  by  Mrs. 
Burford  into  the  small  dining-room,  and,  hav- 
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ing  made  inquiries  after  Reginald,  he  resolved 
to  wait  there  in  preference  to  going  back  to 
Swanbourne,  for  he  concluded  that  its  in- 
mates would  not  expect  his  return  before  the 
evening,  knowing  that  he  and  his  companion 
had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  a 
long  parochial  ramble  with  the  gentle  pastor 
of  Penscellwood. 

Lord  Temple  remained  alone  a  considerable 
time :    at   length    he   heard    a  movement    in 
Reginald's    apartment,   which    was    over    the 
dining-room,  and,  fearing  he  might  be  worse, 
he  came  out  to  make  inquiry.     He  met  Mrs. 
Burford  descending  the  staircase,  and  at  the 
same    moment    the    doctor   issued    from    the 
library.      From   the   former  he  learned   that 
Reginald   was  awake,   and   refreshed    by   his 
sleep  ;  but  that  he  felt  very  weak,  and  wished 
for   the    presence   of   Dr.  Craiue.      She   also 
mentioned  that  she  had  taken  him   up   a  ba* 
sin  of  real  Indian   arrowroot,  with  wine  and 
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spice  duly  mixed,  together  with  a  dioe  of 
fine  pound-cake,  which  he  seemed  greatlj  to 
relish. 

^^  That  is  very  right,"  said  Dr.  Cniiie»  ^  iio> 
thing  can  be  better  for  the  present,  but  he 
must  shortly  have  something  more  subitan- 
tial;^  and,  so  saying,  he  proceeded  to  Tisit 
his  patient. 

Reginald  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  and 
welcomed  the  doctor  with  more  animation  than 
could   have  been   supposed;    but  his  ooimte- 
nance  looked  pallid,  and  his  voice  was  weak. 
His  pulse,  however,  had  recovered  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty.     His  main  object  in  wiahing 
to  see  the  physician  was  to  make  inquiry  afker 
Alfred   Churton,   and    on   this  point  he  ex- 
hibited  much    impatience.     The   doctor   ex- 
plained the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the 
case  as  far  as  he  thought  desirable,  and  ex- 
horted  Reginald  to  summon   religion   to  his 
aid,  and  bear  the  shock  with   calmness  and 
resignation.     This  exhortation  was  not 
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out  its  effect ;  and,  after  answering  a  question 
or  two  in  regard  to  Lord  Temple,  the  doctor 
took  bis  leave,  apprising  his  patient  that  he 
might  now  come  down  into  the  dining-room, 
where  he  would  find  his  lordship  awaiting 
him. 

On    quitting   his   patient's    apartment,   Dr. 
Craine    rang   the  bell  for   Mrs.  Burford,  and 
arranged  with  her  that  dinner  should  be  pro- 
vided  just  as  usual,  of  which  Lord  Temple, 
Reginald,    and    himself   would    partake.     He 
apologised    to  his   lordship  for   inviting  him* 
self;  but  said  that  he  thought  it  well  that  he 
should  watch   the  health  of  his  patient,   and 
also   advise   him   as   to   what   he   should   eat. 
A  light  dinner  of  well-cooked  meat,  and  bread, 
with    port-wine,   avoiding  vegetables  of   any 
kind,  was  the  most  fitting  sustenance  that  he 
could  recommend.     His  lordship  politely  beg- 
ged the  doctor  to  follow  his  own  course,  with- 
out deeming  any  kind  of  apology  necessary; 
and  only  regretted  that  he  himself  could  be 
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little  more  than  a  mere  dpber  at  thia  im. 
portant  juncture. 

Reginald's  footstep  was  now  heard  on  the 
stair ;  and,  bad  not  Lord  Temple  met  him,  he 
would  have  inadvertently  entered  the  library. 
His  lordship  thought  that  he  had  purpoady 
approached  the  door;  and  therefore,  taking  hit 
arm  gently»  he  led  him  to  a  seat  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  aeea 
Alfred,  and  seriously  begged  him  not  to  think 
of  going  to  him  that  evening:  but  Reginald 
would  not  promise  not  to  visit  hinii  and,  had 
not  the  doctor  opportunely  come  in,  perhaps 
a  rash  and  hazardous  resolution  might  have 
been  formed. 

After  dinner  Reginald  renewed  his  requeat 
to  see  Alfred  ;  but,  on  the  doctor  eameatly  aa- 
suring  him  that  such  a  visit  could  do  neither 
of  them  any  good,  he  listened  to  the  prudent 
counsel,  and  refrained  from  satisfying  hia  ar* 
dent  wish.  Dr.  Craine  was  pleased  to  see  hia 
advice  attended   to;    but  the   fact  waa,  that 
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Reginald  was  thinking  of  the  alarm  that  would 
be  occasioned  at  Swanbourne  by  his  looking 
so  ill ;  and  Lord  Temple  also  feared  that  the 
sad  news  would  have  arrived  there^  and  his 
young  friend^s  indisposition  be  known,  before 
he  could  appear  to  speak  for  himself. 

The  companions  were  soon  on  their  return 
to  the  Hall,  Reginald  glad  of  the  support 
of  Lord  Temple's  arm.  It  was  a  slow  and 
mournful  walk,  and  the  very  atmosphere  seem- 
ed fraught  with  gloom.  It  was  still  a  mys- 
tery what  could  have  overcome  the  fine  in- 
tellect and  the — alas!  —  too  feeling  heart  of 
poor  Alfred. 

^*  Could  it  have  been  the  announcement  of 
Emily's  illness  ?  ^  thought  Lord  Temple. 

^'  Has  he  heard  of  the  melancholy  death  of 
Agnes P*^  said  Reginald.  "Granting  it  were 
so,— could  these  circumstances,  even  though 
combined,  have  caused  such  an  utter  wreck  ?" ' 

"That  sad,  meek  face,**  whispered  Lord 
Temple  to  himself,  ^'  never  can  its  dreary  look 
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be  forgotten  by  me !  **    Well  migfat  he  **T^iiifr 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  poeC^ 

*'  I  must  lemoTe 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.    *TiB  torn  uaift ! 
()  pallid  as  Deatli's  dedicated  bride, 
Thou  mockery  that  art  sitting  by  my  ride, 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  ?'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  What,  indeed,  is  all  human  consolation  ?  Can  it  efiaoe 
every  little  amiable  word  or  action  of  an  object  loved,  from 
our  memory  ?  Can  it  convince  us,  that  all  the  hopes  we 
had  entertained,  the  plans  of  future  satisfaction  we  had 
formed,  were  ill-grounded  and  vain,  only  because  we  have 
lost  them  ?  If  the  last  struggle  be  over,  if  i}\p  poor  object 
of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your  kind- 
ness, or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea, 
for  what  could  I  do,  were  I  present,  more  than  this  ?)  to  sit 
by  you  in  silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart,  not  her  who  is 
at  rest,  but  you  who  lose  her.  May  He  who  made  na, 
the  Master  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and 

support  you ! " 

Gray. 


As  Reginald  and  Lord  Temple  approached 
the  Hall,  they  heard  an  unusual  bustle  in 
the  stable-yard  ;  unusual  we  may  say,  be- 
cause,  since   the  decease  of  Lady  Armitage, 

s2 
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the  family  at  Swanbourne  had  not  ii 
their  former  gaiety.  The  cause  of  the  bustle 
was  soon  ascertained  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  Robert  Armitage,  the  fnmk-heuted 
sailor,  who  ran  to  greet  Reginald  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a  loving  brother. 

'^  Arthur  is  come  down  with  me,"  were 
his  first  words;  and,  as  he  tpoke,  the  young 
counsellor  made  his  appearance. 

^*  But  bless  me,  Reginald,^  said  Robert, 
"  you  are  not  the  stout  fellow  you  used  to  be, 
when  you  would  talk  of  your  prowess  in 
lx)ating  at  Eton  and  Oxford!^  and,  while  he 
was  thus  talking,  Arthur  was  cordially  greet- 
ing Lord  Temple,  to  whom  he  w^s  well  known. 

'^  Well,*"  replied  Reginald,  summoning  his 
fortitude  to  answer  with  good-humour,  ^  you 
are  evidently  grown  in  strength  and  stature, 
and  will  supply  my  deficiency ;  but  you  are 
still  a  rude  fellow,  so  let  me  introduce  you 
to  Lord  Temple.'* 

Lord  Temple  advanced,  and  shook  Robert's 
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hand  with  much  cordiality,  while  his  counte- 
nance expressed  his  approval  of  the  gallant 
look  and  bearing  of  the  young  sailor. 

Robert  would  have  proceeded  to  tell  his 
brother  the  cause  of  his  sudden  return ;  but  the 
languid  appearance  of  Reginald  had  attracted 
Arthur's  attention,  and  he  instantly  made  in- 
quiry respecting  his  health. 

'^  It  is  only  to-day  that  he  has  felt  un* 
well,*^  said  Lord  Temple,  "  and  a  little  rest 
will  set  him  to  rights  again.^ 

"  Yes,^  said  Reginald,  **  I  am  much  fatigued 
with  my  walk;  but  my  spirits  are  refreshed 
by  this  welcome  meeting,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
myself  again  to-morrow  :**  and,  thus  converse 
ing,  the  party  entered  the  house. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  Reginald  instantly  arrested  the 
attention  of  Sir  John,  who  had  advanced  to 
meet  Lord  Temple,  and  his  three  sons.  After 
the  interchange  of  a  few  words»  the  brothers 
went  forward  to  greet  Cecile,  who  was  stand- 
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ing  at  the  hall-door ;  while  Sir  John  Armi- 
tage  and  Lord  Temple  —  at  the  request  of  die 
former,  who  saw  that  something  was  to  be 
told,  —  walked  away  from  the  party,  across 
the  lawn. 

His  lordship,  in  language  as  little  startling 
as  he  could  use,  communicated  to  the  baronet 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day;  and  oon- 
duded  with  Dr.  Graine's  last  words,  to  the 
effect  that  Reginald  must  be  taken  the  great- 
est care  of,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  some 
days ;  **  and  indeed,"  said  his  lordship,  '*  he 
is  still  very  unwell  and  very  weak." 

*'  I  have  heard  in  my  life-time^*  said  the 
baronet,  *^  much  disastrous  intelligence,  and  I 
have  lived  long  enough,  and  seen  enough  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  catastrophe 
or  change  that  may  occur ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
never  listened  to  so  painful  an  account  as  you 
have  just  detailed ;  it  is  a  deep  trial  to  us  all: " 
and  the  voice  of  Sir  John  faltered  as  be  turned 
away  his  face,  unable  to  proceed. 
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They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  Lord 
Temple  awe-struck  with  the  sincere  grief  of 
the  worthy  baronet,  until  the  latter  roused 
himself  on  recollecting  that  there  were  duties 
instantly  to  be  performed.  First,  Reginald 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care:  and 
secondly,  Cecile  and  Emily  must  be  apprised 
of  all  the  facts ;  for  this  was  no  ordinary 
matter,  but  one  which  must  long  continue  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  all  who  were  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Temple  had  not  yet  produced  the 
letter  of  Sir  John,  which  had  been  received 
by  Alfred  Ghurton  the  night  before.  He 
felt  that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  commu- 
nicate everything  without  reserve ;  or  any  fur- 
ther explanation  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  Re- 
ginald, for  whom  the  remembrance  of  this 
sad  day  was  already  sufficiently  imbued  with 
melancholy. 

"  The  doctor,**^  resumed  Lord  Temple^  "  was 
quite   at  a  loss  to   understand   the  cause  of 
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Ghurton's  calamity,  and  Reginald  oonld  not 
be  interrogated  on  the  subject;  but «— but 
the  housekeeper  at  Penacellwood  laid  tbat  bar 
master  was  for  some  time  moodfly  poodaring 
on  the  contents  of  a  letter  leoeiTed  bom 
Swanboume^  and  that  be  never  reoovwed 
the  effects  of  its  perusal.  Thia  letter  I  no* 
cidentally  found  under  the  libc«iy-table»  and 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Cndne  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket.** 

''  Where  is  it  ? ""  asked  Sir  John. 

Lord  Temple  drew  it  from  his  pocket ;  and 
Sir  John,  on  seeing  it,  exdaimed, 

*<  Yes :  it  is  my  own  note  aooompanying 
the  melancholy  letter  fnnn  Italy.  Afid  was 
this  the  sole  cause  of  Churton's  malady  ?** 

**The  sole  cause,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand,^ replied  his  lordship. 

''  This  letter  to  Emily/'  continued  Sir  Jobn» 
**  was  forwarded  by  me  to  Penscellwbod  yestei^ 
day  evening,  and  here  is  my  writing  in  tbe' 
envelope. 
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^^  My  drar  Alfred, 

^'  The  conteDts  of  the  enclosed  letter  re- 
ceived this  day  from  Italy  have  made  us  all 
very  melancholy  at  Swanboume,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  wiU  feel  for  us  as  well  as  for 
the  bereaved  parents  of  the  noble  child.  We 
are  anxious  for  your  Christian  sympathy;  so 
pray  come  and  see  us,  for  Emily  has  suffered 
severely. 

^*  I  thought  it  best  to  inform  you  of  this 
sad  news  thus  early,  for  the  report  would 
soon  reach  you.  Bring  the  letter  with  you, 
lad. 

'  Nil  mihi  rescribas,  attamen  ipse  veni.' 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Armitage.'^ 

*^  fiwanbourne/' 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  death  of  Agnes 
Petre  was  the  cause  of  Churton's  malady,  for 
the  mere  statement  that  <<  Emily  has  suffered 
severely"   was  not  enough   to  produce    such 
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an  utter  aberration  of  intellect ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Alfred  Chur- 
ton  ever  regarded  Agnes  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  delightful  acquaintance,  it 
was  simply  known  that  he  held  her  character 
in  the  highest  esteem.  Time  might,  or  might 
not,  bring  about  some  fresh  disclosure :  at 
present,  one  fact  only  was  known,  namdy, 
that  ChurtoD  never  would  have  entertained 
any  sentiments  towards  Agnes  but  such  as 
were  consistent  with  the  strictest  sense  of 
duty  and  the  most  open  and  honourable  oon- 
duct.  If  any  human  being  might  have  worn 
a  window  in  his  breast,  it  was  the  reserved 
but  worthy  rector  of  Penscellwood. 

**  Come,^  said  Sir  John,  **  this  is  no  time 
for  musing  upon  mysteries;  we  must  oom&irt 
each  other  as  best  we  can.  And  now,*^  he 
added,  solemnly,  "  must  the  principles  of  our 
cherished  Catholicism  be  the  helmet  and  breast- 
plate of  our  trust  and  hope.* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Soul  of  our  souls,  and  Safeguard  of  the  world. 
Sustain,  Thou  only  canst,  the  sick  o^  heart : 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recal 
Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  thine. 

Wordsworth. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  pourtray  the 
wonderment  and  anguish  with  which  the  in- 
telligence of  Alfred  Ghurton^s  insanity  was 
received  ;  but,  of  all  the  mourners^  one  person 
alone  took  blame  to  himself  for  the  part  he 
had  performed,  and  that  person  was  Sir  John 
Armitage.  And  yet  reason  satisfied  him  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  forwarding  the  letter  of  St.  Clara 
to  Penscellwood ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  act 
of  doing  so  had  been  but  neighbourly  towards 
bis  young  friend. 
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The  grief  of  Cecile  and  Emily  was  1 
centrated,  owing  to  their  adlicitude  for  "Rtgt* 
naldy  who  was  now  just  an  invalid  en  forole: 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  expected  to  ooofine 
himself  to  his  room,  or  at  any  rate  not  to 
extend  his  walks  beyond  a  few  turns  on  the 
sunny  terrace,  conversing  on  such  aulgaets  as 
were  light  and  cheerfuL  Lord  Temple  and 
Arthur  Armitage  were  his  constant  conpft- 
nions ;  while  Robert,  who  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  within  doors»  was  ramfaling 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  being  dewous 
of  seeing  whether  Swanboume  was  stiU  .the 
same  in  all  its  parts,  and  wishing  also  to  chat 
with  every  one  whom  he  had  ever  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  wherever  he  went, 
and  with  whatever  persons  he  might  convene^ 
he  heard  but  one  sentiment  expressed  in  regard 
to  Churton's  illness;  and  simple  and  hearty 
was  the  poor  man's  prayer  for  his  speedy  re* 
storation  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  oAce» 

"  We  have  been  taught  many  years  by  that 
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good  clergyman,**  said  an  old  man^  mourn- 
fully ;  ^*  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Al* 
mighty  intends  that  we  should  learn  of  any 
other.  For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  presump* 
tuous  to  attend  the  church  again ;  and  so  will 
many  folk.^ 

'^  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  ^  asked  Robert. 

"  Just  bow  down  to  God^s  will,*  replied  the 
old  man,  reverently,  **and  He  will  take  the 
teaching  of  us  to  Himself 

"Well,  I  don't  know,''  replied  Robert, 
"  but,  look  you,  if  a  captain  of  a  ship  falls 
in  battle,  or  in  any  other  way»  the  crew  never 
desert  the  ship  :**  and  off  he  went,  ere  the  old 
man  and  his  listeners  could  prepare  themselves 
for  a  reply. 

**  A  fine  feUow  that  young  squire,  neverthe^ 
less,**  said  Will  Butler,  the  wrestler,  who  was 
one  of  the  group  of  listeners;  and  they  all 
forthwith  turned  again  to  their  work  as  soon 
as  "  young  Master  Robert  ^  had  vaulted  over 
the  park  paling* 
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Leaying  the  happy  saflor  to  nm  Ub  mmd 
of  congratulations,  let  us  enter  the  study  whaw 
Reginald,  Arthur,  and  Lord  Temide  woe  di^ 
coursing  calmly  on  the  eient  which  now  filled 
the  thoughts  of  all. 

'*  The  reason  of  it  is  dearly  beyond  onr 
comprehension,^  said  R^fnald,  after  some  pva- 
liminary  conversation;  ''and  tberafiiK^  with 
St.  Cyril  and  Augustine,  and  indeed  all 
sound  divines,  it  must  be  our  higjheat  luMyw* 
ledge  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  God.* 

''  It  cannot  have  happened,  I  suppoae^"  in- 
quired Arthur,  '^  but  by  the  cxpreii  action  nr 
permission  of  the  Almighty  ?^ 

**  Oh,  certainly  not,''  answered  Reginald. 
*'  Revelation  assures  us  that  the  minutopt  m^ 
turn  or  accident  is  regarded  by  our  Creator.** 

''  And  such  was  the  opinion  even  of  the 
heathen  world,^  said  Lord  Temple ;  **  for  doea 
not  the  poet  grant  the  attributes  oi  a  paiti* 
cular  Providence  to  his  earthly  deity  in  thoas 
beautiful  and  well-known*linei 
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'  0  Meliboee,  Deus  nobis  h»o  otia  fecit, 
Namquc  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus  :  illios  aram 
Ssepe  tencr  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 
Ille  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere,  qua  vcllem,  calamo  permisit  agresti/ 


1 »» 


"  Yes,^  replied  Reginald ;  "  but  when  we 
afterwards  come  to  such  a  warning  sentiment 
as  this, 

^  Quis  tantam  Rutulis  laudem,  casusDe,  Deusnc, 
Attulerit  ? ' 

we  cannot  but  see,  notwithstanding  the  su« 
preme  deity  (Ztti;)  of  Homer,  and  the  firm 
persuasion  of  Epictetus,  that  the  *  interdum 
curiosus  singulorum'*  of  Tully  too  generally 
prevailed,  and  therefore  that  even  the  better 
heathens  held  with  no  certainty  the  doctrine  of 
a  particular  Providence/' 

*^  They  nearly  attained  to  a  certainty, 
though,"  replied  Lord  Temple ;  "  and  they 
nobly  argued  for  the  doctrine,  from  the  soul's 
nature,  from  the  unity  of  consciousness,  the 
incorruptibility  of    thought,    the    everlasting 
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progress  of  which  our  faculdes  are  capable, 
the  strong  and  unquenchable  desire  of  post- 
humous fame,  and  the  sacredness  of  earthly 
friendships.^ 

**  As  a  speculative  doctrine^  it  was  well  ar* 
gued  for  indeed,"  answered  Reginald,  '*  and 
many  believed  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  satisfiM^tion  to 
us  now  to  find  that  our  philosophic  brethrea 
saw  no  unreasonableness  in  that  which  to  us  is 
a  revealed  truth." 

*'  If  we  believe,''  said  Arthur,  "  that  Pro- 
vidence in  anywise  superintends  the  leading 
events  of  our  lives, — and  I  think  few  men  lail 
to  thank  God  for  any  signal  deliverance  or. 
blessing,— we  must  also  believe  that  the  lesser 
events  are  ruled  by  the  same  power,  inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  that  can  befal  us,  whether  ci 
good  or  evil,  cannot  be  separated  fnnn  the 
meanest.^ 

^^An  excellent  thought,"  exclaimed  Regi- 
nald, <'  and  true  to  the  very  core  I  A  man 
loses  his  life  by  a  fall  from  a  coach,— -but 
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what  a  number  of  minor  events  led  to  this 
catastrophe  !  What  induced  him  to  travel  at 
all?  —  perhaps  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  What 
caused  the  illness  of  that  friend  ? — perhaps  a 
neglected  cold.  How  was  the  cold  caught  P — 
We  may  argue  on  till  the  causes  become  per- 
fectly ridiculous  in  their  meanness,  and  yet 
without  the  meanest  of  them  the  accident 
would  not  have  happened.  In  short,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  particular  Providence 
directing  the  smallest  actions  of  our  daily 
lives ;  but  why  the  Almighty  acts  in  this  and 
that  way  we  cannot  understand." 

^*  And  yet  we  are  assured  that  all  must  be 
done  in  love,"  urged  Lord  Temple ;  "  for  the 
experienced  attributes  of  the  Deity  convince 
us  that  these  visitations  cannot  be  in  malevo- 
lence or  sport.  An  idol-god  of  the  Druids 
might  be  supposed  to  act  thus;  but  not  a  God 
who  delights  in  mercy,  and  who  commands  the 
veneration  and  worship  of  His  creatures.  No ; 
the  works  of  nature  and  the  words  of  Reve-> 
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latioD  tell  us  too  plainly,  that  nothing  created 
can  get  beyond  the  love  and  justice  of  the 
Uncreate.  Ood  only  knows  the  love  of  God. 
We  know  well  that  His  power  is  ever  aoooiii-> 
panied  with  benevolence.  We  see  it  in  the 
production  of  the  universe,  —  in  the  annual 
and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth,— -in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  scenes 
of  external  nature, — in  the  organisation  of  the 
human  body,  pain  never  being  the  object  of 
contrivance.  We  see  it,  too^  in  the  restraint 
of  those  agents  in  the  system  of  nature  which 
could  be  employed  as  ministers  of  vengeance; 
such  as  the  light,  the  atmosphere^  comets, 
earthquakes,  the  deluge,  electrical  clouds,  and 
other  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  Omnipo- 
tence." 

*^  I  have  often  reflected,*"  interposed  Arthur, 
**  on  the  awful  powers  of  destruction  in  GkxI's 
hands ;  for,  when  we  think  that  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  extended  its  influence  over  a  space 
of  four  millions  of  square  miles,  how  easily 
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might  the  ruin  of  the  world  have  been  con- 
summated !  But  we  sometimes  hear  of  the 
ministers  of  vengeance  being  turned  into  the 
ministers  of  mercy.  Of  this  we  have  a  sin- 
gular example  in  the  first  volume  of  *  Hawkes- 
worth's  Voyages,^  who  relates,  that  in  one  of 
the  high  southern  latitudes,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  a  flash  of  lightning 
just  showed  Cook  a  vessel,  which  he  had  by 
this  means  time  to  avoid,  or  they  must  have 
oome  into  destructive  collision  with  each 
oiher!' 

**  Remarkable  fact,  indeed,''  said  Lord  Tem- 
ple. 

"We  see  the  operation  of  God's   love  to 
man,^  continued  Reginald,  ^  in  the  all-merci- 
ful plan  of  redemption,  too  plainly  to  justify 
us  in  attributing  casual  calamities,  however  dis- 
*^rous  in  their  range,  to  malevolence  in  One 
^hose  nature  is  benevolence  itself ;  and  whose 
^ttre  revealed  religion,  when  undeformed  by 
^^  passions  and  prejudices  of  man,  is  the  reli- 
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gion  of  peace  on  earth,  and  goocUwiU  t0vard» 


men.^ 


Lord  Temple  bowed  in  icfcwntial 
and  Reginald  continued, 

^*  Are  these  calamities,  then,  trials  of  UMmf 
with  human  strength  ?  Surely  not— fcr  ikuni  i» 
a  mere  worm.  Oh  !  we  might  goon  speealatiii^ 
for  ever,  and  our  speculatiaiis  would  too  eer» 
tainly  end  in  charging  Nature  with  cmel^^ 
had  we  not  the  express  Word  of  God  to  nvcd. 
to  us  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  such  widtan 
tions.  Every  calamity  is  a  chastisement;  every, 
chastisement  is  for  correction ;  and  all  eorrae* 
tion  springs  from  lovCi  The  fiuher  who  c«i^ 
not  for  his  son,  will  let  him  run  unheeded  on 
his  career  of  ruin.  The  man  who  eaves  not  Uk 
gather  grapes  from  his  vine,  will  not  train  {t, 
A  horse  unbroken  has  no  master  who  heeds  bia 
services.  The  sinner  who  is  never  warned* 
may  well  deem  himself  unrqpffded  of  lua 
Maker.  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  consider 
chastisements  as  misfortunes,  or  as  indicnting 
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that  we  are  abandoned  by  Ood ;  but  to 
look  on  them  as  sure  signs  of  His  superin- 
tendence and  correction  in  love,  —  as  evi« 
dences  of  His  presence  rather  than  of  His 
absence,  and  as  warranting  us  in  saying, 
*  Wherefore,  whatsoever  your  sickness  is,*  or 
any  calamity  that  is  befalling  you,  unconnected 
with  crime,  *  know  you  certainly  that  it  is 
Code's  visitation/  " 

"That  is  from  the  church-service  for  the 
sick,  I  believe  ?  "  observed  Arthur. 

"It  is,"  answered  Reginald:  "and  it  be- 
hoves us  to  look  into  the  cause  of  God's  cor- 
rection, if  haply  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover 
it;  and,  if  not,  to  bear  it  with  submission, 
knowing  that  mystery  must  ever  be  an  accom- 
paniment  of  the  actions  of  One  who  is  far  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  —  mystery  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  evolutions  of  an 
accomplished  general  must  often  appear  mys- 
terious in  the  eye  of  the  mere  private 
soldier.*" 
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'^  To  this  effect,  in  part^  spetks  Bishop  But- 
ler," interposed  Lord  Temple,  ''who  saja, 
*  Though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious 
exercise  of  our  understanding,  to  inquire  with 
due  reverence  into  the  ends  and  reaaoDS  of 
God's  dispensations;  yet,  when  those  reasons 
are  concealed,  to  argue  from  our  ignoranoe  that 
such  dispensations  cannot  be  from  God,  is  in- 
finitely absurd.'  Lord  Bacon,  too,  writes  at 
large  to  the  same  purpose.'' 

*' Absurd,  indeed,"  said  Reginald,  ^and  still 
more  presumptuous  for  finite  beings  to  expect 
that  their  capacities  can  embrace  the  operations 
of  an  infinite  scheme ;  that  those  who  cannot 
tell  whether  the  good  they  daily  pursue  may 
not  be  evil  in  disguise,  that  they  should  seek 
in  all  things  to  understand  the  mind  of  God, 
and  to  conceive  the  reason  of  His  operations ! 
What  is  this,  but  to  make  themselves  equal 
with  Omnipotence,  and  to  resigrn  every  particle 
of  submissiveness  ?  And,  then,  the  difference 
of  opinion — " 
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c< 


I  was  just  thinking  of  Pope's  lines/'  said 
Arthur. 

"  *  One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven *f  own  Spirit  fell. 
Another  deems  him  inittniinent  of  Hell : 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven *8  blewing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries,  There  is,  and  that,  There  is  no  God.'  *' 

**  Yes,^  continued  Reginald ;  ^*  and  to  put  a 
strong  case  nearer  home  to  us,  illustrative  of 
the  contentment  with  which  we  ought  to  bear 
our  Ignorance,  Why  was  Bishop  Heber  cut 
off  at  the  very  period  when  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  religion  was  most  active  and  efficient  ?  Why 
was  that  scintillation  (may  we  not  call  it  ?)  of 
the  Divine  mind, — that  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature,  who  was,  as  far  we  can  see,  doing  God's 
pleasure  by  proclaiming  His  kingdom  on 
earth,  suddenly  extinguished  ?  In  like  manner 
we  see  many  missionaries  abroad,  and  ministers 
of  usefulness  at  home,  unexpectedly  cut  off: 
we  behold  a  man  of  piety  and  benevolence  fall- 
ing before  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who  es- 
capes with  impunity  ;  and,  startled  at  the  dis- 
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pensation,  and  confounded  by  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  we  exclaim,  ^  Is  there  not  a  God 
that  judgeth  the  earth  ? '  But  we  are  ]giic»«iit 
of  the  relation  which  such  an  incident  bears  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  Divine  government, — 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  of  those  which  shall  follow  in  its 
train.  A  circumstance  apparently  trivial,  or 
mysterious,  or,  according  to  our  views,  unjust, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  form  an  essential 
link  in  that  chain  of  occurrences  which 
extends  from  the  commencement  of  time  to 
its  consummation ;  which  runs  through  a 
thousand  worlds,  and  stretches  into  the  depths 
of  eternity.  But  why  am  I  thus  coldly 
rambling  on  ?  "  exclaimed  Reginald.  ^*  What 
good  can  our  disquisition  do  to  poor  Al- 
fred, —  my  dear  friend  and  fellow-pastor,  ay, 
mi/  brother? '^  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Lord  Temple,  however,  seeing  that  this  dis- 
cussion had  in  some  degree  taken  Reginald  out 
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of  his  more  melancholy  thoughts,  endeavoured 
to  continue  it,  and  made  some  observations  on 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations  of 
Providence  as  produced  by  natural  or  by  vo- 
luntary causes.  Arthur,  also,  quoted  from 
Milton's  ♦*  Paradise  Lost,"  and  Pamell's  «  Her- 
mity^  as  well  as  from  Pope  :  but  all  was  of  no 
avail;  the  tender  and  sympathetic  chord  was 
struck,  and  sorrow  must  have  its  natural 
course. 

**  We  are  not  a  whit  the  wiser,"  said  Regi- 
nald, partially  recovering  himself,  '^  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  our  discourse.  We 
may  speak  for  hours,  days,  and  months,  and 
still  the  Catholic  voice  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  combated,  which  tells  us  that  we  can  only 
show  real  knowledge  by  making  it  apparent 
that  we  know  our  utter  ignorance;  but  Al- 
fred, poor  Alfred,  where  was  the  chastisement 
needed  ?  Where  the  happy  result  ?  —  can 
any " 

^  May  we   not  remember   what  the  fall  of 

VOL.  HI.  F 
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man  led  to  ?  "  suggested  Lord  Temple.  ^  Ob  ! 
may  not  this  be  a  display  of  Providential 
action  which  required  an  antecedent  depres- 
sion ;  just,  I  would  say,  as  in  the  eternal 
scheme  the  Fall  of  man  led  to  that  sovereign 
display  of  mercy,  greater  than  love^  in  the 
Redemption  ?  " 

''Recollect,  too,"  said  Arthur,  '*how  St. 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  when  entrusted  with 
Gospel  tidings  to  a  distant  Oentile  world  at  a 
period  of  critical  importance  to  the  whole 
earth."" 

''Poor  Alfred,*^  said  Reginald,  addressing 
himself  to  Lord  Temple,  *'  we  may  believe  was 
loved  of  God ;  and,  if  God  should  ever  show 
His  mercy  by  restoring  our  dear  friend's  health, 
how  full  of  love  will  his  grateful  heart  be! 
If  we  could  look  forward  in  hope^  we  might 
be  resigned." 

''  And  hope  we  assuredly  have,"  said  Lord 
Temple  firmly,  reminding  Reginald  of  bis  own 
arguments. 
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At  this  instant  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Craine 
was  announced,  greatly  to  Reginald's  satisfac- 
tion, who  was  anxious  to  have  his  opinion  on 
lunatic  cases  in  general,  and  on  this  most  me- 
lancholy one  in  particular. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*Tis  said  tliat  some  have  died  for  love : 

And  here  and  there  a  ehurch-yard  grave  is  found 

In  the  euld  north's  unhallowed  ground 

Ik^uuse  the  wretched  man  himself  had  slain, 

His  love  wfu<  such  a  grievous  pain. 

And  there  is  one,  whom  I  five  years  have  known  ; 

He  dwells  alone 

UlMin  Helvellyn's  side : 
He  loved — the  pretty  Barbara  died  ! 

WoEDBWORTB. 

Then  crouch  no  more  on  suppliant  knee, 

But  scorn  with  scorn  outbrave : 
A  Briton  even  in  love  should  be 

A  subject,  not  a  slave  I 

Ibid. 


Leaving  the  commotion  in  the  minds  of 
the  family  of  Swanbourne  to  be  imagined, 
let  us  recollect  that  there  are  some  inmates 
of  the  Hall  to  whom  the  whole  circumstances 
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attending  Alfred  Churton'^s  attack  are  still  an 
impenetrable  mystery*  Mr.  Caleb,  however, 
was  well  acquainted  with  them,  and,  in  the 
doctor's  absence,  —  for  no  express  command 
had  been  laid  upon  him  of  ne  exeat  domoj  —  he 
had  rambled  up  to  his  old  quarters, — namely, 
the  housekeeper's  room ;  and  it  is  a  question 
not  to  be  solved  whether  he  was  most  desirous 
of  unloading  his  pack  of  news,  she  most  eager 
of  imbibing  it,  or  Mr.  Joshua  Sparrow  most 
irate  that  anything  could  have  occurred  to 
render  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Caleb  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  sharply-contested  duenna. 
And  not  unlike  an  apparition  doth  the  said 
Mr.  Caleb  appear,  notwithstanding  the  air  of 
assurance  he  attempts  to  assume,  as  though 
he  came  authoritatively  to  settle  doubts  and 
aunnises : 

"  He  trembles — he  is  pale  as  death  : 
His  voice  is  weak  with  perturbation  : 
He  turns  aside  his  head,  lie  pauses  ; 
Poor  Caleb,  from  a  thousand  causes, 
Is  crippled  sore  in  his  narration.'* 
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Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moniciit,  that  Mr. 
Caleb  was  the  man  of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  whom  Mrs.  Susannah  would  have  sum- 
moned into  her  presence  at  this  time?  and, 
when  the  butler  of  Penseellwood  appeared 
voluntarily  before  her,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  he  would  be  met  otherwise  than  with  a 
smile  of  welcome  and  words  of  the  most  cordial 
recognition  ? 

**  Bless  me,  Mr.  Caleb !  ^  cried  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah, ^*  you  are  just  the  man  I  have  been 
thinking  of,  dreaming  and  waking;  and  how 
happens  it  you  have  not  been  up  here  be- 
fore?- 

**  Duty,  painful  duty,  kept  me  at  my  post,^ 
replied  Caleb,  **  or  Mrs.  Susannah  may  be  sure 
that  I  should  have  paid  my  respects — ^ 

*^  And  never  ask  after  our  good  Master 
Reginald !  '^  said  Mr.  Joshua  Sparrow,  looking 
gall  and  wormwood  and  interrupting  his  rivaTs 
compliment. 

^'  All  in  good  time,**  said  Mrs.  Marvel,  dis- 
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appointed  at  the  curtailment  of  Caleb's  flat- 
tery. 

**  I  have  heard  that  your  young  master  was 
better,*^  answered  Caleb,  **  and  I  would  mine 
were  as  well.^ 

**  Heaven  grant  it  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Susannah. 

«<  But  still,"  continued  Caleb,  '*  Master  Re- 
ginald was  very  ill.^' 

Ob,  very  ill !  ^  repeated  Mr.  Sparrow. 
Very  ill,  indeed!"  continued  Mr.  Caleb; 

it  was  nearly  all  over  with  him,  so  the  doctor 
told  Mrs.  Burford :  and  the  sympathy  he  has 
met  with  shows  us  how  strong  the  affections 
of  the  gentlefolks  are  one  for  another, — no 
coldness  and  formal  kindness,  as  that  book 
iaya;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  fashionable  novel 
which  had  been  in  the  custody  of  a  farmer^s 
daughter,  but  which  she  could  not  understand, 
nor  Caleb  either,  and  which  therefore  he  had 
presented  to  Mrs.  Marvel. 

Mr.  Joshua  would  here  have  retreated  from 
the  room,  but  that  he  wished   to   hear  what 
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Caleb  had  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  ChurtoD^t 
state ;  and  he  might  have  waited  k»g  enough, 
for  Caleb,  like  himselfy  had  a  oootinuoiis  fund 
of  flattery,  had  not  Mrs.  Marvel  at  once  open- 
ed the  business  by  asking  how  his  poor  maater 
was. 

<<  Poor  master,  indeed !  ^  replied  Caleb. 
**  Well,  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  weep 
as  I  have  done,  and  see  others  weep  as  all  the 
country  now  weeps.  Poor  mtrnta  I  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  A  man  of  his  prindplea  and 
knowledge,  and  everybody  loved  to  hear  faim 
preach, — who  would  have  thought  it  ?— and  all 
for  love  I "" 

**  For  love !  ^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marvel,  aa 
glibly  as  though  the  word  had  escaped  Iran 
lips  of  sixteen ;  *^  what  love  can  you  mean  ?* 

"  I  saw  it  before,"  answered  Mr.  Caleb, 
**  ay,  that  I  did ;  and  the  baronet's  letter 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  There  ia  no 
doubt  of  it.'' 

**  What  can  he  mean  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Suaannah 
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inquiriDgly  of  Mr.  Joshua,  for  the  first  time 
ddgning  to  look  toward  him. 

Joshua  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  able  to  answer  that  question. 

**  Wdl,  I  mean  just  this,""  said  Mr.  Caleb, 
methodically ;  ^  and  I  am  right  enough,  — - 
and  master  is  not  the  first  good  man  whom 
love  has  crazed ;  though  the  heart — "^ 

''But  do  tell  us  at  once,**  cried  the  impa^ 
tient  Mrs.  Marvel,  drawing  her  chair  nearer 
the  little  round  table  at  which  they  sat. 

•*  Well,  I  mean  this,"  resumed  Mr.  Caleb, 
still  more  methodically,  **  I  just  mean  this : 
— didn't  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Reginald,  and  the 
young  ladies,  pay  our  master  a  visit  not  a 
long  while  ago  ?  and  was  he  not  all  of  a 
trembling  with  nervousness  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford  told  him  who  was  come  ?  and  didn't 
:bey  all  walk  into  the  garden  ?  and  was  there 
lot  fine  laughing  and  joking,  and  all  about 
somebody  well  understood  ?  —  and  since  that 
dme  hasn't  master  been  more  in  the  garden 

f5 
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than  ever,  and  planning  out  crowei  and  what 
not,  and  planting  even  weeds  out  of  the  fields^ 
because  somebodv  admired  them?— and  han^ 
he  been  up  here  often  enough  of  late^  and 
walked  home  by  moonlight^  and  told  us  he 
met  that  learned  gentleman.  Dr.  Hookwell  of 
Leeds  ?  Dr.  Hookwell,  indeed !  there  are  others 
more  cared  for  than  him ! — and  didn't  Sir  John 
send  a  letter  off  for  our  master  in  great  haste  ? 
and  didn't  master  go  distracted  before  eren 
he  had  read  it  all  through? — and  won't  I 
wager  my  best  wig  that  this  very  letter  for- 
bade him  the  Hall  ? — and  all  because^  with  all 
the  goodness  of  the  family,  pride  will  creep 
in!" 

^<  Not  here,^'  said  Mrs.  Marvel ;  ^'  no  pride 
at  all  in  Sir  John, — ^plain  as  a  buff  waistcoat 
and  blue  coat  can  make  him.^ 

''Well!''  continued  Calebs  <<  what  I  speak 
is  all  truth.  It  is  one  of  your  young  nus- 
tresses  that  master  thought  of, — and  Sir  John 
won't  let  his  daughter  go  to  live  at  our  poorer 
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places — and  that 's  all  about  it :   it  has  driven 
our  master  mad." 

'*  Heaven  help  us !  *"  cried  Mrs.  Susannah, 
**  which  can  it  be  ?  There 's  Lord  Temple  will 
have  Miss  decile  — '^ 

^Begging  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Joshua, 
**  Mr.  Stapylton  is  courting  Miss  Cedle." 

**  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you  before," 
answered  Mrs.  Marvel,  sharply,  **  that  Mr. 
Stapylton  shall  not  have  Miss  Cedle,  nor 
would  she  have  him.  Every  lady  has  a  right 
to  choose  for  herself  ;**  and  here  she  drew  her- 
adf  up,  and  inclined  her  face  towards  Mr. 
Caleb.  ^And  besides,  do  you  think  that  I 
don't  know  the  young  ladies'  minds  ?^^ 

**  Of  course  you  do,  dear  Mrs.  Marvel  ! " 
add  Mr.  Caleb,  with  an  air  of  quiet  satis- 
faction. 

<<  I  still  say,"  said  Mr.  Joshua, ''  that  Mr. 
Stapylton  will  marry  Miss  Cecile.^ 

**  Marry  Miss  Cecile,  indeed  ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Marvel,  contemptuously.    **  Where  is  he,  and 
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who  IS  he,  to  marry  the  angel  of  the  euth  ? 
Why,  he  has  not  been  here  nnoe  the  elcc- 

tlOD  !  " 

^'  He  may  soon  arrive,^  returned  Mr.  Joihua, 
who  was  also  losing  his  temper. 

**  Not  to  get  into  Miss  Cedle's  favour,"  aid 
Mrs.  Marvel,  *'any  more — "  and  she  would 
have  added,  ^'  than  you  into  mine.^  But  Mr. 
Sparrow  thought  this  an  advantageous  o|k 
portunity  to  make  his  wished-for  escape^  for 
jealousy  is  cruel  and  consuming  as  the  grave ; 
and,  now  he  had  heard  Mr.  Caleb's  news,  he 
cared  not  to  remain  longer  in  the  room,  for 
he  knew  right  well,  from  experience  of  Mrs. 
Marvel's  propensities,  that,  so  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  all  encouragement  of  Mr.  Caleb  would 
cease,  and  the  butler  of  Penscellwood  be  sent 
home  looking  dark  and  bitter  as  one  who 

**  Never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky." 

But  this  endeavour  of  Mr.  Joshua's  did  not 
suit  Mrs.  Marvel's  plan  at  all,  and  therefbre 
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it  must  be  frustrated.  But  how  ?  Very  easily  : 
by  one  of  those  potent  resources  which  women 
always  have  ready,  like  an  armed  and  gallant 
knight,  at  their  bidding ;  for 

"  Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite : 
If  aught  on  earth  hath  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear." 

^^  Well,  well,  we  11  dispute  this  matter  no 
longer,^  cried  Mrs.  Marvel,  while  a  tear  trick- 
led down  her  cheek,  which  might  be  received 
either  as  a  token  of  her  forgiveness  of  Mr. 
Joshua,  or  of  sorrow  that  her  beloved  young 
mistress  could  be  yoked  to  so  rude  and  rol- 
licking a  person  as  Mr.  Stapylton,  or,  lastly, 
of  grief  for  the  state  of  poor  Mr.  Churton. 
Let  the  tear  express  what  it  might,  of  course 
Mr.  Joshua's  vanity  could  only  discern  one 
reason  for  it;  and  therefore  he  returned  iu  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  again  sat  himself 
down. 

"  Well,""  continued  Mrs.  Marvel,  having 
promised   to   waive   the  affair   of  her  young 
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mistress  and  Mr.  StapyltoOy  ad  wbhnm  to 
soothe  Mr.  Sparrow's  wounded  iJBflUiigs  I  **  wdl» 
Mr.  Joshua,  which  of  the  hoBaSkj  do  yon  swp- 
pose  Mr.  Churton  did  aspire  to?'' 

*^  Neither  of  them,**  answered  Mr.  Jodiiia« 
blandly. 

So  say  I,^  said  Mrs.  Susannah. 
My  facts  show  it/'  said  Mr.  Caldb;  ^«id 
I  can,  moreover,  state  who  the  young  lady  ja/* 
(Mrs.  Marvel  was  all  attention.)  *'  It  is  nA- 
ther  of  the  two  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  third  — 
that  blooming,  good-natured  Misa  Anniti^.*' 

'<What!  Miss  Henrietta?"*  ezdaimed  the 
housekeeper, '^  her  father^s  darling  I — it  was 
never  dreamed  of  nor  talked  about.** 

'*  Master  thought  more  than  he  spoke^''  said 
Mr.  Caleb,  ^'and  the  garden  tdb  tales;  fiar 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Burford  not  long  agcb— ^or 
rather  he  never  spoke  to  her*  but  she  0¥««» 
heard  him  talking  to  himself, —  he  saidy  *Thtf 
call  her  Catholic, — what  a  tender  wift  I«— aDd 
this  her  Catholic  garden,-* it  wiH  be 
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before  she  comes  again!'    That  was  all  he 
said,  and  I  think  I  have  given  it  correctly.^ 

''But  we  are  not  Catholics,^  said  Mrs. 
Marvel 

**  Yes,  you  are,**  said  Mr.  Caleb ;  "  for  our 
master  always  said  that  our  religion  was  the 
ancient  Catholic  religion  of  the  land,  and  Ro- 
BMm  Catholics  was  another  sort,  newer  than 
we  are.  Haven't  I  heard  Master  Reginald  over 
and  over  again  talk  to  master  about  our  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  that  the  Romans  had  no 
right  to  the  name  here  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  understand  about  Miss  Henrietta 
at  all,''  said  Mrs.  Marvel,  thoughtfully. 

'*  There 's  nothing  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Joshua, 
with  a  smile,  or  rather  grin  of  derision  at 
Caleb. 

'*  I  am  sure  and  certain  of  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Caleb ;  **  else  why  should  Mr.  Churton  men- 
tion female  names  over  his  new  work  in  the 
garden,  and  say  this  will  please  so  and  so, 
and  that  must  be  altered  for  so  and  so  ?  " 
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^'  And  whose  name  did  he  mention  ?  ^  asked 
Mrs.  Susannah,  eagerly. 

^*  I  cannot  tell  exactly, **  answered  Mr.  Caleb; 
*'it  was  not  one  of  your  young  ladies:  but 
this,  you  know,  was  that  it  might  not  be 
known ;  and,  besides,  pet  names  are  given  to 
pet  things.*" 

*'  Well,  this  is  surprising! "  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
vel ;  "  and  Miss  Henrietta  looks  as  blithe  and 
well  as  if  nothing  had  happened :  to  be  sure, 
she  was  cast  down,  as  all  of  us  were,  on  hear- 
ing the  awful  news ;  but  she  cried  most  when 
she  saw  how  pale  and  ill  Master  Reginald 
looked." 

''  It  is  all  true,''  said  Mr.  Caleb. 

^^  And  will  he  ever  recover  ?**  asked  Mrs. 
Marvel.  **  Poor  gentleman,  I  have  fdt  for  him 
as  much  as  anybody  ! '" 

^^Many  people  have  not  been  the  same 
since,"  said  Mr.  Caleb ;  **  and  they  are  coming 
all  day  long  to  make  inquiry.  Old  Eleanor 
says  he  will  come  to  his  senses  again  all  at 
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ODce  ;  for,  says  she,  *  God  Almighty  can  never 
allow  any  of  his  true  children  to  be  in  dark- 
ness, and  what  is  this  but  downright  dark- 

^  Ghxxiness  grant  this  may  be  the  case ! " 
sighed  Mrs.  Marvel ;  **  and  it  will  be  a  proud 
day  alike  for  Swanboume  and  Penscellwood.*^ 

Mr.  Caleb  rose  after  some  farther  parley, 
with  much  reluctance,  to  return  home,  and 
Mr.  Joshua  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
the  butlers  lifted  their  wigs,  both  made  the 
same  noise  in  their  throats,  both  simpered  and 
bowed  before  Mrs.  Marvel,  and  it  now  only 
remained  for  the  worthy  housekeeper  to  sig- 
nify  her  preference,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  by  the  cordiality  of  her  adieus.  She 
addressed  Caleb,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 

*^  You  have  heard  that  Master  Robert  and 
Master  Arthur  are  come  home  ?  " 

*'  I  met  with  Master  Robert  on  my  road 
hither,  and  he  hallooed  out,  *  How  are  you,  old 
Caleb  ? '  and  I  heard  no  more."^ 
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^  Old,  indeed  r  repUed  Mn.  MamL 

*'  Old  enough  ! '"  ejaculated  Mr.  Joahqa  in- 
wardly, for  he  thought  himidf  the  janior  of 
the  two,  albeit  an  impartial  witocM  coidd 
have  diaoemed  no  diflRnrenoe  but  what  vaa 
to  his  disadvantagew 

^  But  he  is  a  fine  young  feUow/*  added  Mr. 
Caleb. 

**  He  is,  indeed :  yet  Master  Ardnir  is  ny 
fiivourite,  and  the  darling  of  ererybody;  snch 
a  gentleman,  so  quiet,  and  so  oonsidcMte  Uh 
wards  all !  There  he  is  with  his  bibther  at 
this  instant,  and  he  will  not  leave  him  till  he 
sees  him  much  better.** 

**  Affection  from  the  heart  1 "  ezdatmed  Mr. 
Joshua. 

^^AffSection  from  the  heart  l**  cohoed  Mr. 
Caleb.  And  both  looked  at  Mrs.  Susannah  with 
all  the  pathos  that  butlers  can  throw  into  thdr 
countenances. 

But  Mr.  Caleb  must  return  homewaida  with 
all  expedition ;  Mr.  Joshua  must  wheel  about 
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to  his  business ;  and  Mrs.  Susannah,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  usual  routine,  has  more  labour 
thrown  on  her  hands  in  consequence  of  her 
tite-di'tite  with  the  butlers.  She  must  see  the 
ladies  when  they  go  to  dress  fen*  dinner,  and 
strive  to  understand  more  than  she  does  at 
present.  She  vainly  hopes  to  be  made  a  coiu 
Jidante  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Caleb's  report. 


IU6 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Throiipfh  tenrs  the  rising  sun  I  oft  have  viewed; 

T1in>u^li  tcfirs  have  seen  liim  towards  that  world  descend 

Where  my  p<x>r  heart  lust  all  its  fortitude. 

Three  years  a  wanderer,  now  my  coiuse  I  bend  — 

<  )h  I  tell  me  whither,  for  no  earthly  friend 

Have  1 .     She  eeased,  und  weeping  turned  away : 

As  if  In-eunse  her  tale  was  at  an  end, 

She  wept. —  iK-euiise  she  had  no  more  to  say 

Of  that  ]>er]K>tiiul  weight  which  on  her  spirit  lay. 

Wordsworth. 


The  great  religious  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, did  not  profess  to  he  a  new  construction^  but  a  resto- 
ration of  something  fallen  into  decay,  or  put  out  of  sight. 

Ibid. 


The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 
arrival  of  a  second  letter  from  Dr.  Hook- 
well   to  Sir  John,  who  had   also  written  to 
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Reginald  in  the  tenderest  and  most  consola* 
tory  manner. 

A  little  circle  had  been  formed  to  hear  the 
contents  of  the  last-received  epistle,  when 
Emily  suddenly  slipped  out  of  the  room. 
Cecile  followed  her,  and  soon  ascertained  the 
cause  of  her  abrupt  retreat.  She  had  seen 
a  wan  and  helpless  beggar-woman  wending 
her  weary  way  up  the  avenue.  It  was  blow- 
ing freshly  and  Emily  was  still  weak,  and 
moreover,  Dr.  Hookwell's  letter  was  to  be 
read ;  but  still  she  could  not  refrain  from 
gciing  to  hear  what  the  poor  woman  might 
have  to  say,  feeling  conscious  that  her  con- 
duct was  just  such  as  Dr.  Hook  well  him- 
self would  have  approved.  ^'  So  like  an 
Armitage,  never  thinking  of  self!**  thought 
Lord  Temple. 

Emily  would  have  relieved  the  beggar- 
woman  at  once;  but  the  latter  felt  more 
satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  relating  her 
tale  of  misery,  than  in  receiving  alms.     She 
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had  heard  of  the  kindnesa  of  the  boat  of 
Swanbourne  from  many  peraons  on  her  roftd; 
and  she  begged  pardon  for  having  ao  boldly 
come  up  to  the  front  of  the  houae,  addingy 
"  I  have  experienced  too  aadly  the  pride  md 
scorn  with  which  the  meniala  of  the  rich  too 
often  regard  the  petitions  of  the  poor.**  She 
could  have  felt  with  the  gloomy  poet, 

"  Tliou  kiiowcst  what  a  thing  is  poverty 
Among  tlic  fallen  on  evil  days : 
Tis  crime,  and  fear,  and  in&my, 
And  houseless  ^iint  in  frozen  ways 
Wandering  imgarmcntedy  and  pain. 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stauii 
Foul  self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 
Youth*s  star-light  smile,  and  makes  its  tears 
First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever." 

But  the  Swanbourne  family  did  not  aub- 
scribe  to  the  heartless  economy  of  the  day; 
they  felt  that  the  poorest  of  the  land  might 
be  most  honest  and  honourable  in  their  Uvea, 
and  therefore  they  always  listened  in  patienoe 
to  the  story  of  the  wandering  outcast.  Mia* 
fortune  is  inevitable,  and  the  world  muat  of 
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necessity,  as  it  seems,  contain  many  victims  of 
penury. 

The  woman  had  a  melancholy  tale  to  tell ; 
for  her  whole  life,  after  her  thrifty  father^s 
death,  had  been  one  continued  struggle  with 
poverty  of  the  severest  kind,  occasioned  by 
the  weak  health  of  her  husband,  herself,  and 
her  young  family.  A  worker  at  the  loom  so 
long  as  his  strength  permitted,  the  man  gained 
a  tolerable  living ;  but  when  his  health  gave 
way,  and  the  doctor  interdicted  labour  of  this 
kind,  he  became  quite  melancholy,  because, 
since  he  could  not  undertake  agricultural  work, 
he  beheld  no  prospect  before  him  but  the  work- 
house or  the  prison.  He  continued  in  this 
gloomy  state  of  mind  for  some  time,  when, 
spring  coming  on,  his  wife  suggested  that 
they  should  go  and  visit  a  distant  relative 
who  was  engaged  partly  in  agricultural 
and  partly  in  mechanical  pursuits.  But, 
alas !  this  relative  during  the  years  they  had 
lost  sight  of  him  had  married,  and  was  now 
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surrounded  by  a  young  faiiifly»  and  he  oould 
do  no  more  than  casually  relieve  their  preie- 
ing  necessities,  which  he  geoeroualy  did^  and 
then  bid  them  God  speed !  wheo  he  saw  that 
the  poor  weaver  oould  not  help  him  in  his 
business,  which  was  that  of  a  whedlwiight. 
Since  that  period  they  had  become  what  the 
law  terms  ^*  vagrants,"  wanderers  day  afker 
day  with  no  certain  guide  or  definite  olgeet» 
beyond  that  of  obtaining  immediate  food  and 
a  few  pence  for  the  payment  of  their  nightly 
sojourn  in  those  beggars'  lodging-houses  which 
abound  in  every  town.  This  was  the  greatest 
trial  of  aU,  and  during  the  first  summer  they 
had  slept  wholly  in  bams  and  outhousea»  or 
it  might  be  in  a  small  public-house;  and« 
not  until  the  wintry  winds  drove  them  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  the  lodging-houses  for 
vagrants,  could  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
enter  those  horrid  domiciles.  The  grievance 
that  now  pressed  on  the  wife  was  the  sad 
fact   that  her  husband  had  been    seiied  on 
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suspicion  of  theft,  and  was  actually  at  this 
time  an  inmate  of  a  prison  at  Leeds ;  but 
he  was  innocent — she  was  certain  he  was  inno- 
centy  and  she  therefore  determined  on  repair- 
ing to  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  Armitage, 
because  she  was  told  that  he  was  a  magistrate 
and  an  influential  parliament-man.  All  that 
she  needed  was  a  fair  investigation,  when  the 
truth  would  appear.  The  accusation  was,  that 
her  husband  had  stolen  some  clothes  that 
were  put  out  to  dry  upon  a  garden  hedge ; 
and  one  article  had  been  actually  found  in 
a  bag  he  carried  on  his  back,  while  the  very 
shoes  on  his  feet  corresponded  with  the  marks 
which  were  clearly  traceable  in  the  ploughed 
field  near  the  garden.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
he  had  bought  the  article  in  question,  to* 
gether  with  the  shoes,  of  a  travelling  mendi- 
cant at  a  lodging-house ;  and  they  were  ready, 
if  the  lodging-house  people  would  speak  the 
truth,  to  bring  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion. 

VOL.  III.  6 
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**  But  why  did  they  not  take  you  up  ?  ^ 
inquired  Arthur,  who  had  been  litteniiig  to 
the  tale ;  ^  for  you  would  have  appeared  to 
them  as  an  accomplice.* 

The  woman  asserted  that  she  was  takes 
into  custody,  but  she  escaped  while  the 
constable  was  drinking  in  a  puUio-hoiue ; 
for  she  thought  she  would  make  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  ear  of  some  honourable  gcntle> 
man  who  would  befriend  her :  ^  and  Heaven 
knowsy^  she  added,  *^  that  strangers  muat  be 
our  only  friends,  for  we  have  no  kith  or  kin 
that  would  wish  to  own  us  in  this  jdigfat.* 

Emily  was  much  interested  in  the  womanTs 
story,  especially  as  she  was  of  interesting 
appearance,  and  spoke  with  mudi  apparent 
sincerity.  Arthur  suggested  that  there  were 
many  trumped-up  tales  in  the  worid ;  but 
Emily  insisted  that  the  woman  could  be  no 
impostor.  She  was  accordingly  rdieved ;  and 
the  young  counsellor  took  down  with  liia 
pencil  the   entire  circumstances   of  the 
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determiiUDg  in  his  mind  to  befriend  the  poor 
▼agrant,  and  tee  that  justice  was  done,  whe- 
th^  in  exculpation  or  in  punishment  of  her 
husband  and  herself.  He  particularly  coun- 
•died  her  immediately  to  surrender  herself  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Cedle,  Emily,  and  Arthur  quickly  returned 
into  the  library,  and  Dr.  Hookwell's  letter  was 
read.     It  was  as  follows : 

*^  Mt  DEiiB  Friend, 

^  I    can    thoroughly   sympathize  with    the 

anxious   and   troubled  state  that    your  dear 

family,  together  with  yourself,  must  be  thrown 

into    by  the  calamity   that   has  befallen   the 

worthy   pastor    of    Penscellwood.      We    can 

only  exclaim  ^  God's  will  be  done ! '  when  we 

know  that  His  mercy  is  over  all  His  works. 

I  have  written  so  long  a  letter  to   Reginald 

on  this  distressing  subject, — a  letter  to  be  seen 

by  you  all,  and  you  only^ — that  I  shall  now 

refrain  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  harassing  topic 

o2 
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for  my  spirits  to  dwell  upon,  when  I  am  com- 
pelled to  keep  my  nerves  braced  for  burioess 
of  various  kind  and  degree. 

*'  This  letter  will  be  a  very  dull  one^  for 
it  will  but  contain  dry  evidence  and  documents 
l>earing  on  the  proposed  union  of  the  leading 
Christian  Churches. 

^*  To  commence,  then,  with  the  Church 
of  Home.  She  lias  recorded  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sess,  4)  that  *  No  man  whatever 
shall  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  things  relat- 
ing to  faith  and  doctrine,  by  trusting  to  their 
own  light,  according  to  their  particular  sense; 
or  explain  it  contrary  to  the  unanimous  god- 
sent  of  the  fathers.'  And  again,  in  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  (Art.  14),  every 
priest  is  compelled  to  make  declarationy  *  I 
do  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  same 
sense   that   Holy    Mother   Church  doth,   and 

ml  ' 

always  hath.     Neither  will  I  receive  and   in* 
terpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
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unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.'  I  would 
wish  that  the  Church  of  Rome  were  bound 
firmly  by  this  rule;  and  then  perhaps,  while 
she  was  obedient  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  she  would  not  retain  her  additional 
innovations. 

''  In  the  year  1533  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  were  at  that  time  all  Lutherans, 
meeting  together  at  Smallcald,  where  they 
protested  against  any  council  that  should  be 
called  by  the  Pope,  or  over  which  the  Pope 
should  have  any  influence,  declared,  in  the 
remonstrance  which  they  unanimously  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
their  readiness  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  truly  ancient  Church,  observing,  *  That 
they  refused  not  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  an  elder  age,  which  were 
agreeable  to  the  sacred  Scriptures;  but  that 
the  councils  of  later  years,  which  had  given 
greater  authority  than  is  meet  to  the  decrees 
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of  men  and  of  the  Pope,  were  very  diflPeimt 
from  those  ancient  ones.'*  Cbemnixius,  a 
learned  Lutheran,  the  bosom-friend  of  Luther 
himself,  and  who  drew  up  the  Apology  for 
the  Augustan  Confession,  in  his  Examen  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  when  he  comes  to  make 
his  remarks  on  the  decree  I  have  here  cited 
from  that  council,  testifies  and  sajs,  *  I  gire 
a  public  testimony  for  our  Churches,  how 
reverently  we  esteem  the  consent  of  antiquity, 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  and  the  con- 
fession and  examples  of  the  ancient  Church. 
We  confess  that  we  dissent  from  those  who 
invent  opinions  which  have  no  testimonies 
from  any  age  of  the  Church.  We  believe 
also  that  no  new  doctrine  is  to  be  received 
which  is  contrary  to  all  antiquity.'f 

'^  These  words  of  Chemnizius  can  hardly  be 
taken   as  a  private   opinion;   for   he  delivers 

•  Osiand.  Epist.  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  16.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21. 
p.  217. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  339-40,  edit.  Francofurt.  1576. 
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tbem  not  as  such,  but  testifies  this  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Churches  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

^*  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
French  Reformers,  (Art.  6,)  having  given  an 
account  of  their  stedfast  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  add,  *  We  allow 
of  that  which  those  four  ancient  councils 
baye  determined,  and  we  detest  all  sects 
and  heresies  condemned  by  those  holy,  ancient 
doctors,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Cyril, 
and  St.  Ambrose.'  It  appears,  from  Quick'^s 
Synodicon  in  Gallia  Rejorniata^  that  Calvin, 
Beza,  and  the  Genevan  brethren  were  entirely 
of  the  same  communion  with  the  French  Re- 
formed, and  that  Beza  in  particular  was  mo- 
derator in  their  synod  of  Rochelle,  in  1571; 
consequently,  the  Genevans  as  well  as  the 
French  subscribe  and  embrace  tliis  confession. 
And  the  synod  of  Vitre,  1583,  as  appears  from 
the  same  author,  testifies  that  the  Churches  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  received  and  subscribed 
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the  Mine  ooofeinoo :  io  that  I  coac»ii»  Aim 
may  be  called  like  Comfunom  rfFmkk  ^  mtt 
the  Calvimsiie  Commumiomt  whcrain  they  allow 
what  has  been  taught  by  the  fiMir  finft  gaaenl 
councilft,  and  the  andcot  dodon  whoaa  I 
have  juflt  menticmed.  And  I  mual  uhaiiit^ 
that  it  appears  from  thia  sxtfa  articli^  that 
not  only  do  they  detemniie  to  aeoepi  what 
these  fathers  have  written  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinityt  bat  thqr  dadavo 
their  detestation  of  all  $eeii  and 
condemned  by  them  ;  conaeqiientlyv  thia 
fesdon  obliges  all  Calvinists  to  foUow  and 
adhere  to  these  holy,  ancient  docton  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  tbcj  ha;ve 
chosen  them  for  their  guides.  M.  L'Anoqoet 
a  very  learned  man  amongst  the  Fnocfa  iUv 
formed,  says,  *  I  make  no  qucstioD  but  a 
belief  agreed  upon  by  all  Ckmiuau  ai  mil 
timesj  and  universaUy  received  at  all  times  in 
all  climates  of  the  Christian  world,  is  CalhoBct 
orthodox,   and  by  consequence  worthy  to  be 
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retained  in  the  Church  as  an  apostolical  truth." 
Could  Dr.  Pusey  himself  go  further  than  this  ? 
and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  golden  rule 
of  Vincent  of  Lirius  ?  Truth  will  out,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fogs  and  mists  with  which  it  is  indus- 
triously surrounded  and  obscured. 

**  The  kirk  of  Scotland,  (cradled,  as  is  said, 
in  tumult,  rebellion,  and  blood,  and  now 
awfully  distracted  and  shaken,)  which  was 
also  formed  upon  Calvin^s  scheme,  as  appears 
from  Knox's  history,  addressed  the  Queen 
Regent  in  the  year  1557,  desiring,  ^  That 
the  ecclesiastical  state  might  be  reformed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  the  godly  approved  laws  of  Justinian 
the  Emperor.'  And  in  the  year  1560,  as 
the  same  author  informs  us,  they  proposed 
the  same  to  the  Parliament,  as  that  which 
they  would  abide  by,  *  The  word  of  God, 
the  practices  of  the  apostles,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  primitive  Church.' 
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**  I  need  Dot  give  you  proofs  of  the  opinioD 
held  by  the  Church  of  England  on  thb  point; 
for  we  should  then  be  going  ovor  gnMiad  al» 
ready  discussed  in  our  evening  eonvenatiou 
at  Swanboume.  I  would  only  now  refier  jou 
to  the  30th  canon  of  160%  which  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  intrinsic  matter  in  relation  to 
antiquity,  but  also  as  referring  to  Bishop 
Jewers  work.  This  book,  then»  has  been  re- 
ceived in  a  full  convocationt  and  by  a  canon 
declared  to  be  the  Apology  of  the  Chmrch  of 
England ;  and,  from  the  epistle  of  Peter  Mar- 
tyr  prefixed  to  it,  we  learn  that  it  was  higUy 
approved  by  Bullinger,  Oualter,  Wcdphius,  and 
other  divines  at  Zurich,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable Calvinistic  cantons  in  Switxerland.  Con* 
sequently,  not  only  the  Church  of  England,  but 
all  Protestants,  did  believe  the  Church  to  have 
continued  pure  and  undefiled,  an  incorrupt 
virgin,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  at 
the  least.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  condemned  this  work ;  but  still  the  *  Apo- 
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logy,^  in  making  such  an  appeal  to  the  fathers 
of  the  four  or  five  first  centuries,  allows  that 
part  of  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
^  That  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  explain- 
ed contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
fathers.' 

^*  Since  all  parties,  then,  seem  to  be  agreed 
on  the  general  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be 
guided,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  should 
be  such  great  divisions  among  Christians  on 
matters  of  the  first  importance  ?  The  reason, 
undoubtedly,  must  be,  that  some,  or  it  may  be 
all,  have  departed  from  the  rule  ;  and,  indeed, 
one  sectarian  accuses  another  of  having  done 
so.  All  Protestants,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  particular,  charge  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  having  fallen  from  her  ancient  integrity  ; 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
charges  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  Pro- 
testant communions,  with  revolting,  not  only 
from  her,  but  from  the  truly  ancient  Catholic 
and  apostolical  Church  :    and,  perhaps,  there 
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may  be  some  just  groaods  fiK  thb  wmMMBIi 
on  both  aide*.  But  my  cadanmiv  i« -to  mooi^- 
cile  differences,  not  to  widM  thmm  t  tiMMfaa 
I  Deed  not  briug  any  eipaekl  diMfnf  <ir 
agsintt  any  of  these  commHaioBa.  ■  I  iMI  flidf 
say  in  general,  that  it  is  oertila  att  CMMt^%t 
right.  Wbo  is  rig^t,  or  who  fa  ifnB|^"«r 
whether  all  be  not  in  some  mbmbw  WMg^'t  ' 
will  not  say ;  but  only  gin  yoa  ■/  |riail  Ihr-v 
Catholic  union,  upon  Catholic  p 
all  devout  and  reasonable  C 

"  My  plan  is  this.  Let  emy  < 
suppose  it  possible  that  they  may  t 
from  their  rule,  and  then  i^ipoint  a  e 
of  their  most  learned  uien,  wbo^  without  r 
to  anything  already  settled,  AaSl  rrfimr  dw 
fathers,  and  councils,  and  iiilidailliMl  fa|ifa»^ 
rians  for  the  four  or  five  first  ceotiufaa.  £e| 
them  give  a  true  account  of  the  fidth  thaa  fm^ 
fessed, — of  the  furms  of  administCTJi^  the  a*^ 
craments,  and  the  other  parts  of  i 
worship, — of  the  several  orders  <rf  the  i! 
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by  which  the  Church  was  everywhere  govern- 
ed;— in  short,  let  them  investigate  what  was 
the  doctrine^  practice,  and  constitution  of  the 
Cathoh'c  Church  in  those  early  days.  When 
such  an  account  has  been  drawn  upi  then  let 
them  make  an  impartial  comparison  between 
the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
their  own,  and  examine  where  they  agree 
and  wherein  they  differ ;  and,  if  they  find  any 
material  difference,  let  it  be  immediately  set 
right*  If  all  would  fairly  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  try  their  several  communions  by  this 
rule,  which  they  all  profess  to  follow,  they 
would  soon  form  one  communion,  such  as  the 
Catholic  Church  formed  in  those  centuries 
during  which  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  doctrine  and  religion  were  both  most  pure. 

**  In  my  next,  I  may  venture  to  show  the 
obstacles  which  present  themselves  to  my  plan, 
for  we  must  look  at  a  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  note  the  likely  points  to  be 
assailed. 
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"  Heuwhile,  bear  vp^  my  .Jwr  Wwifat,.— J 
with  love  and  regard  to  dl, 

*'  I  un,  vaj  dear  Anritafib . 
"Your. 
"  W.  F.  ] 

"  Leeds." 

"  I  §ball  long  to  see  IIm  ahrtMlH  «•  tU> 
benevolent  plan,"  excUdmad  Endtj:  **«(iat  mm. 
they  poasibly  be?" 

•*  I  fear  tfaey  will  sprii^,"  Rpliid  Sit  Jofea, 
"  from  feeling!  inherent  in  fauana  wtttva.  At 
all  events  the  plan  is  worth  a  triri." 

"  The  plan  ia  reaaonaUe  and  GhriatHB," 
said  Lord  Templei  "  as  evtrytlB^  tbit'fn^ 
cceds  from  Dr.  Hookwdl  must  bet  bnl  Z-Aht 
that  the  antagoDism  of  baman  natim  wiQ  ba 
too  great  even  to  allow  a  trial  to  a  aohiAe  as 
dinnterested  and  beoevolrat." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Oh !  weep  not  for  the  gathered  rose ! 

Oh !  mourn  not  for  the  friend  that  dies  ! 
In  beauty's  breast  the  flow'rct  blows : 

The  soul  is  happy  in  the  skies  ! 

Weep  not  for  these  !  but  weep  for  them, 
Tlie  unloved,  the  friendless,  tlie  unknown  ; 

The  flowers  tliat  wither  on  tlie  stem, 
The  living  tliat  must  live  ahmel 

Biackwooift  Ak^fazine. 


But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh  ! 
The  difference  to  me  ! 

Wordsworth. 


Thk  letter  of  Dr.  Hookwell  had  just  been 
id  aside,  and  Emily  was  hazarding  an  opi- 
on  on  Arthurs  success  at  Leeds,  when  who 
lould  be  announced,  as  riding  up  the  avenue 
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accompanied  by  Robert,  but  the  Hon.  Philip 
Stapylton.  The  visit  came  like  a  thunder-cUp 
on  all.  Emily  declared  she  would  not  see  him, 
for  she  had  not  forgotten  his  opporition  to  her 
dear  father;  but  Cecile  mildly  answered,  that 
as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  influence 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  their 
friend,  and  besides  they  knew  full  well  that 
his  political  opinions  had  always  differed  from 
those  of  Sir  John.  While  they  were  debate 
ing^  Mr.  Stapylton  was  ushered  in,  accompa- 
nied  by  Robert,  who  knew  little  or  nothing 

« 

of  the  late  electioneering  circumstances. 

^*  Here  is  an  old  friend  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  welcome ! "  cried  Robert.  **  I  met  him  at 
the  furtlier  end  of  the  park,  and  here  he  is 
to  answer  fur  himself.'' 

Mr.  Stapylton  had  indeed  to  answer  for 
himself  in  a  way  Robert  knew  not  of,  and  his 
face  was  much  flushed ;  but  still  he  was  ani- 
mated with  the  same  good-nature  that  had 
suggested  so  many  frolicsome  ideas  of  old.     He 
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shook  the  extended  hand  of  Sir  John  with 
great  cordiality,  and  warmly  greeted  the  young 
ladies;  and  somehow  or  other  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  at  once  dissipated 
any  dislike  that  Emily  might  have  conceived 
for  an  instant  towards  him. 

**  You  are  quite  a  stranger,*^  said  Sir  John, 
good-humouredly.  ^*  My  dears,  we  shall  hardly 
know  Mr.  Stapylton.*" 

^  Indeed  I  deserve  not  to  be  known,**  replied 
Stapylton ;  **  but  you  are  all  so  good  and  kind 
that  I  feel  at  home  again  immediately.  Oh ! 
now  I  see  by  your  looks  that  there  is  no  need 
of  the  long-winded  apology  that  I  had  framed, 
and  which  I  could  not  write  because  of  its 
formality." 

**  No  apology,  Mr.  Stapylton,  is  necessary," 
said  Sir  John.  ^^  You  only  disappointed  me  in 
not  appearing  on  the  platform.  Come,  now, 
why  were  you  so  coy  ?  You  ought  to  go  to 
the  House,  to  gain  confidence  in  a  seven  years" 
training!" 
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The  baronet  wm  prooeediDg  m  thb  aumaer, 
when  Mr.  Supylton  Mid  tlMt  he  had  veallj 
an  apology  to  make;  and*  atimnhig  a  noie 
serious  tone,  observed, 

*'  I  was  deoeiyed  by  that  dlMftiting  Mui^ 
ter — what  is  the  fdlow^s  nameP-^aiid  that  aicb- 
rogue  Pawson;  they  poiiti?dy  aaaufed  me 
that  our  good  and  true  friead  hen  had  le- 
tired  from  the  field,  and  this  belief  od  my 
part  was  stated  in  my  additea.  Aa  asoD  at 
I  found  that  their  assertion  was  (alse^  I  pai^ 
posely  absented  myself.  Oh  I  if  yoo  had  beea 
in  our  committee-room  and  heard  the  abuae 
that  was  lavished  upon  me  I"* 

*^  We  have  no  wish  to  hear  it,*  said  Sir 
John,  smiling :  ^*  we  are  all  too  wann  at  dec- 
tioneering  times;  and  a  man  should  not  be 
judged  severely  for  the  words  he  may  apeak 
with  the  blood  boiliag  in  his  veina^** 

I  wish  our  gallant  frigate,*'  said  Robnt» 

could  have  sailed  up  the  atreet  it  Lecda 
just  at  that  time;  a  broadside  would  have  done 
you  all  immense  good.'' 
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SUpylton  and  the  rest  of  the  party  laugh- 
ed at  Robert's  remark,  acoompaDied,  as  it  was, 
by  a  kind  of  rolliog  motion  as  though  he  were 
aenring  at  a  gun  on  board  the  Redoubtable. 

^  Hearty  fellows,  these  sailors  r  exclaimed 
Sir  John;  ^* ready  to  settle  matters  without 
much  debate."  And,  after  a  little  further  ral- 
Ijring  of  Mr.  Stapylton,  the  party  broke  up. 

Reginald  and  Dr.  Graine  sat  for  some  time 
in  close  converse,  the  former  asking  many 
questions  in  relation  to  his  dear  friend's  mar 
lady,  and  the  latter,  like  a  skilful  physician  as 
he  was,  endeavouring  to  divert  his  mind  from 
this  particular  instance  to  a  consideration  of 
mental  disorders  in  general.  He  began  by 
apprizing  Reginald  of  the  ignorance  of  medical 
men  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  that  the 
diseases  of  the  mind  were  above  all  human 
fathoming,  and  that  the  utmost  that  could  be 
done  by  science  and  care,  was  just  to  attend  to 
the  health  of  the  body  and  to  find  amusement 
for  the  mind.     Knowing  that  Reginald  liked  to 
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have  the  authority  of  able  men  on  the  subject, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Doctor  quoted  the 
opinions  of  such  eminent  personages  as  Boer* 
haave,  Linnaeus,  Parr,  Darwin,  M.  Elsquirol, 
Reil,  Gurrie,  Boyle,  Hoffman,  CuUen,  Heake, 
Marc,  Foville,  Rush,  Calmeil*  Delayer  Georget» 
Gall,  Spurzhcim,  Burrows,  Heinroth,  Pinel, 
Guislain,  Bergman,  Miiller,  Wichman,  Anne** 
ley,  Roger  Collard,  Prichard,  Mayo,  Holland, 
HofTbauer,  and  others,  who  have  laudably  en^ 
deavoured  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this 
dreadful  scourge. 

^^  But  when  will  my  dear  friend  recover?** 
asked  Reginald,  eageriy,  after  Dr.  Craine's 
lengthened  disquisition. 

'Mt  is  quite  impossible  to  say,**  answered 
the  doctor  ;  ^*  but  the  recoveries  from  insanity 
are  numerous :  some  have  been  restored  after  a 
few  days,  and  some  after  thirty  or  forty  years. 
But,  since  this  is  a  case  of  dementia  rather  than 
mania f  I  must  not  hold  out  any  favourable 
hope  for  some  time.'' 
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'*  You  cannot,  then,  from  the  experience  of 
yourself  or  others,^  asked  Reginald,  ^  foresee 
the  progress  and  changes  of  tlie  malady  P"^ 

**  Oh,  no ;  not  at  aH,""  replied  Doctor 
Craine.  **  We  cannot  foresee  what  change 
may  ensue,  and  yet  very  much  depends  on  that 
change.  If  certain  variations  take  place,  we 
may  be  almost  positive  there  will  he  no  reco- 
very; although  two  or  three  extraordinary 
instances  have*  been  mentioned.  And,  more- 
over, death  may  be  sudden,  by  general  para- 
lysis ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  anticipate  anything 
of  the  sort  in  the  case  of  your  friend." 

**  And  will  Alfred  Churton,  under  the  more 
favourable  auspices,  remain  in  his  present  state 
for  a  length  of  time?'  inquired  Reginald. 

**  In  these  severe  cases  of  dementia^'"  replied 
the  doctor,  **  the  conduct  of  the  patient  varies. 
Some  are  exceedingly  active,  others  laugh  and 
cry  by  turns  ;  many  sit,  like  your  poor  friend, 
in  silence,  with  a  sedate  look,  or  a  vacant  smile, 
or  an   unmeaning   stare,   and  hardly   utter   a 
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word  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  yevs.  Some 
sit  in  a  particular  posture;  and  althou^  it 
may  be  a  painful  (me,  yet,  if  moved,  ntim 
to  it  again.** 

*^  And  what  are  the  symptoms  of  reooveiyr 
asked  Reginald. 

**  In  the  milder  states  of  this  malady,*  s» 
swered  the  doctor,  *^  a  paraxysm  of  anH 
mania  may  supervene^  and  then  the  reaction  of 
the  system  is  sometimes  followed  by  perfect 
restoration  to  reason  ;  but  if  the  physicil 
health  improves  when  the  derangement  of  the 
mind  seems  to  be  increasing,  especially  if  the 
patient  eats  and  sleeps  well  and  becomes  fiU, 
then  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.** 

^^  And  cannot  you  expect  a  sudden  recovefy 
after  such  a  sudden  stroke  ?*^  asked  Reginsld. 
^^  Might  it  not  please  God  to  restore  him  ts 
suddenly  to  reason  as  he  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  it?" 

**  Our  life,  and  every  incident  of  it,  i«  « 
miracle,"  observed  Doctor  Craine.     **  We  ait 
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surrounded  by  the  miracles  of  Providence 
every  day ;  but  since  this  is  not  the  season  of 
extraordinary  interposition,  and  we  have  no 
instance  of  such  sudden  cures,  we  dare  not 
hope  for  one.  No :  Mr.  Churton  will  very 
gradually  recover,  and  the  disorder  may  lapse 
into  another  form;  but  gradual,  most  gradual, 
will  be  his  restoration,  should  it  please  God 
ever  to  restore  him." 

Poor  Reginald  burst  into  tears ;  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  he  had  summoned  courage  to 
ask  so  many  questions  on  such  an  agonizing 
subject.  It  was  agreed  that  his  friend  should 
remain  at  Penscellwood  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Hero,  liki'  one  of  tliof^c  lovclv  forms  which  de<*onite  the 

m 

luii(lsca}>os  of  Foussin,  Wavcrley  found  FUxtm  gaziiig  on  the 
waterfall.  Two  paees  farther  back  stood  Cathleen,  holdiiig 
a  f>iimll  Si-'ottisli  liar]>,  the  use  of  which  had  been  taught  to 
Flora  by  Rory  I>all,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  western 
hi^lilands.  Edward  thought  he  had  ncTer,  even  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite  and  in- 
teresting loveliness. —  Wuverlry, 

"  High  and  perilous  enteq)ri8e  is  not  Wa?erley*8  forte.  I 
will  tell  you  where  he  will  be  at  honie,  and  in  hia  pkce, — 
in  the  (piiet  eirele  of  domestic  happiness,  lettered  indoknoey 
nn<l  elegant  enjoyments  of  Waverlcy-Honour.  And  he  will 
refit  the  old  library  in  the  mo8t  exquisite  gothic  taste,  and 
>rarnish  its  shelves  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuahle  to- 
lumes :  and  he  will  draw  plans  and  landscapes,  and  write 
vvrses,  and  rear  temples,  and  dig  grottos:  and  he  will  stand 
in  a  clear  sunnner  night  in  the  colonnade  before  the  hall, 
and  gaz.e  on  the  deer  as  they  stray  in  the  moonlight,  or  lie 
shadowed  hy  the  boughs  of  the  huge  old  fantastic  oaks : 
and  he  will  repeat  verses  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  will 
hunir  upon  his  ann  :  and  he  will  be  a  happy  man.*' 
'-  And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman,"  thought  poor  Roee.-^ 
Wuvtrley. 
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While  the  baronet  and  Reginald  were  en- 
gaged in  conversation  on  Alfred  Cburton't 
malady,  the  rest  of  tbe  party  were  abroad 
enjo|ying  the  luxury  of  a  fine  sunny  day.  Ro- 
bert and  Stapylton  bad  gone  out  together, 
whether  to  fish  in  the  lakes  or  in  the  streams, 
or  to  get  up  the  programme  of  a  wrestling- 
match  among  the  country-lads,  or  to  pick  off  a 
deer  with  the  stag-hound  and  the  rifle,  was  not 
exactly  known.  Cecile  and  her  younger  sisters 
determined  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 
shrubbery  ;  while  Emily  said  she  must  have  a 
gallop  over  the  higher  grounds  of  the  park, 
because  mere  sauntering  about  only  increased 
her  melancholy.  Lord  Temple  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  for  he  had  a  certain  purpose  on 
hand,  but  was  doubtful  how  to  set  about  it ;  so 
he  wandered  here  and  there,  like  a  listless  idler 
apparently,  but  in  reality  with  an  anxious 
mind  and  palpitating  heart.  He  soon  heard 
the  joyous  voice  of  Robert  calling  to  Stapyl- 
ton in  the  distance,  and  witnessed  the  departure 
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of  Emily  alone,  and  somdiiiw  hb  ^cs  fill- 
lowed  her  till  she  was  fairiy  cot  of  dghu    'Hm 
then   rambled  about  for  tome  tioM,    talri^ 
nearly  the  opposite  directum  to  that  which  hm 
had  seen  Emily  take^  and  idob  fimnd  himaflf 
in  the  wildest  and  most  retirad  part  of  the 
domain.    He  stood  on  the  ooofinca  of  a  deap 
valley,  through  which  flowed  a  rapid 
whose  opposite  bank,  high  and  nigged 
almost  inaccessible,  rose  within  a  atonc^e^hiwr 
of  him.     From  the  eminence  wbereon  he  atood 
he  had  a  fine  view  of  that  pert  of  the  perk 
which  stretched  beyond  the  opposite  deciivitj; 
but  rather  wishing  to  escape  obaenratioii,  esp^ 
cially  that  of  Robert  and  Stapylton^  he  re> 
solved  to  descend  into  the  shade  of  the  beautiful 
valley  which  lay  beneath  him. 

At  this  instant  he  beheld  a  fine  antlcred  stag 
bounding  along,  and  in  its  rear  two  of  the 
noble  stag-hounds  whose  breed  and  worth  wen 
so  highly  prized  by  the  baronet  Robert  and 
Stapylton  had  set  out  on  foot,  because  it 
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their  plan  to  post  themselves  behind  trees,  and 
when  the  hounds  had  singled  out  a  deer,  and 
she  was  denied  a  junction  with  the  main  body, 
(for  the  timid  herd  reject  the  hunted  one,)  then 
they  might  bring  her  down  with  a  rifle-shot. 

But  who  is  this  pursuing  the  chase?  A 
Dearer  approach  shows  that  it  is  a  female  rider; 
— a  still  nearer,  that  it  is  Emily  !  Lord  Tem- 
ple started:  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
could  have  chosen  such  a  time  for  enjoying  the 
chase !  But  his  thoughts  were  soon  changed, 
when  he  perceived  that  Emily  was  borne  on- 
ward against  her  will. 

"  The  past  lie  calmly  liatli  reviewed  : 
But  where  will  he  the  fortitude 
Of  this  hrave  man,  when  he  shall  Bee 
That  fonn  iK-ncath  the  spreading  tree, 
And  know  that  it  is  Emilv  ?" 

**  Heaven  protect  her ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Tem- 
ple, in  agony  of  mind,  as  he  beheld  Emily's 
steed  approaching  the  abrupt   declivity  from 

which  the  stag  had  just   dexterously  turned 
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away.  He  atood  riveted  Mith  horror  to  tbe 
spot,  and  expecud  to  aee  the  pony  and  ilf 
rider  fall  headlong  adovn  ihe  prcdpltoUB  bank , 
ioto  the  rocky  chanDel  of  the  Blream  t>cIow, 
Bui  no:  the  young  Arabian  turned  as  tbe. 
stag  had  done*  and  Emily  was  carried  past 
towards  a  wood  that  bounded  the  western  side 
of  the  park.  Lord  Temple  immediately 
itprang  forward,  waded  through  the  streain, 
and  ascended  the  opposite  bank,  receiving 
several  bruiws  and  wounds  from  the  rocks 
and  brambles  in  his  way  :  but,  when  be  had 
gained  the  height,  he  could  discover  nothing 
of  Kmily,  or  the  stag  and  its  pursuers ;  neither 
hod  he  once  seen  Robert  or  Stapylton.  Be 
thought,  however,  he  could  discern  the  prefr 
sure  of  the  animal's  feet  upon  the  turf,  and  he 
traeed  the  footmarks  through  a  small  opea 
wicket  into  the  wood.  Here  was  danger 
almost  equal  to  that  which  had  been  juat 
narrowly  avoided.  For  upwards  of  an  hour 
did  he  thread  the  mazes  of  that  tangled  t 
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pice,  at  the  same  time  hallooing,  and  listening 
attentively,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  answer 
to  his  shouts.  She  will  be  dragged  off  the 
pomy^  were  his  surmises;  she  will  be  thrown 
into  one  of  the  many  pitfals  that  are  in  the 
wood;  she  will  become  weary  and  faint,  and 
she  will  not  be  able  to  make  her  moaning 
heard,  or  escape  being  benighted  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  wood.  Thus  he  reflected,  as  he 
ran  here  and  there,  striving  to  accomplish  the 
difficult  task  of  searching  the  whole  locality. 
After  a  long  time  he  came  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  termination  to  one  side  of  the  wood,  and 
perceived  that  he  was  close  to  the  turnpike- 
road  which  led  to  Leeds.  At  this  moment, 
who  should  come  cantering  along,  reining  her 
steed  with  gracefulness  and  power,  but  Emily 
herself.  Had  any  one  given  Lord  Temple  a 
kingdom,  he  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised and  delighted  !  He  was,  however,  in  a 
sad  plight ;  bruised  and  bleeding,  his  clothes 
torn,   and   his    face   bearing    the    impress  of 
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appMred  that  EiMil7  iMd  Wn 

the  mod,  ind  at  kngA  hid  c 

higb-nwl;  bat  the  po^  haA  6lw  IR I 

the  outer  fnee,  and  the  hid  l«li  IAm  kMMl 

cottage  for  a  while. 

"From  the  b^innii^"  ih*  ari^t  *  ifl  «* 
agnnst  mf  wDl ;  botianfaltiM  t»» 
my  Ards  for  be  1 
diase,  and  would  gallop  awij.* 

"But  do  yoa  not  M  taimmtmlr^  It^ 
quired  Lord  Temple,  for  Am  Int  tkH  p«)> 
oeiviiig  so  appearanoe  of  laadfeaSa  fa  Imt  tm^ 


"  Oh  no,  not  now !'  aonnKd  Baffly,  *i«  I 
have  met  with  great  IdodHH  ham  ttr  «l^ 
tagers ;  and  I  hare  new*  jigr  Aftbor  M%'flv  I 
have  wen  the  b^gar>waaaan  agailb" 

<*  Indeed!"  mid    Lord  Tt^plec  *'h*  Aft 
not  taken  his    advice    m 
•elf?" 
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**  No,  she  has  not  !^  replied  the  lively  girl ; 
^  and,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  cottage,  while 
one  of  its  inmates  caught  my  pony ^^ 

*^  But  were  you  thrown  ?"  asked  Lord  Tem- 
ple, with  anxiety. 

'*  Ob  I  no  fault  of  the  poor  pony,  although 
he  had  no  business  to  run  away  i"  exclaimed 
£mily ;  <<  but  he  stumbled  in  getting  up  the 
ditch  and  I  fell  forward." 

"  And  were  you  hurtP"  inquired  his  lord- 
ship. 

**  No^  indeed,  I  was  not,"  she  answered ; 
^'but  I  own  I  was  a  little  frightened,  and  I 
dare  say  I  could  hardly  speak,  because  my 
breath  went  for  a  moment  But  never  mind 
all  this;  let  me  proceed  to  tell  you.^ 

Lord  Temple  could  not  but  secretly  admire 
the  disregard  of  self  which  thus  exhibited  it* 
self  in  Emily  ;  and  had  she  been  a  man, 
thought  his  lordship,  and  the  opportunity 
offered,  she  would,    like  the  hero  Picton   at 
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Waterloo,  have  ooncedcd  ny  womd  or  nguvy 
she  might  brnve  bccD  labomiBg  odor,  for  her 
country *s  take. 

«  WelU*  continued  Emfly,  <«as  looo  m  mj 
Toice  was  heard  in  the  ooltage»  an  mwalid  aumt 
forward  froin  an  inner  rooni,  and  I  thonghf  I 
oould  recognise  her  pallid  and  intneiti^g  ftce; 
but,  before  I  oould  fully  eaU  to  nind  whcR 
and  when  I  had  seen  her,  she  cxdainied,  <  It  is 
the  baronet^s  daughter!^  and  bathed  mj 
pies  with  cold  water,  and  was  Tery  Idnd.* 

''  Well  she  might  be,*  thought  Lord  Ti 
pie ;  adding^  **  the  poor  are  seMom  ifismssihle 
to  acts  of  kindness.'* 

**  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  poor 
beggar-woman,*  continued  Emily,  ^  titmt  wt 
had  seen  in  the  morning;  and  I  asked  wbj  die 
had  lingered  here,  instead  of  following  my 
brother's  friendly  advice ;  and  she  told  me  that 
she  had  been  taken  so  ill,  that  she  oould  not 
proceed.  The  woman  who  Utcs  at  the  cott^ge^ 
Ellen  Wood  by  name^  one  whom  we  know 
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well,  asserts  that  her  guest  was  quite  overcome 
with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  our  interference  in 
her  husband's  behalf,  and  I  dare  say  that  this 
was  true.'' 

**  No  doubt  it  was,''  replied  Lord  Temple, 
as  they  drew  near  the  park-gates,  where  tlie 
Armitage  arms  appeared  in  red  and  gold; 
^  and  this,  coupled  with  her  previous  agitation 
of  mind,  was  certainly  enough  to  overpower 
her.     She  is  honest,  we  may  readily  suppose.'* 

**  Oh,  she  is  an  excellent  woman  P  exclaimed 
Emily,  carried  away  by  first  impressions; 
^*  and  I  do  hope  Arthur  will  be  successful  in 
obtaining  her  husband's  release.'' 

"  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  eventually,"  an- 
swered Lord  Temple ;  "  and  you  will  probably 
be  favoured  with  a  visit  to  return  thanks." 

**  And  then  we  shall  see  him  and  his  family,'' 
said  Emily;  ^*and  I  wish  papa  would  give 
them  a  cottage,  and  we  might  find  employment 
suited  to  them."  But  she  made  no  allusion  to 
the  fact  that    she  had  promised  to  send   the 
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poor  woman  such  ttni^  ftoM  4k  MMllM.-«f 
Mrs.  Suwntuh  u  might  tamf*^mwfft/titli^at 
an  invalid,  .■-■.,  ,•>, 

They  dow  appnwcbed  ifae  BMMlia*.  -«Imk 
tbey  espied  the  two 
Ranger,  returning  from  Ihclr  • 
ing  eTidently  been  foiled,  in  tl 
stag.  Robert  and  Stspjltoa  did  itn 
a  long  time  after ;  for,  viA  muOma  d 
had  been  in  chase  of  a  joang  fiiwB» ' 
had  the  good  fortune  to  auccetd  in  « 
Lord  Temple  acquainted  tfaem  nd  tha  nWk 
party  with  the  perils  that  Enly  had  mmm^ 
tered,  and  Robert  seemed  to  ngoiee  tlHi-lhaM 
was  so  genuine  a  Flora  Hao-lTor  in  lbs  Cn^Js 
while  the  haronet  forbade  all  ridhg  ta-tht 
park  during  the  time  of  hunting  and  iteMil|t  - 
the  deer.  ;  " 

And  now  my  readers  mnt  be  prapniwfcfcr 
an  announcement  of  importasor,- 
than  this,  that  Lord  Temple  \ 
Emily's  suitor!     Cecile  embneUd  bar  i 
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with  ardent  joy  and  affection,  for  she  saw  that 
her  happiness  was  secured.  As  Rose  Brad- 
Wardine  observed,  it  might  be  fully  predicted, 
**  she  will  be  a  happy  woman/' 

This  event,  contrary  to  the  prophecy  of  Mrs. 
Manrel,  who  in  the  housekeeper's  room  pre- 
tended great  intimacy  with  the  likings  and  difr- 
likings  of  the  young  ladies,  had  been  foreseen 
by  decile  and  Reginald  ;  but  it  took  Emily  by 
surprise.  From  the  first  time  Lord  Temple 
beheld  her,  he  had  said  within  himself,  *'  If 
fortune  favours  me^  there  is  my  future  wife." 
Like  an  honourable  and  high-minded  man,  his 
lordship  resolved  to  make  no  rash  declaration 
of  his  ardent  love;  but  to  be  silent,  until  he 
found  that  the  affection  was  mutuaL  The 
world  might  probably  say  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Honourable  Philip  Stapylton  had  hastened 
his  lordship's  declaration ;  but  the  world  is 
often  wrong,  and  would  have  erred  immensely 
in  this  instance. 

From  this  time  we  may  rationally  conclude 
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that  Lord  Temple  would  hardly  ever  be  abaent 
from  Emily'*8  aide.  We  shall  aay  noduDg  of 
the  manner  of  the  propoealy  or  of  the  auba^ 
quent  conversationB  of  the  fiunilyy  for  all  thia  ia 
too  sacred  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  curioua  multi- 
tude. Doctor  Hookwell  was  deligfated  to  bear 
of  the  match,  for  Lord  Temple  was  a  praiSg£ 
of  his,  and  Emily  an  especial  fisToiirite  at  all 
times* 

His  lordship  was  now  very  young,  and 
though  not  likely  to  be  the  restless  slave  of 
ambition,  yet  high  and  perilous  enterpriie  on 
some  grand  occasions  was  sure  to  have  charma 
for  him.  He  would  not  be  content  with  let- 
tered indolence,  and  the  elegant  enjoymenta  of 
his  country-seat.  He  would  not  merely  refit 
the  old  library,  and  dig  grottos,  and  rear  tem- 
ples of  taste,  or  stand  in  the  colonnade  to  gaie 
on  the  deer  as  they  strayed  in  the  moonlight, 
nor  would  he  be  content  with  repeating  exqui- 
site verses  to  his  beautiful  wife:  no,  Doctm* 
Hookwell    had    already   warned  him  of   the 
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dangers  of  dignified  ease ;  he  had  shown  him 
that  every  man  of  station  has  certain  duties  to 
perform,  and,  unless  these  be  conscientiously 
performed,  neither  fortune  nor  rank  could  make 
him  a  happy  man. 
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There  bloomed  tbe  ftnwbeirjr  of  dw  « 
The  Dcmbling  cy ^bright  Hhowed  her  B^j^in  ItaU 
Tbc  lliynic  her  puqile,  like  the  btttlh  of  evi 
And,  if  the  bre«th  of  Mme  to  no  earam 
InvileU,  forth  they  pecp<sl  bo  fkii  to  new, 
All  kiods  alike  seemed  favoui)t«a  of  Heaven  1 
Wounn 


Even  that  of  old 
>rs,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventoal  ebutch, 
Tlieir  vigils  kept ;  where  tspers  day  and  nigltt 
On  ibe  dim  altar  bunied  continually, 
In  token  that  tbc  house  y/aa  ciennore 
Watching  to  Ood.     Rcligioua  men  were  they: 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspiic 
Above  ibii  tmodiiory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  ■  nomeat  of  tbe  jeH 
When  in  their  laud  the  Alnu^ht^a  aeniM  nimil. 
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Shortly  after  Emily's  acceptance  of  Lord 
Temple's  suit,  Reginald  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  his  friend  at  Penscellwood.  His 
father  and  Doctor  Craine  strove  hard  to  di- 
vert his  mind  from  this  intention;  but  they 
could  not  succeed.  When  it  was  at  length 
fixed  that  he  should  go.  Sir  John  proposed 
that  he  and  Cecile  should  accompany  him* 
Emily,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  proposal, 
insisted  on  going  also,  and  of  course  Lord 
Temple  must  accompany  them ;  and,  in  truth, 
this  was  just  the  party  that  Sir  John  wished 
should  be  formed.  Robert  and  Stapylton 
were  out  among  the  wrestling-lads,  and  Arthur 
had  set  off  again  for  Leeds,  having  been  very 
busily  and  benevolently  engaged  in  collecting 
evidence  during  the  remand  of  the  poor  pri- 
soner. 

It  was  a  melancholy  walk,  and  it  was  plain 
that  Sir  John's  spirits  were  forced,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  beguile  the  way  with  anecdotes. 
On  their  arrival,  Mr.  Caleb,  ever  on  the  look* 
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out,  infomied  Mrs.  Burford  of  tlwEr  tMc*  tmd 
tbe  two  antique  ones  shuffled  dom  Ae  tmmmm 
to  meet  them.  Od  inquiiy  ci  ^  latttik  ll 
appeared  doubtful  whether  any  at  tha  "pttty 
could  be  admitted  to  see  bar  ■aaMrf  hat|-if 
they  would  step  into  the  gwdwh  Am  wmdd 
inforin  Doctor  Craine  of  their  derfn^  lad  i»> 
joiD  them  as  soon  as  she  could. 

The  party,  accordingly,  wdlted  toto  llw 
garden,  and  were  soon  joined  by  tba  old  §■*>■ 
deno-,  and  a  helper  whom  tbi^  had  MMt 
before  teen, 

"  Who  is  that?"  asked  Kr  Jobo  Aimattgt. 

*'  This,  your  honour, "  answered  old  WB^ 
liams,  "  this,  your  bcmourt  is  the  CathtBe 
nan,—  I  beg  master's  pardon,  —  tbe  Bombm 
Catholic  man  ;  for,  you  see,  maiter  alwi^  «m 
particular  that  we  should  never  oall  Ite  « 
Catholic" 

"  W^,  and  what  has  he  been  dotngf "  4m- 
quired  Sir  John ;  *'  he  looks  an  inHlHgert 
fellow." 
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**  Long  head  for  learning,  your  honour  !** 
replied  Williams ;  **  he  knows  the  Latin  and 
aU.'* 

^  Never  mind  that,^  answered  Sir  John  : 
**  show  us  some  of  his  work." 

**  There  it  is,^  replied  Williams,  pointing 
to  a  large  space  of  fine  turf  ornamented  as  a 
parterre;  '^but  your  honour  shall  hear  him 
speak  for  himself" 

*'  I  am  glad  Williams  is  not  jealous  of  him,*^ 
said  Emily ;  and  the  man  drew  near  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  work. 

^  This  is  a  Catholic  garden,  your  honour,^' 
said  the  man,  whose  name  was  Daniel  Power ; 
^*  and  master  was  very  particular  about  it^ 

^  Do  look  !'*  said  Emily  :  "  here  is  a  large 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  several  smaller  ones 
round  about'' 

^  That,''  began  the  man,  "  was  suggested 
by  myself,  and  it  pleased  my  master  greatly; 
but,  poor  gentleman  !  he  was  no  Catholic.  We 
often  copy  from  the  garden  of  St.  Rose.'' 
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*'  St.  R^net"  excluDKd  Codls. 

*'  St.    Rose  of  Limai "    ocnitinued 
"  who  bloomed  like  a  rose  in  her  very  cradle^ 
She  WAH  all  given  up  to  her  religion ;  wid  maj* 
bap  you  have  seen  in  the  breviary  the  office  for  J 
St.  Rose.    And  you  knon  how  she  possessed  a  ^ 
garden  which  she  filled  with  crosaes  and  pious  ' 
images; — and  it's  all   written  in  Latin,  your 
honourS)  that,  as  the  rose  in  awKtnes  ja  before 
all  other  flowers,  so  the  St.  Rose  of  Lima  is 
before  all  other  virgins  lo  the  perfume  of  her  , 
heavenly  virtue*." 

"  This  man  is  very  int^geot," 
Cecile. 

*'  Indeed,  he  is,"  said  Emily*  not  wiabin^  to  : 
interrupt  him. 

"  But  my  master,"  he  continued,  "  would  ] 
not  have  the  crosses  and  images  as  at  first  1 
thought  of;  and  so,  your  honours,  I  suggested'] 
that  the  cross  should  be  out  out  in  the  greea  I 
sward  —  and  — " 

At  this  moment  Doctor  Ctiiac  .1 
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and,  greeting  the  party,  retired  with  Sir  John 
and  Reginald  towards  the  house.  *^  Reginald, 
my  dear  boy,*  said  Sir  John,  **  you  shall  stay 
with  the  ladies,  and  reconnoitre  that  garden  ;  ** 
but  he  was  so  desirous  of  hearing  all  he  could 
of  his  dear  friend  from  the  doctor,  that  his 
lather  could  no  longer  deny  his  request. 

**  Here  are  some  very  common  flowers,"  said 
Emily,  looking  over  the  large  cross,  which  was 
thickly  planted  with  some  in  bloom,  and  some 
in  leaf  only. 

"  They  are  all  Catholic  flowers,  madam,^ 
replied  Daniel. 

**  Here  is  a  very  common  heartsease,^^  baid 
Emily. 

^  Heartsease  !  good  madam ,^  replied  the 
man,  **  that  is  the  herb.  Trinity  :  the  heretics 
call  it  heartsease  !  ** 

**  And  here  a  common  marygold,^  continued 
Emily. 

**  A  choice  flower,  indeed,  that,^  said  Daniel, 
with  fervour :  ^*  and  in  mild  climates  it  may  be 
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aeen  in  Uoesom  on  every  0110  of  tba  twdv* 
feativala  of  the  bleued  vir^  llary;**  '(lieM 
Daniel  crosMd  himself  dermtfty ;)  **sy»  tm  Ibc 
nlends  of  nearly  every  montli.** 

"  And  why  u  it  called  warjgMf^  mJkwi 
Cecile. 

"  Because  its  golden  rays,  nudns^"  iiwwiii 
ed  the  man,  "  are  like  Uw  ny  ttt  1%^ 
around  the  head  of  the  blsssai  virgin.  AH 
it  is  good  for  a  fever,  madam ;"— and  DmM 
was  proceeding  to  descant  on  the  many<>BAalie 
flowers,  whose  names  we  bad  oliai^ad  (M  |mp> 
pose,  OS  he  thought,  to  iojare  dM  CltkiHe 
religim,  when  he  was  at(q>pcd  by  EaUy*«  «»- 
clamatioD, 

**  Here  is  a  little  daisy,  cultivatsd  vidi  w 
much  care  as  if  it  had  been  intended  fbr  !■£«! 
what  can  be  the  reascm  of  this  ?" 

Daniel  was  ready  at  hand.    **  ItU  thftflover 
of  St  Margaret,  if  you  pkaae, 
never  call  it  tbe  daisy." 

"  Ah  I"     said     Lord    Ttmfitt 
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calls  it  in  his  quaint  spelling    *  la  bel  Mar- 
garete/  "^ 

"  After  St.  Margaret  of  Hungary,  your 
honour,^  continued  Daniel,  not  knowing  what 
saint  Chaucer  might  be,  ^*  placed  in  the  con- 
vent at  three  years  old ;  or  after  St.  Margaret 
of  Ck)rtona9  who  became  a  true  penitent  after 
seeing  her  lover  lying  dead  before  her:  the 
Church  names  it  after  one  or  the  other.  Per^ 
haps  your  honour  would  like  to  read  this;  and 
he  pulled  a  little  soiled  and  clasped  book  out  of 
his  pockety  from  which  Lord  Temple  read, 

"  There  is  a  double  flow 'ret,  white  and  red, 
That  our  lasses  call  herb  Margaret, 
In  honour  of  Cortona's  penitent, 
Whose  contrite  sowle  with  red  remorse  was  rent, 
While  on  her  penitence  kind  Heaven  did  throwe 
The  white  of  puritie,  surpassing  snowe  ; 
So  white  and  red  in  this  fair  flowTc  entwine, 
Which  maids  are  wont  to  scatter  at  her  shrine.*' 

"  Very  good,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Temple, 
returning  the  book  :  ^*  and  we  might  chaunt  to 
you   the  praises  of  the  daisy  from  our  own 
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Dr^deD  :   but   corner  Idl  m^  -ham  ymUiJt 

another  St  Margaret  ?" 

"  Bleu  your  honour  1"  cried  Daniel,  "  your  -j 
honour  ts  more  learned  than  the  "laft^r — j 
bletBed  be  the  virgin  of  Antiodi  I" 

*'JuBt  SO,"  said   Lord  Temple,  turning  i 
Cecile  and  £mily ;  "  there  b  an  imitatioD  of  I 
Dufresnoy   in    the  gallery  of  the   Louvre  at 
Paris,  from  the  great  picture  of  St.  Mai^areC  < 
the  martyr  of  Antioch,  with  the  emblem  of  the  ' 
vanquished  dragon." 

"  There  are  other  blessed  tainta  of  her  D 
your  lionour,~  interposed  DanieL  '; 

"  So  I  believe,  my  friend,"  answered  Lord 
Temple. 

"  Her^  ladies,"  said  Daniel,  with  enthu- 
siasm, *'  here  is  the  blue  passioo-fiower, — and 
the  master  hopes  to  have  the  rose-coloured  sort  ' 
in  the  house,  —  and  perhaps  either  kind  grows  ^ 
best  in  the  green-house." 

*'  It  is  a  splendid  flower,"   said  Cecile,  ad* 
dresBiDg  Lord  Temple. 
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^  It  18,^  replied  his  lordship ;  ^^  all  the  kinds 
of  paasifloni*  (hated  word  to  DanieFs  ears)  ^  are 
▼ery  superbi  and  the  leaves  of  this  kind  are  in 
the  autumn  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson.^ 

««  I  think,  with  us/'  said  Emily,  <<  the 
flowers  are  purple  and  white,  but  of  short  stay, 
opening  in  the  morning,  and  fading  in  the 
evening;  they  grow  in  great  luxuriance.^ 

**  That  is  another  and  more  beautiful  spe- 
cieff*'  answered  Lord  Temple;  ^Mt  makes  a 
noble  show  indeed,  but  only  for  a  day  : 
which  fact  has  led  the  poet  to  use  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  evanescent  promises  of  hu* 
mail  hope." 

*^  It  is  called  by  some  Catholics,"  observed 
Daniel,  *^  the  Holy  Rood  flower— the  Holy 
Rood,  your  honour,"  he  repeated,  seeing  Lord 
Temple  and  Emily  engaged  in  conversation 
about  it. 

^  Holy  Rood,""  said  Emily,  •«  what  is  the 
tueaoing  of  the  latter  word  ?^ 

**  The  Holy  Cross,  madam,  if  you  please," 
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replied  Daniel.  '^We  have  it  in  the  matin 
hymn  in  Latin,  your  honour :  the  yerj  flower 
18  mentioned/' 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,^  repliad  JLord 
Temple;  and,  turning  to  Cedk  and  Emilj, 
he  explained  to  them  how  fbrmerlj  evcrj 
church  had  a  rood-loft,  on  wUch  tlie  liolj 
rood  or  cross  had  the  image  of  cor  Lord 
extended  on  it,  and  also  the  figures  of  the 
virgin  Mary  and  St  John,  in  allunon  to  John 
xix.  26.  It  was  usually  placed  over  the  atiem 
which  divided  the  nave  from  the  chancd ;  and 
thus  to  our  forefathers  it  was  a  full  type  of  the 
Christian  Church, — the  nave  representing  the 
church  militant,  and  the  chancel  the  church 
triumphant  :  signifying  that  all  who  would  go 
from  the  one  to  the  other  must  pass  under  the 
rood ;  that  is,  must  carry  the  cross  and  en- 
dure affliction. 

Daniel  seemed  much  pleased  at'  bis  bird* 
ship's  knowledge,  declaring  again  that  be  knew 
more  about  sacred  matters  of  olden  time  than 
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even  his  very  good  master  did  ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  never  heard  his  master  use  any  saint's  name^ 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Agnes,  and  he  quietly 
observed, — 

*<  Here,  ladies,  is  the  Pasque  flower,  and  the 
Rogation  flower,  the  latter  used  in  the  nose- 
gays carried  in  the  village  procession  in  Ca- 
tholic countries  on  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday.     The  Pasque  flower — ^ 

"  What  is  the  name,^  said  Emily,  **  and  its 
meaning  ?" 

**  Pasque,  madam,"  answered  Daniel,  "  the 
Easter  flower;  it — *" 

Lord  Temple  and  Cecile  had  been  speaking 
apart  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  result  of  their 
conversation  was  a  question  to  Daniel. 

**  Did  you  say,  just  now,**  asked  his  lord- 
ship, ^*  that  Mr.  Churton  prayed  to  a  saint  ?  " 

**  I  never  thought,  your  honour,*"  answered 
Daniel,  ^  that  my  master  could  be  the  man  to 
pray  to  any  of  the  saints,  let  what  would  come 
over  him ;  for  he  never  would  allow  the  custom 

VOL.  HI.  I 
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to  be  a  Catholic  one,  and  always  laid  it  was 
not  right  to  do  so ;  but,  begging  your  honouf^s 
pardon  for  saying  so,  I  have  heard  him  speak 
to  himself  about  this  garden  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnes,  —  and  surely  he  'd  seek  her  hdp 
then.  And  here,  ladies,  is  the  flower  of  St. 
Agnes,  called  by  heretics  the  hellebore.  Mas- 
ter took  mighty  pains  in  watering  and  tending 
it.  It  doesn't  blow,  your  honour,  all  in  beau- 
tiful white,  till  Christmas !" 

^' And  when  is  St.  Agnes*  dayP^  asked 
Tjord  Temple,  wishing  to  continue  a  oonversa* 
tion  of  great  interest  to  the  party. 

^'  The  twenty-iirst  day  of  January,  your  ho> 
nour,"  replied  Daniel ;  **  and  your  honour  will 
hee  all  about  it,  and  the  lines  too,  in  this  book, 
where  your  honour  read  about  the  flower  of 
St.  Margaret,"  and  he  again  handed  the  little 
soiled  and  silver-clasped  volume  to  Lord 
Temple. 

His  lordship  read  aloud  a  brief  history  of 
this  Catholic  saint,  her  praises  being  warmly 
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recorded  by  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Augustine;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  church 
built  on  the  place  of  her  martyrdom,  the  priest 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter^s  ad  Vincula  annual- 
ly blesses  two  lambs,  whose  wool  is  afterwards 
made  use  of  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
make  paillasses. 

^  She  appeared  to  her  parents  after  death, 
your  honour,"  said  Daniel,  **  with  a  lamb  by 
her  side.^ 

"  Yes,'*  observed  Lord  Temple  to  Emily, 
*'  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  the 
word  Agnes,  and  the  Latin  word  Agnus,  a 
lamb ;  and  in  the  pictures  I  have  seen  abroad 
of  this  saint,  there  is  commonly  a  lamb  by  her 
side/' 

**  Please  to  read  the  lines,  your  honour,** 
said  Daniel,  humbly  bowing. 

*^  I  have  read  them  before,**  answered  his 
lordship,  wishing  to  retire  from  the  garden  to 
talk  over  these  matters;  *^  but  I  will  just  read 
them  over  again.** 

i2 
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St.  Agata'  ere,  tb  t  tatUt  dfl  k  WH*— 


b(!g>D  bis  lordship,  but   warn  i«lct»iiiad  b^, 
Emily,  wbo  beheld  her  wter  CmOb  fa  tvm.  ■ 

"  Dew  CecUe !"  uid  EmU/,  nd  lh%  tM^ 
burst  into  tears. 

*'  It's  the  saint's  EufferingB,  j 
whispered  Danid,  as  hard  Tcapl^  -i 
the  book. 

Cecile  soon  recovered  bendf,  and  0 
that  she  thought  they  ought  not  to  i 
further  about  these  nuttera  uda 
ChurtoD  was  present*  Lord  T^nple  «(  mom 
perceived  the  impropriety  of  any  fnitbec  «■• 
versstion  or  remark  \  and  slijqring  «  dw  oota 
into  Daniel's  palm,  which  extracted  fiom'.tt*. 
said  Daniel  many  a  profesdon  and  i^gR-af 
thankfulness,  as  well  as  a  request  thai  heMaghft: 
be  employed  in  making  a  Cadnlie  glide*  iir 
his  honour,  they  slonly  departed  dowttlh*. 
avenue,  leaving  Daniel  tc  return  dknt.ta  Ukr 
duties.  .   At 
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As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  avenue  they  would  have  waited  for  Sir 
Johi^  and  Reginald,  but  the  latter  had  seen 
tbem  pass  by  the  windows,  and  immediately 
tet  out  to  overtake  them. 

*^  Mr.  Churton  is  better,^'  said  Sir  John,  in 
answer  to  their  anxious  inquiries  — "  he  is 
better;  but  we  have  not  seen  him,^  and  he 
explained  why  it  was  necessary  as  yet  to 
comply  strictly  with  Doctor  Craine's  injunc* 
tions. 

^  This  news  is  encouraging  to  us/^  said 
Reginald,  who  seemed  a  little  more  cheerful,  or 
rather  less  depressed,  than  before. 
'  The  whole  party  then  walked  on  towards  the 
Hall,  and  the  subject  of  Alfred  Churtoo's 
Catholic  garden  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  theme  of  their  entire  discourse. 

•*  There  is  something  so  affecting,^  observed 
Emily,  *^  in  the  manner  the  Church  of  Rome 
remembers  her  blessed  dead  —  and,  indeed,  the 
way  in  which  she  mixes  her  religion  with  every 
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duty  and  pkuure  of  life  it  wy  ii 
■hould  think."  ,^.., 

«  It  muU  U.  indeed,"  Mid  .IT  lrfi<WL,*-<« 
bendn  tbe  divinoiu  ctf  tbe  jtmf^^a^Mkitm 
tivala  and  budU'  daji,  Me...l|Q7,.fn9  jn>lbl 
dream  of  the  priest  tbe  Ul^of  «wr  nji|iwiii. 
is  emblemed  I  tbe  crown  ef^boinib  tbtalWl^ 
stole,  the  girdle,  the  wripuJj  wlwwdlt*''^ 
Bients  for  mourning  and  r^oidaf  MMnB^l^ 
these  represent  tbe  garmeatp  and  n)Mab«CaK 
Lord  before  and  after  His  paaootk"  .      -u 

■•  This  teaching  hy  extern*!  i^ffV  iptV^JT 
remu-kable  io  Catholic  oouBtiie%"„a|d4,I«94 
Temple,  <' and  in  our  otthedrpll.pB^ -.^l^ff 
churches,  we  have  still  uiqiU  landia  oC  i|iin> 
our  own  country."  .    „,ajx 

*'  We  should  highly  priie  i 
Reginald. 

(*And  we  mi|^t  say,  U>^  m  ikA 
Catholic  has  written,"  addf^  Lo^  ^ffWJICK 
deairouB  of  relieving  Reginald  fri^-  tl^lji^gi^, 
of  talking,  "  our  religion  is  rkli  ia  \ 
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Look  to  the  cathedral  itself:  the  spire  points 
to  Heaven  to  which  we  are  to  aspire  :  the  cock 
at  the  top  is  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance, 
under  the  direction  of  Providence;  and  the 
windows  are  as  richly  painted  with  religious 
history  as  the  outside  is  studded  with  images  of 
the  saints,  who  are  to  be  our  future  companions 
in  glory.  We  then  approach  the  altar,  and 
there  learn  from  other  emblems,  that  the 
way  to  ascend  is  to  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  Christ :  we  have  before  seen  this 
emblem  of  our  salvation  on  the  top  of  the 
church,  as  it  will  appear  at  the  last  day  in 
the  sky,  and  — ^ 

**  Strange,''  interrupted  Reginald,  *^  that 
any  should  object  to  the  image  of  the  cross  on 
the  top  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship  !  —  and 
yet  it  is  objected  to/' 

^  And  what  is  more  strange,^  said  Lord 
TetiQple^  ^^the  persons  who  will  object  to  the 
croes  will  not  object  to  the  emblem  of  the 
weathercock, —  when  the  latter  is  more  peculiar 
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to  the  Roman  church,  and  was  invaDtod  aub* 
■equently  to  the  former.^ 

<<Ye8,"  replied  Reginald.  ""In  Bnuidwe 
find  that  they  were  put  up  in  P^pal  lame%  to 
remind  the  clergy  of  the  neoeHitj  of  'watdn 
fulness;  and  Du  Cange  Mya  diej  wcte  cna* 
blems  of  the  vigilance  of  the  miniiterit  whoae 
duty  it  is  to  call  us  to  early  prayer.'*    ■ 

'^  We  see»'*  said  Sir  John,  ^  the  'same  pious 
spirit  enlisting  minor  usages  and  osremoines  in 
its  service ;  and  the  weathercock,  the  ivy,  and 
holly  (or  <  holy/  as  your  friend,  Daniel,  would 
say)  berries  at  Christmas^  the  wake,  the  cami, 
the  fires  on  twelfth-day,  all  are  prools  of  our 
ancestors^  pious  habits.  Even  the  supcrati- 
tions  of  the  people  have  not  been  passed  overy 
but  became,  in  former  times,  so  hallowed  as  to 
impede  the  free  course  of  ireal  science.^ 

^*  Superstitions  that  arose  out  of  sensations 
ascribable  to  atmospheric  influence  mainly,'^ 
said  Lord  Temple,  '<  were  sacred  even  in 
heathen  times,  as  we  collect  everywhere  from 
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tbe  sayings  and  doings  of  the  augurs  and 
prophets.  In  Virgil^s  days,  the  hoot  of  the 
owl  from  the  summit  of  the  temple  by  night 
was  prophetic  of  the  death  of  Dido ;  and  the 
crows  and  the  magpies  would  hardly  allow 
Horace  to  walk  abroad.  He  was  a  fortunate 
person  whom  he  addressed  : — 

'  Teque  nee  Isevns  vetct  ire  picus 
Nee  vaga  comix.'  " 

After  some  further  unimportant  conversa- 
tion   the  party  reached   the   Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


And  homeleM  neu  *  tbooMiid  hams  I  ilaod. 
And  DCH  ■  thouMnd  taUca  fined  aad  ^mud  ft 


If  rigbly  tninad  ud  hcH 
Huminit^r  is  htnnble,  finds  no  (pot 
Which  her  Heftven-guided  feet  i^lim  tO  twJ.- 
The  wftlb  are  cncked,  nink  ii  tlw  flomiy  ne^ 
Undressed  the  psthny  lemdlDg  to  tbe  door: 
But  Lore,  u  Nature  lovet,  dw  kudy  poor. 
Ihb. 


Tbb  result  of  Arthur's  two  "p*^tiint»  t* 
Leeds  may  soon  be  related.  On  tbe  fint  di^ 
he  had  ridden  very  hard,  and  on  pnttiag  m 
his  steed  at  the  White  Hone  InOi  ofyBiftB 
Trinity  Church,  he  learned  that  tbe  ritdop  if 
the  magistrates  would  probably  be  over  im  a 
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short  time.  He  therefore  hastened  with  all 
speed,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  evi- 
dence had  been  given  against  the  prisoner  so 
plain  and  so  conclusive,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  bench  was  on  the  point  of  summarily 
committing  him  for  three  calendar  months, 
when  Arthur  appeared,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  table  beneath  the  bench.  A  conversation 
with  a  person  whom  he  knew  at  once  told  him 
how  matters  stood,  and  feeling  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  he  immediately  arose,  and 
nid : — 

*^  I  would  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  bench  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.^ 

**  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  in  what  capacity 
do  you  attend  ?^  enquired  the  magistrate,  who 
had  long  been  a  Whig  partizan  in  the  borough 
of  Leeds.  The  clerk  knew  Arthur  by  sight, 
and  whispered  his  name  to  the  magistrate, 
whereupon  the  young  man  said  : — 

My  name  is  Armitage, —  a  son  of  Sir  John 


« 
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Armitage  of  Swanbourne;*  at  which  announoe- 
ment  there  was  a  loud  bins  of  approbation 
among  the  spectators. 

"  He  's  not  come  agen  the  poor  man,  1 11 
warrant,"  said  an  old  woman  to  a  bery  around 
her.  But  the  magistrates  checked  any  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  while  the  chairman,  rising  from 
his  seat,  said  : — 

^*  Mr.  Armitage,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hetr 
you." 

Arthur  had  looked  forward  to  this  moment 
with  much  trepidation  :  he  felt  his  inadequacy 
to  address  a  bench  of  experienced  magistrates, 
ai)d  ho  feared  that  what  he  might  ^ideaTour 
to  say  would  little  avail,  having  only  heard 
the  ex  parte  statement  of  the  poor  woman; 
still  he  knew  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
from  duty  he  would  never  shrink. 

**  May  I  request  to  see  the  depositions 
against  the  prisoner  ?^  he  asked. 

*'  Certainly,^  said  the  chairman,  "  the  derk 
shall  read  them."" 
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This  was  a  relief  to  him,  for  it  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  bystanders  for  awhile ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  clerk,  in  the  common  professional 
tone^  as  though  proclaiming  the  crime  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  market-place,  had  done  reading, 
a  breathless  silence  ensued,  and  Arthur  spoke : 

•*  Mr.  Chairman, — After  the  very  clear  state- 
ment  of  the  prisoner'^s  guilt,  which  has  been 
sworn  to  before  you,  I  see  not  how  you  could 
have  come  to  any  other  determination  than  to 
order  his  immediate  committal;  but,*^  con- 
tinued Arthur,  ^^  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  have  heard  from  another  quarter,  interested 
though  it  be,  a  different  account  of  the  affair ; 
and  since  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  worthy 
magistrates  before  me  sit  to  administer  impar- 
tial justice,  and  if  inclined  to  lean  to  either 
side,  will  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  the  pri- 
soner, it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  and  proper  course  to  remand  him 
for  a  few  days,  until  an  investigation  of  the 
matter  can  take  place." 
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^  Have  you  any  witaeMBS  or 
asked  the  chairman. 

''  None  at  all,''  replied  AfthH 
only  heard  a  statement  thb  very 

'<  From  whom  ia  that  afataaMOt  derived  9* 
aaked  the  chairman  again. 

^  From  the  prisonet^i  wifr^*  nplied  Axu 
thur. 

**  A  wife  can  be  no  witneta  lor  her  buabandk* 
observed  a  magistrate,  while  the  chairauui  gptve 
our  young  counsellor  a  look  which  swiBHd.  to 
say  ^^  it  can  be  of  no  use  delaying  tlie  oom- 
mittal." 

**  It  is  true,"  replied  Arthur^  with  eacrgy, 
'*  that  a  wife  may  not  be  a  witness  on  behalf  off 
her  husband;  but  the  poor  woman  baa  moD- 
tioned  the  names  of  persons  and  plaoea  ;  and  if 
her  story  be  correct  it  will  effect  the  aoquiltal 
of  the  prisoner ;  if  it  be  enoBeou%  it  ought  to 
bring  punishment  on  hersdf.^ 

^  But  she  has  escaped  from  eustody/  wtid 
the  chairman,  **  and  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
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evidence  can  be  of  any  service— there  is  a 
warrant  now  issued  against  her/' 

Arthur  seemed  staggered  at  this ;  for  he  had 
particularly  desired  the  woman  to  surrender 
herself;  and  though  his  case  was  falling  from 
under  him,  yet  he  was  so  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  her  assertions,  that  he  implored  the 
bench  to  grant  his  request  for  a  brief  remand. 

The  magistrates  consulted  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  chairman,  addressing  Arthur, 
said, 

*'  For  how  long,  Mr.  Armitage,  do  you  ask 
the  remand?" 

"  For  three  days  only,**  replied  Arthur. 
^'  The  prisoner  stands  remanded  for  three 
days  from  this  time,^  said  the  magistrate ;  and 
Arthur,  respectfully  bowing  to  the  bench,  pro- 
mised to  attend  with  such  evidence  as  he  might 
be  able  to  collect ;  at  the  same  time  requesting 
the  aid  of  an  efficient  borough  constable,  and 
also  liberty  of  communicating  with  the  prisoner, 
which  requests  were  granted. 


ca  hu  wa  J  back  to  -pnmm  ka  m 
inqidrie*  at  the  jatbr  ••  to  Ifetf* 
■»  of  his  benrfactflT. 

At  the  time  ^tpoiatHl  Aitt«r 
liupcMt,aiidit  watthefintcHeaAia*.  A 
large  eoDcanne  <^  P^opk  ^^^  watBtt^at^  imt 
tbe  bidlduig  was  cntirafy  filed  •idl  pcnm 
drawD  together  bj  tbe  tepofC  that  tha  Anril^Bl 
familf  took  an  intenat  in  dw  caift  TIb*  «■■ 
a  look  of  tatber  man  curfdwcf  fa  Tlilt^H 
countenance  this  time  thM  Ae  1m^  Al'tt* 
peoiJe  aeemed  gratified  at  Ikr  tlU  lliftig  «m. 
tinued,  for  the;  bad  thoo^  lngBllMr  villi  At 
magistrates,  that  it  would  have  beta  «iilHa"ia 
aMke  any  further  defeaoe.  Brt  AtA*t  lal 
wiailed  the  priMifKr  at  thejd;  kehadife 
froa  him  mudi  the  same  mary  m  h 
Itdd,  and  the  lodgjng  hoaae,  wkott  As'A^gl 
had  been  bought,  was  deaEiftad,  aa  il»kAI 
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account  given  of  the  real  culprit.  To  enter 
upon  the  evidence  at  length,  with  all  the  ex- 
aminations and  cross-examinations,  is  unneces- 
sary. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lodging-house 
keepers  were  in  attendance;  that  they  swore 
positively  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  bought 
the  goods  of  Long  Bill,  a  collector  of  rags  and 
bones,  and  other  articles,  in  the  town  of  Leeds'; 
and  that  he  sold  the  very  shoes  oiF  his  feet  also, 
having  another  old  pair  in  his  bag,  which  he 
Mid  he  had  begged.  Arthur  also  produced  the 
poor  woman,  and  told  the  magistrate  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  been  found  by  his 
sister  in  the  cottage,  after  her  pony  had  run 
away,  and  her  appearance  even  now  clearly  in- 
dicated severe  illness.  The  magistrates  had 
asked  if  any  more  witnesses  were  in  attendance, 
and  another  man  and  woman  of  itinerant  habits 
were  produced  by  the  lodging-house  keeper, 
and  were  undergoing  examination  as  to  the 
facts,  when  the  magistrate's  clerk  suggested 
that  if  the  lodging-house  keeper  could  swear  to 
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the  identity  of  Long  Bill,  H  wmU 
to  despatch  an  oflSoer  immdKatiiy'Ar  Mm^i-. 
town  constable  said  that  lie  kmm 
of  the  man  very  well,  and  hrvMi  :dM||r< 
sioned  to  arrest  him* 
sidered  that  the  priaoncr  it  Aribi^, 
stand  fully  acquitted; 
accordingly,  with  the  ii 
pearance  would  be  nnwisrtry  aS'i4iJ- 
against  the  real  delinqiieii^>  wImi^  fa  -m'^Mmt 
hours  afterwards  was  fbuod  tD  bs  goBI^'dr 
the  crime  imputed  to  the  late  ptiaoaeR.*  «.*.  ^; 
At  the  moment  of  the  aoqiiittdr'«ttili[|| 
could  exceed  the  state  of  pfc^aiuidblei  efnto 
ment  in  the  court,  the  magiitVBi 
partaking  in  it.  The  cbainiiai 
the  young  counsellor  on  the  pareenmte. 
courtesy  with  which  be  bad  cendiUfi  4Am; 
case,  and  every  face  beamed  witib* 
But  when  a  man  lustily  eaBed  -oiil 
cheers  for  Sir  John  and  aH  the 
Swanboume,  the  very  pfaue  aboft  W  Uk  Mb> 
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tre.  The  chairman  rose,  but  sat  down  again, 
ftnd  young  Arthur  left  the  court,  impeded  in 
hit  way  by  a  strong  shaking  of  hands  from  the 
unknown  friends  around  him.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  street,  he  felt  a  smart  rap  on  the 
■boulder,  and  on  looking  round,  whose  hand 
should  grasp  his  but  that  of  Doctor  Hook* 
weU! 

**  My  dear  fellow,'*  said  the  Doctor,  "  very 
many  of  my  parishioners  are  greeting  you,  and 
why  should  not  their  pastor  ?  But  come,  you 
are  tired,  I  see,— so  you  must  lunch  at  the 
▼icarage.^ 

•*  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I 
shall,  be  glad  to  go  with  you.  But  what 
brought  you  here  }^ 

•*  Do  you  think  I  hear  nothing  of  reports  ?  " 
answered  the  Doctor;  "and  besides,  I  saw 
you  pass  near  Trinity  Church  just  as  I  was 
speaking  to  my  young  friend,  Neale ;  but  you 
went  so  fast,  I  could  not  overtake  you.** 

The  appearance  of  the  Doctor  had  given 
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coQiid<^rable  urufacticm,  and  fait  pariahinoa^ 
deeming  a  mere  humliMK  to  I*  taMMUi  i» 
bit  caw,  {Mvsted  aroand  Mm  to  Mkm-kamimi 
and  during  thii  timc^  a  load  ocy  af  **■  Jbto 
way  I  make  way  I"  waa  4w*d  fa  -dto  «mM| 
and  the  poor  woman  vaa  carried  •■(-■■  sAM» 
ing-fit.  Some  one  calbil  ftt  *  «lMiiv-4lJI 
Doctor  Hookwell  <Kdcrad  tkoB  to  li^^  tiT  <■ 
the  ground,  oa  that 
blood-veiwU,  and  in  ■  ihyi 
freshened  her,  and  she  levitad. 

"  Bring  her  to  the  ricanga 
tor  to  a  trusty  parishiona,  "asd  lU.lMlill. 
taken  care  of.*  ■,  ^'i'-      '"  '* 

To  the  vicarage  the  pat^  iBJutdiwgftr  fMit 
ceeded,  —  a  high  brick  booaa  ni  ft  hIim<%  « 
goodly  manuon  altogether*  —  Md  Aatt  <h* 
Doctor  bad  much  convmatiaii  «Mi  -Atthaty 
whose  ingenuoutneu  be  wu  gvtody 
with ;  and,  after  a  promiw 
he  would  Mon  revisit  SwaafaooiMk  Ab 
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man  hastened  home,  to  report  his  good  news 
to  Emily. 

During  his  absence,  the  circle  at  Swan- 
bourne  had  been  engaged  in  reading  a  letter 
from  Doctor  Hookwell,  in  continuation  of  his 
favourite  subject,  received  that  morning.  It 
was  as  follows: — 

'*  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

*^  A  main  obstruction  to  a  union  of  spiritual 
persons  on  Catholic  principles  seems  to  be  this  : 
that  each  party  must  undoubtedly  concede 
some  point  or  other,  and  thus  make  a  tacit 
confession  that  they  have  been  in  the  wrong. 
This  is  hard  to  poor  human  nature,  whether 
individual  or  confederate.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome  alters  anything  settled  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  she  must  resign  her  infallibility. 
The  Church  of  England,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  would  also  cast  a  reflection  on  their 
first   reformers,    and    on    themselves.      Since, 
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however,  tbeM  Utter  oob&m  Aat  tfM  C^tmdk 

is  folUble,  u  the  Chuidi  «#  Fi^iai  imA  tt 

ber  tweot;-fint  Aitide^  mj  itmkSm'mt  htf, 

■wmoo  would  not  be  ao  giwt  sIvHlMfai  itfKt 

tfaem  M  on  the  Oiurdi  of  lUbk       "'     *^  ' 

"  Ai  to  the  UtuT,  Utbthmmj  mgrn^tm 

the  authority  ot  Vincent  at  lirim,  d^lhiMlt 

for  her  own  rule  detenahwil  t  dw  OMidI 

of  Trent  (given  in  m;  ieeond 

grant  it  to  be  pouible  tor  t 

Church  to  err.      For  if  it  i 

occuion  have  we  to   iaqnlr*  i 

onsnimouB  conaent  ot>  the  i 

would  be  aufficient  for  lu  tO'  1 

voice  of  the  preaent  C%tiiriH,  vittaOt  .1 

either  to  Scripture  or  firfbent    AbA% 

clearly  aupposes  it  poanU*  fiir  Ammk^-ptiit 

■ent  Church  10  be  corrupted*  «lMa.l«^ilif% 

•  What  if  some  new  error  alwldd  UpA  «dI 

only  a  small  part,  but  be  reaidy  to.apnri#4l» 

self  at  the  same  time  over  the  v 

Then  we  must  be  sure  to  de«re  ddM  W 1 
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quity."*  And,  soon  after,  he  tells  us  how  the 
Arian  heresy  overran  nearly  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  and  almost  all  the  Latin  bishops, 
including  Pope  Liberius,  subscribed  to  it. 
Now,  what  has  once  been,  may  be  again ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  Roman  Church  may  relapse 
into  heresy.  It  is  not  an  irrational  request, 
then,  to  ask  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  she 
should  again  review  her  doctrine  and  forms  of 
worship,  and  suffer  them  to  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  antiquity. 

**  I  shall  have  a  word  more  to  say  on  some- 
thing collaterally  connected  with  this  point, 
when  we  meet  again;  and  also  on  a  few  opi- 
nions that  have  lately  been  broached  by  an 
eminent  brother-clergyman, — but  I  must  not 
divert  my  pen. 

*^  It  may  be  urged,  as  another  obstruction  to 
such  a  settlement  as  I  have  been  proposing, 
*  What  occasion  for  another  review  ?  The 
Church  of  Rome  revised  all  her  doctrines  and 
forms  of  worship  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
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resolved  that   all   were   settled   in    accordance 
with  Scripture  and  antiquity:  the  Church  of 
England,   Lutherans,  and  Calvinists   did    the 
same  about   the  same  time,   and    these   latter 
have  had  several  synods  since,  wherein    they 
liave   reviewed  and  altered  several  matters  at 
first  settled, — and  must  they  be  always  altering 
and  explaining  P     I  would  answer  to  this,  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
confessions,   articles,    and    forms   of    worship 
drawn  up  by  the  several  reformers,   were  all 
drawn   up  at    a  period  when   the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  reformers  had  exasperated  each 
other  to  a  very  high  degree ;  when  the  latter 
had  driven  the  monks  from  their  cells,  and  the 
bisliops  from   their  flocks ;    when    they  called 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Babylon^ 
and   its  chief  bishop,  Antichrist^  the  Man  of 
Sin,  &c.  —  appellations   the  justice  of  which 
cannot  be  maintained  by  the  sound  scholar  and 
divine   (See  Bloomfield,   vol.  ii.  p.  398) ;    and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Church 
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designated  all  Reformers  as  heretics  and  schiS" 
nuUia:  and  on  both  sides  severe  laws  were 
made,  and  numbers  put  to  death.  When, 
therefore,  the  Council  of  Trent  sat,  there  was 
too  warm  a  spirit  abroad,  and  more  dih'gcnce 
seemed  to  be  taken  to  condemn  what  each 
party  supposed  to  be  wrong  in  their  opponents 
than  to  contemplate  and  establish  what  was 
right  in  themselves;  and  though  all  declared 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  and  the  pri- 
mitive fathers,  yet  it  is  certain  that  all  did  not 
obey  their  chosen  guide ;  and  even  Vincent  of 
Linus  was  forsaken  of  them.  I  will  not  here 
attempt  to  determine  which  party  have  de- 
viated most  from  their  rule ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter 
in  these  calmer  days  might  be  of  some  essential 
service  to  us  all. 

^  I  am  well  aware  that  reconcilers  or  mode- 
rators, however  learned  and  pious,  such  as 
Cassander  and  Grotius,  have  generally  been 
found  fault  with  by  all  parties,  by  whom  any 

VOL.  III.  K 
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■yitem  spprowhing  the  ■yneritictl,  ■■■■■  to  Iw 
utterly  unattunable.  The  bmweh—  ttw  ^« 
try  to  coadlute  all,  will  oAm  Mir  «p  meok^ 
•dously  the  cholCT  of  th*  wny  lAp  atiak  J». 
■ome  Bhibboletli  of  tbdr  on  pMl^>  Thk 
great  men  I  have  menttouHl  wo*  nan  pH4>t 
cular  in  their  method  of  iwwriUafca  thml 
have  attempted  hov  to  ba.  I  kn*  p^ 
tbown  the  rule  which  all  pcttoid  to  WgaUffl 
by,  and  asked  them  to  compare  iWr  i 
modes  of  bdief  with  iti  plain  i 
I  charge  no  communioD  with 
deviation ;  but  I  eay  that  Ae  diftHMBB  tevm 
them  i(  a  demonstratioo  that  aoB^  If  Ml  aji 
of  them,  have  departed  finm  thdr  ndft  nMVa 
ie  wanting  a  broad  Catholic  conuauni—  of  all 
Christians,  upon  true  Cathqtie  piiwiiph^  and 
let  ui  hope  that  we  are  wending  our  wsjr  t^ 
wards  it.  Many  <claM  int^aat^*  aa  the  poB- 
ticians  say,  will  oppose  us ;  but  ws  anut  aov- 
snit  the  welfare  of  the  whole  -*■"— "■*1j  cf 
Cbriatendom,  and  thu  can  odj  be  doM  hf 
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extending  the  blessings  of  unity  and  peace, 
and  becoming  one  Christian  fold  under  one 
Christian  Shepherd.  The  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists seem  speaking  to  me  now  as  I  write :  so 
much  have  I  in  my  mind  continuaUy  the  say- 
ings of  St.  Paul  against  all  schism  and  divi- 
sion, and  the  exhortations  of  St.  John  to  bro- 
therly love  and  Christian  unity.  May  the 
Ood  of  peace  and  truth  inspire  us  with  the 
love  of  these  inestimable  virtues,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  one  Lord  of  our  one  faith  and  one 
baptism  ! 

**  I  hope  to  see  you  all  soon,  but  my  new 
church  and  other  still  more  important  avoca- 
tions hold  me  fast.  I  have  heard  Arthur  is  to 
be  in  town  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  look  out  for 
him.  He  is  a  promising  scion,  indeed  I  With 
Christian  love  to  all  the  Swanboume  circle, 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  W.  F.  HOOKWELL^^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Oh,  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appetred 
The  >iTitton  promise !    Early  had  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mj'Btery — the  life  which  cannot  die : 
But  in  the  mountaiTU  did  he  fid  hiifiiikf 
There  littleneu  was  not 

Thence  he  learned 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thongbt, 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart. 

WoRDSWOKm. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Temple  made 
interest  with  Emily  to  procure  the  written 
account  of  Reginald^'s  conversion  to  Angkn 
catholic  views :  the  very  account  which  Doctor 
Hook  well  had  been  so  desirous  of  penuiiig 
during  his  last  visit  to  Swanboume^  and  whidi 
he  was  positively  to  see  on  his  next  arriviL 
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Reginald  hardly  liked  any  one  to  see  it,  for  it 
was  a  sacred  memorandum  for  his  own  private 
reference,  but  since  Lord  Temple  was  already 
regarded  as  one  of  the  family,  he  felt  less 
hesitation  about  the  matter;  and  the  following 
paper  was  accordingly  placed  by  Emily  in  his 
lordship^s  hands : — 

**  THE  HISTORY   OF   MY   CONVERSION. 

**  The  occurrences  which  led  to  my  conver- 
non  took  place  at  home,  and  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  order : — At  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  ,  after  having  been  engaged  in  my 

parochial  ministrations  for  upwards  of  seven 
years,  I  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  for  which  sea  air  and  bathing  were 
leoommended,  to  seek  retirement  for  a  while 
at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  my  labours. 
I  must  here  explain  the  state  of  my  feelings 
at  length ;  for  these  may  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  my  subsequent  conversion.  I 
took,  then,  a  painful  farewell  of  my  parishion- 
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ers  and  fncnds  (hov  pnfnl  bo 
tell !)  and  with  mAncholy  JBilMiilMyt  ior  mj 
spirits  vcre  low  indeed  I  Ht  cut  fcr  At  db- 
Unt  tnd  iDteresdng  Soeem  of -^-^yiriKR^  a  a 
neat  town  bv  the  lea  ade,  mad  ieaeed  oa  ife 
land-side  bv  high  and  loanBtic  UD^  I  took  «p 
my  abode  in  comfortable  lodgingi^  kept  bj  oae 
of  the  moat  respectable  peiwa  in  bia  daaa  of 
life  in  the  place.      There  were  asany  cncaaa- 
stances  which  united  to  icndir  thia  little  town 
an  agreeable  place  of  midenee  to  ows.     It  waa 
some  time,  however,  before  I  eoold  fgco^ei  My 
spirits  for  the  change  waa  of  eonrae  giant  to 
me  in  many  respects.     In  Ken  of  mj  ftthei^s 
ancient  mansion,  I  was  Kaiited  to  oaie  atting 
room,  and  an  adjacent  bed-room;  aad  inifrail 
of  access  to  an  extensive  librarjy  a  lew  sheivea 
contained  the   favourite  books  wUdi  I   had 
brought  with  me.    I  had  never  known  hdbre 
what  the  sensation  of  livng  in  lodginga  waa^ 
And  no  one,  perhaps,  but  those  aecnstonied  to 
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the  routioe  of  a  large  family  in  a  large  house, 
can  imagine  how  I  felt  the  change.  Oh,  Cecile, 
and  Emily,  and  Arthur,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  how  lonely  were  my  days,  when 
divided  from  you ! 

*'  I  have  said,  there  were  many  circum- 
stances  which  might  render  this  little  town  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence  to  me.  First,  the 
services  in  the  church  were  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  pleasing  manner,  most  congenial  to 
my  feelings  —  the  singing  was  regular  and 
solemn  —  and  the  clergyman,  in  his  discourses, 
laid  down  evangelical  truths,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  eloquence,  in  a  sober  and  chastened 
style  —  and  thus  was  a  great  object  of  con- 
solation gained  by  me  during  my  illness  in  this 
retired  spot*  To  find  the  same  services  duly 
performed,  to  know  that  our  friends  at  the 
same  time  are  repeating  the  same  words  with 
ourselves,  what  a  Christian  bond  is  this  in  the 
church !     How  solemn,  how  grateful !     Again, 
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the  bishop  of  my  own  djowift  'had  kindlj 
promised  me  an  introductioo  to  Ids  ftiend  tim 
bishop  of  the  diocese  wberdn  wna  ay  imh 
porary  residence,  and  I  had  alao  a  kctcr  hum 
a  mutually  intimate  friend  of  the  bishop  mm! 
of  my  family ;  and  thus^  althoogh  too  OBwdl 
to  join  in  general  society,  it  was  gialifyiuy  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  diooesaii^  capedaDj 
since  I  might  feel  equal  to  occasmsally  wa^ 
dering  assistance  to  a  brother-cfergynuai  in  hia 
diocese,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  do  ao  wit^ 
out  his  episcopal  sanction. 

^^  Again,  the  situation  of  the  town  was  tmlj 
novel  and  romantic  to  me;  and  gentle  walka 
on  the  hills,  or  along  the  glens,  or  by  the  aaa> 
shore,  with  its  innumerable  variety  of  olgccia 
for  the  eye  and  ear,  tended  much  tpcanj  one 
out  of  myself*  Often,  in  the  ooutae  of  thcac 
rambles,  have  I  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

'  He  dreamed  on  Alpine  heights  of  Athol^i  bfll. 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Ljnedoek's  looely  rill:* 
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and  as  a  relief  and  occupation  to  my  mind 
during  the  evenings  my  own  poetical  pro- 
pensities were  excited,  and  I  was  induced  to 
write  many  things  which  were  afterwards  re- 
ceived with  some  approbation. 

*^  In  a  very  short  time,  the  clergyman  of 
the  little  town  called  upon  me.  He  had  seen 
me  constantly  at  church,  and  had  heard  also 
that  I  intended  to  reside  for  some  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and  we 
soon  became  almost  inseparable.  As  he  was 
desirous  of  clerical  assistance  from  me,  I  felt 
bound  in  duty  to  call  upon  the  bishop,  and 
also  to  deliver  my  letters.  His  lordship  re- 
ceived me  most  kindly,  and  had  been  expecting 
to  see  me  before.  I  did  not  feel  equal  to 
accepting  his  pressing  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  it  being  about  his  usual  time  of  riding,  he 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  got  ready,  and  rode 
with  me  a  considerable  distance  on  my  return. 
Many  subjects  were  talked  over  in  relation  to 
the  religious  and  political  aspect  of  the  times. 
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and  the  ^  Oxford  Tracts,*  and  the  wridnga 
of  the  fathers  were  alluded  to-^aubjecta  oo 
which  I  must  have  shown  lamentaUe  igno- 
rance. His  lordship  gave  me  the  fullest  com- 
mission to  preach  or  perfoiui  any  kind  of 
pastoral  duty;  and  he  parted  firom  me,  after 
extracting  a  promise  that  I  would  shortly,  if 
renovated  by  the  sea  breeaes,  ride  over  and 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  pahice. 

**  My  days  were  now  passed  with  nearly 
the  regularity  and  exactness  of  ekxk-work. 
At  first  I  read,  and  then  preached  and  rend ; 
visited  a  few  sick  people;  and  attended  at  the 
schools  to  hear  the  children  read,  and  explain 
portions  of  the  Scripture  to  them.  This  was 
painful  to  me  at  first,  for  I  thought  of  the 
children  I  had  left  behind  — and  a  little  duty 
of  this  kind  greatly  fatigued  me.  I  now 
shaped  out  for  myself  a  course  of  useful  read- 
ing for  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day ;  I  then 
took  a  walk,  or  sat  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea, 
and  returned  to  my  reading  again;    again   I 
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took  a  rather  longer  walk  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  'till  a  late  hour  at  night  my  time 
was  wholly  spent,  unless  a  friend  or  two  came 
in,  in  reading  and  reflection,  and  making  notes 
of  remarkable  passages  that  came  before  me, 
or  on  parts  of  Scripture  which  I  did  not 
understand.  Wordsworth  or  Southey  were 
often  with  me  on  the  hills.  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  my  few  ministerial  labours  were  well 
reoeived,  and  my  friend  and  myself  agreed 
like  true  yoke-fellows,  and  did  all  things  in 
unity,  and  I  hope,  entire  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. 

**  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  nature 
€if  my  studies?  They  had  reference  to  the 
subject  in  which  I  had  hitherto  walked  in 
comparative  darkness  —  the  constitution  and 
formularies  of  my  venerable  and  apostolic 
Church.  Hitherto  I  had  been  an  evangelical 
(in  its  current  and  perverted  sense)  preacher. 
I  had  read  many  of  the  works  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  even   Puritans,  together  with   much 
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modern  theology ;  tnd  I  wrote  aj 
or  lectured  extemporaneoadj,  io  wlMt  I 
lidered  a  sinughtforward  ta^gftaal  atjle^- 
rarely  alluding  to  any  niperior  ]iiivikga%  aa 
connected  with  Church  Tiewa  and  Chonch  pn»* 
dples.  In  an  early  period  of  ay  ■jimaUrial 
career,  I  held  High  Church  prindplfia  in  ab* 
horrence,  partly  influenced  fay  my  aTwrrfon  ft» 
the  apparent  indolence  of  lome  few 
of  orthodoxy,  and  partly  by  my  intimate 
nection  with  some  of  the  most  bdofcd  of  the 
*  evangelical'  ministers  in  my  naghbomimod; 
and  more  so,  by  a  real  rq;ard  fiir  erangdiGal 
doctrine  and  practice.  At  one  time  I  praached 
so  freely  in  one  strain,  and  my  cunveraatiop  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects  was  so  unifetm  in  one 
direction,  that  some  of  my  most  intimate 
fellow-ministers  were  fearful  of  my  becoming  m 
Dissenter,  and  would  often  quote  to  me  in« 
stances,  from  their  experience,  of  men  who 
talked  as  I  did,  perhaps  unoonscfoua  of  find 
results,  who  had  ultimately  separated  ftom  tb» 
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Church  —  and   often   not   satisfied   with   their 
new  alliance,   went   on   from   sect  to  sect  in 
search  of  pure  religion,  until  at  length  wearied 
and    bewildered,   they   sat   down    as    avowed 
Unitarians,  or  even  infidels.     Although  I  often 
smiled  at  my  friends'  surmises,  yet  I  could  not 
but  perceive  that  every  want  of  fixedness  on 
my  part,  gave  them  much  real  alarm  and  pain. 
I  doubt  not  that  they  had  a  sufficient  ground  for 
their  anxiety,  but  still  I  always  felt  in  myself 
a  strong  attachment  to  my  Church ;   and  if  I 
took  the  part  of   dissent  in   argument   some- 
times,  it  was  only  from   a  desire,   ever   up- 
permost in  my  boyish  days  at  Eton, 

*  Parcere  subjcctis,  ct  dcbcllare  supcrbos ;' 

but  when  the  tables  were  turned,  and  dissent 
became  haughty,  insulting,  and  mercenary, 
then  I  was  won  over  to  the  Church,  and  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  of  upholding  her,  if  we 
would  support  Christ's  meek  and  holy  religion 
at  alL      At  this  time,   however,   I  could  not 
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have  placed  my  Church  cm  a  poation  iiupny. 
nable  to  dissenters  of  erery  species,  finom  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  mere  nmter;  for  I 
really  knew  not  the  strong  grounds  of 
ment  in  her  favour,  and  could  only  have 
soned  upon  her  doctrinal,  diadpliiialy  and 
liturgical  superiorities,  on  the  principle  of 
expediency,  from  which  it  would  have  beea 
scripturally  lawful  for  any  one  who  migfat 
doubt  the  proofs  of  her  exoeUence,  to  di»- 
sent.  This,  and  the  advantages  of  her  ooih 
nection  with  the  State,  would  have  been,  I 
think,  the  only  arguments  with  which  I  oould 
have  met  an  adversary.  There  was  not  one 
dissenter  in  my  late  happy  and  united  parish 
(neither  was  that  inflammatory  evil,  a  beer* 
shop,  to  be  found  there)  ;  but  an  incursion  of 
those  Goths,  the  Ranters,  and  also  of  the  Bap> 
tists,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  a  lap- 
mer  to  a  Baptist,  was  threatened.  With  the 
former  I  held  a  long  conversation,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  of  my  parishioners,  and  the  two 
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preachers,  finding  themselves  totally  unsup- 
ported, at  once  left  the  neighbourhood;  and 
on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  I  not  only 
preached,  but  wrote  out,  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  the  chief  scriptural  points  in  its 
favour,  which  were  presented  in  private  to 
some  of  my  parishioners ;  and  I  endeavoured 
especially  to  confute  the  plausible  and  popular 
reasoning  which  was  distributed  (by  means  of 
small  tracts  filled  with  perverted  texts  of 
Scripture)  in  support  of  that  innovation.  I 
state  this  to  show,  that  with  all  my  Low  Church 
views,  I  still  was  ready  to  defend  the  Esta- 
blishment according  to  my  defective  know- 
ledge; and  my  rector  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  result  in  both  instances. 

**  But  still  I  was  miserably  ignorant  on  most 
of  the  strong  points  by  which  my  Church 
could  be  sustained  in  conflict ;  and  I  had  often 
longed  for  a  lengthened  period  of  leisure  from 
the  anxious  and  distracting  duties  of  a  parish. 
Now  was  the  time  for  my  imbibing  the  requi- 
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rite  knowledge ;  and  slowly  at  Srst,  but  more 
Mgerly  rs  o|)portunity  allowed,  I  %et  to  work. 
The  books  I  mainly  read  at  the  commrace- 
meat  of  my  studies  were  Field  '  On  the 
Church,  ^  Hooker''s  '  Ecclesiastical  Ptdlly,* 
Jooes  of  Nayland's  intire  Works,  Hcaiie'i 
*  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  tb* 
Scriptures,*  in  4  vols.,  the  'Works  of  Bishop 
Jebb  and  Alexander  Knox,'  (to  which  loved 
my  inclination  to  proceed*  with  vigour,)  8t 
Chrysostom  *  On  the  Ephesians,'  AidilnslKf 
Wake's  '  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathen' 
and  several  theological  books  of  lesser  note  and 
interest.  I  also  read  some  of  Bishop  Honky*) 
works,  Simeon's  '  Hone  Homilelice,'  Bishop 
Heber*s  '  Journal,'  in  three  toIs^  and  hi: 
'  SennoDB,*  Scott,  Paley,  Maot,  fSu^;  and  soco 
I  received  a  box  from  London,  which  broi^ 
me  Bloomfield's  excellent  Notes  on  the  Gredt 
Testament,  'Tbe  Confessions  of  St.  Augui- 
tine.'  '  The  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril,' 
Coleridge''8  *  Scriptural  Characters  of  tbe  £ii^ 
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Mi  ChurcV  '  Essays  on  the  Church/  '  The 
Cathedral/  an  elevating  volume  of  poetry, 
with  some  continuous  numbers  of  the  *  British 
Magazine^;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  beautiful 
edition  of  Wordsworth''s  Poems,  in  six  volumes. 
This  arrival,  together  with  a  recent  acquisition 
of-  Witdus  *0n  the  Creed,'  Shepherd  «On 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/  Bishop  Sum- 
ner's  *  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,'  Shuttle- 
worth's  *Sermon«,'  and  *  Paraphrase  of  the 
Epistles,'  Beza  *  On  the  Psalms,'  and  a  vo- 
lume of  Lucas,  was  a  great  refreshment  to  me ; 
and  a  friend  also  lent  me  Dr.  Hook's  *  Call  to 
Union  on  the  Principles  of  the  Reformation,' — 
a  work  that  served  to  enlighten  me  greatly  on 
the  sound  position  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  Thus  provided  with  my  mental 
food,  as  it  were,  in  a  wallet,  I  began  to  read, 
and  hoped  earnestly  to  become  a  better  man, 
with  Divine  assistance,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  my  little  library  ;  —  and  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  I  had  also^  as  a  kind 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


High  and  Low, 
Watchwords  of  party^  on  all  tongues  arc  rife, 
As  if  a  Church,  thougli  sprung  from  heaven,  must  owe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life. 
No !  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  How 
Of  truths  that  soften  liatred,  temper  strife. — 

Wordsworth. 


IIY   CONVERSION. 

**  Thb  history  of  my  conversion  may  be 
related  in  few  words,  although  it  was  brought 
about  after  a  series  of  reading  which  occupied 
some  months,  and  was  not  wholly  confirmed 
until  my  return  home.  But  the  germ  showed 
itself  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
ing. It  was  a  change  in  sentiment  and  in 
feeling  produced  by  an  acquisition  of  know- 
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ledge  ;  and  since  faith  cometh  by  hearings  and 
hearing  h\f  the  word  of  God^  we  may  in  general 
trace  conversion,  under  Divine  direction  and 
impulse,  to  the  same  source.  It  was  a  con- 
version forced  upon  me  in  a  way  that  I  know 
not  how  to  explain  ;  but  its  visible  power  con- 
sisted in  the  reception  of  certain  strong  argu* 
ments  which  presented  themselves  to  me^  and 
from  which  I  could  find  no  rational  means  of 
escape.  It  was  a  conversion  in  which  a  tri- 
umph was  gained  over  preconceived  opinions, 
and,  I  might  almost  add,  prejudices :  not  that 
these  absolutely  fettered  me,  but  still  they  had 
not  been  in  favour  of  High  Church  views,  and 
I  had  no  expectation  of  gaining  anything  but 
support  for  them.  I  had  no  extraneous  in- 
fluences, as  I  have  said,  inciting  me,  and  had 
1  wished  to  win  the  favour  of  the  bishop  under 
whose  auspices  I  was  now  placed,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  pursue  my  old  train  of 
thouglit  and  opinion.  I  trust  and  believe  that 
I  can  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  and 
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conscience  say  that  no  feeling  of  self-interest, 
of  worldly  applause,  or  idle  love  of  change, 
ever  entered  into  the  elements  of  my  conver- 
sion. 

^  I  have  said  that  my  conversion  to  settled 
Church  principles  and  privileges  was  brought 
about  by  certain  strong  arguments  from  which 
I  could  find  no  rational  manner  of  escape.  I 
will  state  two  of  them. 

**  First,  as  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  I  will 
endeavour  to  put  it  in  a  plain  and  simple  way. 
Suppose  a  man  comes  and  reads  the  New 
Testament  to  me.  I  say  to  him,  ^  That  is  a 
very  good  book  :  pray  who  wrote  it?"  He 
answers,  <0od  wrote  it.'  I  ask  him  how  he 
knows  that  God  wrote  it  ?  He  brings  forward 
many  arguments  to  prove  that  revelation  was 
needed,  was  expected,  and  was  sent  into  the 
world.  But,  I  ask,  ^  How  know  you  that  this 
was  the  very  book,  neither  more  nor  less,  that 
was  written  ?  and  why,  when  other  books  with 
4;laims  to  inspiration  abound,   am  I  to  receive 
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yours?     Why  am  I,  for  instance,  to  reoeiTe 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke,  who 
were  not  apostles,  and  to  reject  the  epiatles  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  St  Clement,  pious  foUowori 
of  the  apostles,  one  being  described  as  a  good 
man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Gkott,  end  equally 
with  St  Paul   separated  for  the  work^    (AcU 
xiii.  2,)  and  the  other  as  having  ki$  mame 
written  in  the  book  of  life  ? — or  why  em  I  to 
receive  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  as  inspired,  and 
reject  the  epistles  of  St.  Barnabas^  St  Clemcntt 
and  St.  Ignatius  as  not  equally  so?    Or,  egain» 
if  I  meet  with  a  heretic  who  does  not  acknow- 
ledge all  the  books  that  I  receive  as  inspired, 
and  the  question  arises,  Which  of  ike  two  i$  m 
possession  of  the  getiuine  Scripturti?  how  am  I 
to  answer  these  several  questions,  and   dear 
myself  from  apparent  difficulty  ?      But  one 
answer  can  be  given,  and  that  answer  must  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
its  historical  evidence;    so  that   without  the 
witness  of  the  Church  I  cannot  positivdj  open 
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my  Bible.  I  speak  not  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  other  plausible,  but  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Church,  spurious  writings,  but 
merely  state  the  case  as  between  the  inspired 
Scriptures  and  the  genuine  writings  of  holy 
men.  But  here  it  is  that  all  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  at  a  loss,  for 
they  reject  that  Catholic  Church  which  has 
been  alone  the  keeper  and  witness  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  fact  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me,  and  it  should  unite  us  all  firmly  to 
our  Church  and  its  fathers;  with  the  fathers 
of  the  first  five  centuries,  if  on  this  account 
only,  we  never  must  and  never  can  part.  In 
vain  can  that  chain  be  of  service  which  is  not 
whole  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
unintentionally  as  intentionally  do  they  prove 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
them,  by  an  uninterrupted  succession,  is  that 
Testament  placed  in  our  hands. 

<'  The  second   subject   which   mainly  influ- 
enced my  mind  was  that  of  Episcopacy :  and 
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the  Holy  Gho$t  to  undertake  the  office,  he 
made  his  first  approach  to  the  altar  with  -a  lie 
in  his  mouth.  They  then  allowed  that  the 
barriers  were  very  strong,  and  that  all  was 
done  that  man  could  do  to  prevent  unfit  per- 
sons officiating  in  the  Church.  They  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  apostolical  succession? 
I  said,  that  I  really  could  not  deliver  a  decided 
opinion  upon  it  —  for  it  was  a  subject  not 
lathomed  by  me — and,  indeed,  so  great  and 
awful  was  the  responsibility  attached  to  it, 
that  I  was  not  desirous  of  investigating  its 
proofs;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  ventured  to 
tbink  that  it  might  satisfactorily  be  made  out. 
The  older  preacher  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
candour  and  charity,  and  exceedingly  desirous 
of  gaining  knowledge,  even  on  questions  ad- 
verse to  his  way  of  thinking ;  but  the  younger 
one  was  of  a  more  ardent  temperament,  and 
ardour,  unless  fully  sweetened  by  the  grace  of 
God,  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  illiberality, 
and  perhaps  bigotry.  The  latter  told  me 
vou  IIU  L 
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tlut  he  had  a  book  written  bj  one  THooaj 
Powell,  a  Wedeyaii  minister,  on  the  apostolial 
fiuccif^sion,  which  would  at  once  dissipate  nj 
doubts,  for  that  he  hid  shattered  the  tntniHe- 
rial  chain  into  a  thou  sand  atotus.  Heoflend 
to  lend  it  to  ni^  ar  i  the  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted.  It  soon  ai  ivcd,  and  I  sat  down  to 
it  with  attention,  1  reseeing  a  new  sabjtd 
opening  upon  my  ound.  But,  alas!  I  hid 
not  read  many  pages  before  I  began  lo  si* 
pect  the  validity  of  my  young  friend's  judg- 
ment. However,  I  read  the  whole  book, 
marking  every  page  with  my  pencil;  uit 
really,  I  should  say,  a  book  more  devoid  of 
argument,  but  more  filled  with  high-aoundii^ 
pretension,  never  was  written  by  the  pm  of 
man.  2  fear^  that  much  of  it  ala»  dis^dayedi 
ntfrow  spirit.  It  converted  me :  for  its  panMl> 
as  anticipated,  led  me  into  s  scriptural  ezant- 
nation  of  the  sut^t,  (and,  oh .'  with  whMi 
refreshment  I  turned  from  it  to  the  Bftle  and 
to  Hooker  I)  and  from  this  I  wu  enabled  (I 
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think)  to  prove  that  the  episcopal  form  of 
eoclesiaatical  government  was  that  of  the 
apostolic  Churches  delineated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  was  the  form  fEUthfully  pre- 
served during  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
the  Christian  Church :  I  may  be  spared  the 
task  of  going  into  the  details  of  my  researches, 
when  I  state  that  I  was  induced  to  draw  up 
an  Episcopal  Catechism,  (now  by  me)  in 
which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  episcopal  form  of  Church 
government  from  Scripture.  This  circum- 
stance will  excuse  any  further  detail  now :  for 
being  too  long  for  incorporation,  it  is  kept  as 
a  separate  memorandum  of  these  eventful  days. 
And  here  let  no  man  harbour  a  thought  that 
I  would  pronounce  harshly  against  any  of 
those  worthy  societies  of  Christians  who  are  not 
united  under  episcopal  government;  for  I 
would  only  remind  that  man  of  his  inconsist- 
ency or  timidity  who,  after  he  is  convinced 
that   Episcopacy  is   nearest   to   the  scriptural 

L    2 
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and  to  one  no  stronger  than  myself  the  duty  of 
returning  morning  visits,  and  of  accepting  a 
few  pleasing  invitations,  occasioned  no  small 
interruption  in  a  day  of  study.  But  all  things 
seemed  going  on  well,  my  health  in  this  season 
of  tranquillity  was  improving,  and  I  had  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  my  bounded  habita- 
tion, when,  lo  and  behold !  a  change  came  over 
the  serenity  of  my  pursuits,  and  a  time  of 
rebuke  and  trouble  was  in  store  for  roe,  and 
events  were  to  take  place  which  cast  not  their 
diadows  before.  I  will  endeavour  to  relate 
them  as  faithfully  as  possible,  although  I  can- 
not describe  the  alternate  state  of  suspense  and 
satisfaction  in  my  mind ;  for  it  was  rarely  that 
I  imagined  myself  to  be  right  in  opposition  to 
those  who  had  peremptorily  placed  me  in  the 
wrong ;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  but  the  impres- 
sion that  things  were  conducted  under  a  mis- 
apprebendon  of  my  sentiments  could  give  me 
that  inward  peace  and  consciousness  of  right 
that  was  never  withheld  from  me.     But  the 
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last  nighty  that  you  and  others  were  distressed 
at  having  been  informed  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  *  Oxford  Tracts^  were  deliberately  preached 
by  me  in  the  neighbouring  town,  over  the 
cbapelry  of  which  you  exercise  authority.' 

**  The  rector  answered  that  he  bad  been  so 
informed,  and  that  he  should  himself  have 
called  upon  me  about  the  report,  but  that  he 
waited  for  better  evidence  of  the  fact. 

"  I  immediately  produced  every  sermon  that 
I  bad  preached  in  the  town,  and  begged  leave 
to  submit  them  to  his  perusal.  He  assented, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  best  course  to  I)e 
pursued. 

**  I  assured  the  rector  that  it  had  been  my 
*  endeavour,  ever  since  my  sojourn  here^  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  religion  and,  co- 
^ually,  the  interests  of  the  Church;  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  my  little 
and  feeble  labours  had  been  productive  of  in- 
jury. I  had  only,  by  the  merest  accident,  read 
portions  of  two  *  Oxford  Tracts'  in  my  life, — 
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one  on  the  introduction  of  rarioiwliitir  princi- 
plet  into  religion  (whicb  I  prndiieed)  and  aiH 
other  on  the  ministerial  suooeMum  (whidi  I 
could  not  find) ;  and  if  I  had  preached  do^ 
trinet  fimilar  to  those  of  the  ^Oxfiiid  Tract' 
ftystem,  that  it  was  not  from  those  pablicatioiia 
that  1  had  gained  my  doctrinci,  but  Iram  other 
and  more  authoritative  iouroeti 

''  I  told  the  rector  fredy,  that  I  had  for 
years  believed,  and  long  befinre  the  'Oxfiord 
Tracts*  commenced,  that  the  departed  might 
have  knowledge  of  things  on  the  earth,  and 
might  pray  for  those  left  behind,  and  I  pointed 
out  one  sermon  only,  in  which,  in  two  lines 
and  a  half,  this  belief  had  been  ineidentaUy 
alluded  to. 

^^  The  rector  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  think 
that  such  a  doctrine^  or  rather  speculation, 
would  not  lead  to  the  praying  to  the  saints? 

*^  I  answered  that  perhaps  it  mighty— and 
that  I  believed  that  in  darker  times  such  had 
been  the  consequence. 
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He  asked  my  authority  for  this  opinion  of 
the  prayers  of  the  dead  ?  I  told  him  that  I 
could  find  it  in  the  primitive  writings  of  the 
Church,  and  I  thought  also  that  I  had  met 
with  it  in  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

**  He  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.  I 
aaid  also,  that  I  thought  I  could  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Witsius  (a  Protestant  divine)  on 
the  Creed,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
sufficient  authority. 

^  The  rector  said,  that  Witsius  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  ;  but  he  asked  if  I  could  find 
it  in  the  Articles,  or  Homilies,  or  Prayer- 
Book? 

^  I  pleaded  inexperience, — but  I  thought  it 
might  be  alluded  to  in  a  Collect,  or  in  prayers 
in  the  Communion  Service ;  and  I  further  said, 
that  I  believed  in  the  communion  of  saints  in 
heaven  with  those  on  earth  (to  this  the  rector 
assented),  and  that  since  men  in  the  flesh  were 
allowed  to  pray  for  us,  I  considered  that  when 
the  saints  were  delivered  from  the  burden  of 
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the  flesh,  and  had  obtained  taimrged  cspttdty, 
that  they  could  pray  for  us  with  a  Ikr  greater 
and  purer  power. 

''The  rector  said,  it  waa  true  that  the 
prayers  of  a  righteous  man  availed  mudi,  but 
it  did  not  follow,  because  the  aoul  had  enlarged 
powers  that  therefore  it  would  be  engaged  ia 
prayer  for  those  on  earth;  he  merely  made 
this  assertion,  and  then  asked  me»  whether  any 
edification  could  result  from  the  doctrine  ' 

''  I  told  him,  that  with  all  due  deference  to 
his  opinions,  I  really  conoeired  that  it  might 
be  beneficial,  and  that  anything  that  carried 
our  thoughts  above,  and  led  us  to  hold  con* 
verse  with  the  departed,  would  aerre  to  edify. 
(I  felt  nervous,  and  could  have  shed  tearSi) 

''  The  rector  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  run 
the  risk  of  introducing  the  abuses  that  would 
follow  from  the  broaching  of  such  a  doctrine, 
and  that  he  could  not  hcdd  it,  neither  did  he 
consider  it  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Churdi. 

The  rector  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he 
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ooDflidered  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ^Oxford 
Tracts  ^  would  inevitably  tend  to  the  introduc- 
tioD  <^  Poperj,  and  although  there  might  be 
BOBie  good  in  thenii  yet,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  calculated  to  do  exceeding  harm. 

^  The  rector  seemed  to  look  towards  me  for 
on  answer,  and  I  said,  that  if  they  produced  a 
medium,  I  thought  they  might  be  beneficial, 
but  that  I  dreaded  extremes  on  either  side,  and 
really  knew  not  the  contents  of  the  ^Oxford 
Tracts;^  and  I  then  assured  him,  that  if  I  had 
intended  deliberately  to  promulgate  any  new 
doctrines,  I  should  have  felt  bound,  as  a 
stranger  in  that  locality,  to  have  apprized  him 
and  my  friend  of  my  intention ;  but  the  latter 
would  bear  witness  of  my  harmlessness  in  this 
respect.  I  also  told  him,  that  liitherto  I  had 
been  considered  to  be  too  liberal  and  ultra- 
evangelical  in  my  views. 

**  He  said  that  it  was  on  account  of  under- 
standing what  had  been  my  previous  senti- 
ments,  that   he  had   hailed  with   delight  my 
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readiness  to  preach    and  aiibt  in  the  local 
ministry. 

**  I  told  the  rector,  that  until  I  came  to  reaide 
here,  I  had  not  looked  closely  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  government  or  Church  princi- 
ples; but  I  had  since  been  reading  Hooker 
and  other  divines  with  some  attention^  and  I 
thought  I  could  now  in  a  better  manner  main- 
tain my  position  as  a  churchman.  I  said  that^ 
but  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  I  oould 
not  prove  the  canon  of  Scripture;  and  I  con- 
sidered that  no  dissenters  oould  prove  the- 
canon  (and  I  instanced  O'Connell's  late  un- 
answered and  unanswerable  letter  to  the  Me- 
thodists concerning  their  authority  for  receiv- 
ing the  gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke) 
except  through  the  Church. 

<^  The  rector  asked  me  if  1  thought  that 
*  authority'  of  the  Church  was  a  right  name  ? 
for  should  it  not  rather  be  called  the  'historical 
evidence?'  He  thought  that  Paley  had  moat 
clearly  set  forth  that  point.    He  allowed  that 
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the  historical  evidence  of  the  Church  was  necet- 
Murj  in  order  to  prove  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
He  added,  that  Roman  Catholics  did  more^ — 
and  received  the  apocryphal  writings  as  in- 
spired. 

**  I  remarked,  that  I  thought  the  internal 
eTidenoe  was  sufficient  to  prove  their  invalidity 
as  inspired  writings.  To  this  the  rector  as- 
sented. I  also  added,  that  I  looked  upon  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  Church  as  handing 
down  the  positive  and  declared  ^authority'  of 
the  Church.  He  gave  an  undecided  look,  but 
said  nothing  in  reply. 

*^  I  then  assured  him  that  I  had  great  satis- 
faction in  laying  my  sermons  before  him,  and 
although  I  had  brought  those  only  which  were 
preached  in  the  town,  yet  I  did  not  think  there 
was  an  atom  of  the  '  Oxford  Tract'  system  in 
them. 

**  He  very  kindly  said,  that  he  hoped  that  in 
the  perusal  of  the  sermons  he  should  be  unde- 
ceived as  to  the  Puseyite  leaven,  because  he 
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had  felt  much  grieTed  at  the  report,  fieding,  as 
he  did,  that  the  ^Ozfofd  Tracts'  iiiciilGat«i 
very  erroneous  doctrines,  especially  (as  I  oik 
derstood)  that  the  sacramcDts  could  cmiIj  be 
proved  from  the  Church  and  not  from  Scrip* 
ture ;  and,  also,  that  be  did  not  think  it  worth 
while,  for  the  sake  of  renting  a  few  cercBM^ 
niesy  to  hazard  the  substantials  of  oar  rdigkm ; 
and  he  seemed  to  apprehend  that  in  another 
generation  Anglo-catholidsm  would  pervade 
nearly  the  whole  Church.  The  rector  eon- 
versed  cheerfully  on  some  other  matters,  and  I 
soon  respectfully  took  my  leave. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  re^ 
tor  told  me,  that  his  informant  had  been  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  never  heard  me  preach,  but 
had  heard  the  report  from  another ! 

*^  Oh,  at  this  time  how  I  longed  for  one  of 
my  old  friends  to  stand  by  me,  and  give  me 
his  counsel !    It  would  have  been  balm,  in- 
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deed !  I  cared  not  to  discover  my  calumniator, 
though  report  said  he  was  actually  a  brother- 
dergyman  —  a  popular  preacher  of  whatever 
came  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  for  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  an  open  perusal  of  the  sermons  would 
scatter  any  little  whisperings  given  in  the 
dark.  My  slanderer,  therefore,  I  disregarded, 
and  could  freely  pity.  My  friends,  too,  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  decision,  although  they 
afterwards  thought  that  the  step  was  too 
quickly  taken ;  and  the  violent  sectarians  who 
had  got  an  inkling  of  the  matter  were  some- 
what confounded.  But  I  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal,  and  therefore  my  conscience  was  undis- 
turbed,— although  I  thought  this  inquisition  a 
rather  awkward  result  of  my  new  and  loved 
studies."^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


So  our  virtues  lie  in  the  iiitcrpRtalioD  of  the  ti 

Bbasi 


**  MY  C0NVEBBIOIf»  CONTINUBDb 


*^  I  SOON  afterwards  wrote  a  Tery  Icmg  epiatk 
to  Alfred  Churton,  detailing  fully  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  subject.  The 
conference  with  the  rector  had  rather  fiitigued 
me  in  my  weak  state  of  health;  but  I  aooo 
rallied, — and  even  had  I  been  ever  so  unwell» 
the  handwriting  of  Alfred  would  haTe  ehamied 
me  instantaneously  into  convalescenoe.  He 
was  my  superior  in  everything,  and  had  pie- 
ceded  me  in  his  study  of  Church  matten,  for  he 
too  was  once  as  low  in  his  opinions  as  myaeK 
Now  he  was  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy — catholic  in  creed,  catholic  in  charity 
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catholic  in  learnings  catholic  in  mind  and 
heart.  Such  a  man  few  have  the  privilege  and 
happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  so  intimately 
as  I  was.  Doctor  Hookwell  was  at  this  time 
not  so  well  known  to  us,  or  I  should  have  been 
tempted  at  once  to  consult  him,  and  his  advice 
would  have  been  invaluable,  but  perhaps  would 
not  have  exceeded  in  kindness  and  wisdom  the 
sympathy  and  counsel  of  my  younger  friend. 

^  I  will  only  give  in  this  place  an  extract 
from  a  very  satisfactory  letter,  as  to  length  as 
well  as  matter,  which  I  received  from  Churton. 

<  Peoscellwood, 

,18- 

^  I  have  received  many  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining  letters  from  my  valued 
B  correspondent,  but  never  one  which  so 

deeply  interested  me  as  the  last,  or  occasioned 
me  to  feel  so  much  both  of  pleasure  and 
annoyance;  and  I  am  sure^  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  would  not  wish  me  at  all  to  conceal 
my  impressions,  or  to  forbear  communicating 
to  you  what  occurs  to  me  upon  the  subject. 
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Our  friendship  has,  I  thiDk,  bem  of  too  lo^g 
standing,  and  I  hope  baaed  apoo  too  aoBd  a 
foundation,  to  be  carried  oo  in  the  w$sj  ef 
palaver  and  compliment.  In  tbo  fint  plaoe^ 
you  may  suppose  that  I  waa  deeply  gratifol 
at  finding  that  your  farther  stody,  and  I  dan 
say  more  attentive  obsetvation  of  the  pgacticJ 
evils  of  dissent  had  placed  yoa  upon  the  only 
ground  which  a  churdinuni  can  eauialtntly 
occupy.  I  freely  own  that  I  have  dioi^li 
during  our  former  intereonree^  that  m  Btda 
parochial  opposition  would  be  hfWfikiial  to 
you  in  these  respects  —  and  I  pieempc  that 
my  anticipation  was  not  incorrect,  aa  I  aa 
sure  the  result  is  cheering.  My  doabt  about 
the  majority  of  the  High  Chufch  party  boa 
been  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  apmtoal  or 
evangelical  (if  we  are  to  retain  tbe 
of  party) ;  but  I  cannot  but  hope  gfoat 
to  yourself,  and  great  advantage  to  otliei% 
from  your  union  of  aound  Church  prineiplM 
with  deep  and  pervading  aptritiudity,  which  I 
have  always  thought  poanUc^  aad  wUd^ 
however  difficult  and  unoommoB  m 
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I  trust  you  and  many  others  will  be  enabled 
to  attain,  through  the  gracious  assistance  of 
Him  to  whom  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  truly  sorry  for  your 
present  situation.  As  far  as  I  can  compre- 
hend it,  (aU  parties  but  yourself  being  stran- 
gers to  me,)  you  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  are  little  disposed  to  view  your 
principles  favourably  —  you  are  standing  like 
Athanasius  against  all  the  world  in  which 
you  move,  with  many  things  operating  against 
you,  and  but  little  for  you,  except  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  own  integrity  and  that 
moral  confidence  which  the  ^^  consensus  om- 
nium" is  calculated  to  give  you  —  ^  a  tower  of 
strength,  which  they  upon  the  adverse  party 
want.^  But  this  being  so,  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  conflict  should  have  taken  place  upon 
such  debatable  ground.  To  use  language, 
which  I  suppose  is  highly  fashionable  now-a- 
days,  I  wish  your  lance  had  been  broken  in 
defence  of  some  more  truly  Catholic  doctrine 
than  the  intercession  of  the  departed  —  such 
for  instance  as   the    apostolical  succession,  or 
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the  sinfulness  of  schisnii  or  the  dftoger  of  the 
abuse  of  private  judgmenU  While  jou  have 
so  much  more  important  matter  to  contead  Cor, 
it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  you  should  be  liabk 
to  be  called  to  account  upon  a  point  of  such 
doubtful  disputation :  it  is  endaogering  your 
own  usefulness  in  what  I  cannot  but  fimcy  an 
important  post,  without  the  praapeet  of  any 
adequate  end  being  answered.  There  is  nothing 
like  holding  to  great  and  CSatholic  principles — 
the  **  quod  ubique^  quod  MMper,  quod  ab  OMMft- 
bus'^ —  and  it  is  surely  expedient  not  to  expoae 
ourselves  to  attack  upon  points  which  we  may 
find  a  difficulty  in  defending,  and  which  afler 
all  may  perhaps  be  hardly  worth  the  oontio- 
versy.  The  intermixture  of  more  queationahle 
matter  may  cause  the  great  truths  for  which 
we  have  to  contend  to  be  regarded  with  aue^ 
picion ;  —  we  may  be  thought  fanciful  and  pe- 
culiar, and  the  most  solid  matter  which  we  may 
have  to  deliver  may  lose  its  weight  from  asao- 
ciations  in  the  hearer^s  mind.  Upon  grounds 
like  these,  my  father  upon  one  occasion  would 
not  <  pass '  a  thing  somewhat  of  the  same  kind 
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in  an  essay  which  I  intended  to  print,  and 
though  I  kicked  a  little  at  first,  and  thought 
him  a  rigid  censor  of  the  press,  I  became  upon 
farther  reflection  so  far  convinced  that  he  was 
right,  that  you  see  I  am  disposed,  however  ill- 
qualified,  to  exercise  the  same  oflice  towards 
yourself,  and  to  retail  to  you  the  benefits  of 
his  judicious  counsels  at  second  hand.  I  don't 
believe,  however,  that  I  shall  wound  your 
feelings  by  so  doing,  or  I  should  be  very  sorry. 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  in  former  days 
opposed  some  of  what  I  called  your  Low 
Church  views  in  an  unforbearing  temper,  and 
I  should  be  very  grieved  to  be  guilty  of  the 
same  fault  again.  Besides,  in  the  abstract^  I 
have  no  kind  of  objection  (if  my  opinion  were 
of  any  consequence)  to  the  idea  of  the  inter- 
cession of  the  departed.  It  appears  to  me  very 
highly  probable.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
quest the  prayers  of  a  departing  friend,  with 
the  proviso  that  he  was  permitted  to  ofier 
them.  Nay,  I  have  already  done  something 
of  the  kind.  And,  indeed,  J  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  communion  of  the  earthly  and 
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^  Stand  stedfast  as  a  beaten  anvil,^ — you  know 
the  rest. 

*  I  own  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  you 
had  any  occasion  to  call  upon  the  rector  (un- 
lessy  indeed,  it  was  hinted  to  you,  as  I  think 
you  say  that  it  was  expected).  It  strikes  me, 
that  until  the  man  in  authority  moved,  you 
need  not;  in  the  meantime,  you  would  have 
^ven  him  an  opportunity  of  being  undeceived, 
and  the  thing  might  possibly  have  passed  over. 
But  having  resolved  upon  the  step,  you  did 
extremely  well  in  putting  your  sermons  so 
promptly  into  his  hands.  *  * 

*  As  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  I  am  sure 
you  are  irrefragably  right.  Altogether,  I  feel 
very  sorry  for  your  uneasy  situation,  —  "a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,^ — with  no  one,  as  it 
seems,  to  take  your  part,  and  forced  to  commit 
what  you  have  been  conscientiously  preaching 
to  inspection,  in  a  quarter  where  it  may  excite 
a  prejudice  against  you.  But  let  me  beg  of 
you,  however  things  may  go  on,  to  form  no 
precipitate  resolution,«-to  commit  yourself  to 
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side :  one,  the  sainted  Bishop  Ken  —  one  of  the 
greatest  glories,  surely,  of  our  Church,   and 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  luminaries  of 
the  Church  Catholic — who,  in  his  "  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism,"  which  received  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
chaplain  in  the  year  1665,   says,  '*  I  believe, 
O  most  holy  Jesu,  that  thy  saints  here  below 
have  communion  with  thy  saints  above,*  they 
praying  for   us  in   heaven,  we  are  on   earth, 
celebrating  their  memorials,  rejoicing  at  their 
bliss,  giving  thee  thanks  for  their  labour  of 
love,  and  imitating  their  examples, — for  which 
all  love,  all  glory  be  to  thee/'     I  have  copied 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  original  edition, 
but  I  suspect   the  word  ^^  are,"  which  I  have 
underlined,  should  be  ^*  here."     The  other  quo- 
tation is  from  an  authority  who  to  many  in  the 
present  day  might  be  still  more  convincing, — 
no  other  than  Bishop  Ridley  —  who  wrote  thus 
to   a   fellow  martyr :   **  Brother  Bradford,  as 
long   as  I  shall   understand    thou   art   in  thy 
journey,  by  God's  grace  I  shall  call  upon  our 

•  Marginal  reference  Heb.  xii.  22. 
VOL.  III.  M 
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[After  this  there  followed  some  most  able 
and  judicious  observations  on  Wesley  an  Me- 
thodism, connected  with  the  late  recommenda^ 
don  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  used  in  all  Wesleyan  chapels ; 
and  of  books,  my  kind  friend  especially  re- 
commended, Gladstone's  *^  State  in  its  relations 
with  the  Church ;"  Doctor  Hook's  ^  Life  of 
Bishop  Hobart  ;*  as  well  as  the  American  Bi- 
shop Doane's  celebrated  sermon,  entitled  **  The 
Ootpel  in  the  Church.''  These  are  modem 
books,  and  merely  mentioned  as  having  given 
him  great  delight  at  this  particular  period.] 

*'  I  may  mention  here,  that,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of 
my  interview  with  the  rector,  a  clergyman 
called  on  me  with  a  manuscript  letter  of  the 
late  Hugh  Stowell,  father  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell,  of  Manchester,  in  which  the  former 
reverend  divine  states  it  as  his  hope  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  pray  for  his  children  with 
more  power  than  when  on  earth,  and  if  so, 
promising  them  his  prayers.  This  was  the 
last  letter  to  his  children,  written  just  before 
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to  tw  humble,"— 
of  Christ  Churcl 
these  words  sevi 
his  last  sleep. 

•*  In  the  em 
taken  up  Aeic 
•piriu,  I  bappt 
letter  of  condcdii 
loss  of  ho-  brol 
livCTs  bis  own  mi 
'Aod  now,  hrf 
flCHnfort  you  I  E 
have  them  ferr 
But  you  have  b 
mine.  That  tbe 
those  whom  the] 
Hnuht.  «>u^  I  «. 
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sufficient  and  promised  help  of  that  God  who 
is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  that 
blessed  Son  who  hath  assured  us,  that  they 
who  mourn  shall  be  comforted/  To  this  entire 
union  of  the  Church  on  earth  with  the  Church 
in  heaven,  I  would  fervently  say  Amen,  and 
Amen; — a  union  in  consonance  with  the  holy 
bymn  which  assures  us  that  we  on  earth  may 
address  the  angels  that  are  ministering  spirits 
to  us: — 

'  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blcssingB  flow  ; 
PraiBC  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above^  ye  heavenfy  hott : 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost/ 


&4 


ANOTHEK   INTERVIEW    WFTH    THE    RECTOR. 


*<  On  Saturday,  21st  September,  I  called  on 
the  rector,  in  consequence  of  hearing  that  he 
was  likely  soon  to  be  absent  from  home  for  a 
length  of  time,  in  order  that  I  might  learn  his 
determination  in  respect  to  my  sermons;  be- 
cause I  had,  since  my  last  visit,  refrained  from 
preaching,    although    my    services    had    been 


my  Bcrmons  woul 
noccnt  of  the  in 
me. 

*"  After  takini 
qtiiria  mpeethif 
mfiering  from  rl 
I  wu  aboDt  to  r 
ing-pUcTt  in  pnl 
he  was  gcnn^  w 
bBTing  kept  mj 
he  was  gtad  thai 
towrite'to  tiie,a 
Tery  day. 

••  He  then  s] 
Kara  not  read  yo 
oonaideratioa  1 1 
do  ■>>  inatmudi 
ecdeiiastical  oei 
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even  in  other  parts.  I,  therefore,  resolved  not 
to  read  them ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  this  par- 
ticular locality,  that  you  should  cease  to  tender 
your  ministerial  services.' 

**  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  announcement, 
and  could  hardly  believe  he  was  speaking 
otherwise  than  in  jest;  however,  on  finding 
him  serious,  I  told  him  that  I  felt  exceedingly 
hurt  at  his  expressions,  and  I  did  not  think, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  lines  and  a  half 
on  a  subject  long  entertained  by  me,  and  al- 
luded to  in  our  former  conversation,  that  any 
essentially  < Oxford  Tract'  doctrines  would  be 
found  in  my  discourses,  — and  I  expressed  sor- 
row that  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  peruse 
them. 

*^  He  told  me,  that  intelligence  had  been 
brought  to  him  from  several  quarters  that  I 
bad  preached  *  Oxford  Tract  ^  doctrines,  and 
since  that  impression  had  gone  abroad,  my 
continuance  here  could  not  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  And  he  added, 
that  of  no  one  thing  as  connected  with  the 


ho  littd  at  first  he 
ofl\;ring  aBBistaiico  * 
dentandiDg  that  I  I 
gelical  doctrinea ;  i 
fully  to  uodcntaod 
upon  me,  snd  thtt 
trewed  if  any  pen 
from  the  impretMc 
dedrable  that  I  il 
albeit  he  allowed  t1 
neccHary  and  unfoij 
to  great  licence  of  < 
*<  I  told  hinit  t 
preacfatDg  titwe  my 
would  be  detrimoii 
•o  •oon,  yet  Mionei 
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]lre8sed  any  opinion  that  the  doctrines  com- 
plained  of  had  been  broached,  but  would 
readily,  as  they  afterwards  did,  bear  witness 
in  my  favour. 

**  He  said,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  from 
my  personal  character,  that  I  could  not  wil- 
lingly do  anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Church ;  but  he  considered  that  the  mere  fa- 
▼ourable  allusion  to  ^uch  doctrines  would  tend 
to  do  so.  He  begp^  me  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  prohibit  my  preaching ;  but«  on 
the  contrary,  he  wished  me  to  preach  again  as 
usual,  lest  the  people  should  imagine  that  I 
had  incurred  his  censure;  but  after  that  he 
thought  that  I  had  better  retire. 

**  He  then  passed  some  compliments  upon 
me,  and  assured  me  that  this  matter  had 
caused  him  great  uneasiness  and  much  anxious 
thought. 

**  I  told  him  that  I  never  for  one  instant 
dreamed  of  disturbing  the  Church,  and  then 
respectfully  took  my  leave. 

**  Thus  ended  the  second  interview,  and  the 
respectable  congregation  got  up  a  petition  in 
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again,  ri'cruitetl  in 
lure,  was  pri^sentet 
of  bookft  most  con, 
the  people  much, 
tbem  unto  tbe  e 
tbougfat  that  tbe 
friended  k  atnogci 


Lord  Temple  fli 
documents  aAer  ai 
arbitrary  Whiga  1 " 
''Reginald  it  right 
glad  to  sec  the  cfl 
■hip,  for  she  too  co 
tioD  of  (he  rectoi'* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

When  shall  I  offer  up,  O  beautiful  and  bright, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  thy  liglit, 

My  canticle  of  praise  to  thee  ? 
And  ever  praying  for  thy  sake. 
My  burning  thirst  for  ever  slake 

From  thy  fount  of  purity. 

Cantiques  Spirituels,  1694. 

The  arrival  of  Doctor  Hookwell  occasioned 
much  delight  at  Swanboume.  Great  events 
had  taken  place  rince  his  last  departure,— the 
sad  scene  at  Penscellwood,  —  Emily's  betrothal 
to  Lord  Temple,  —  the  unexpected  visit  of 
Philip  Stapjlton, — together  with  minor  mat- 
ters, such  as  Arthur's  triumph  at  Leeds,  the 
return  of  Robert,  and  the  interesting  visit  to 
the  Catholic  garden  at  Penscellwood.  We 
must  now  view  the  whole  party  sitting  in  con- 
clave, Robert  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stapyl- 
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ton  occasionally  absent,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
riving  by  invitation  during  the  progress  of  the 

little  debates. 

"  Kindness,  Doctor,^  said  Sir  John  Armi- 

tage,    ^^  is   the   sweetener  of  life ;    there  is  a 

Catholic  satisfaction  in  doing  a  kindness  that 

runs  through  all  classes  of  life;  even  as  our 

friend  writes  : 


*■  But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abfeet  poor : 
Go  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 
In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 
And  these  inevitable  chanties, 
Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul  ? 
No  ! — man  is  dear  to  man  :  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
Themselves  the  fathers  and  the  dealers-out 
Oj'some  small  bleasings, — have  been  kind  to  ntdk 
As  needed  kind tiesSy  for  this  single  cause. 
That  we  have  all  of' us  one  human  heart,* 

I  have  been  led  to  think  on  this  matt^  from 
the  great  sympathy  shown  by  the  poor  people 
around  us  in  the  case  of  poor  Alfred.** 

"  I  spoke  to  some  of  them,"  replied  Doctor 
Ilookwel),  "as  I  rode  I>y  their  dwellings  thh 
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▼ery  day,  and  those  who  were  at  work  iD  my 
way  stood  upon  their  implements  awhile  to 
express  their  rustic  condolence,  and  never  did 
I  witness  sorrow  so  sincere.  Another  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  poet's  lines  was  afforded  me 
in  the  sympathy  expressed  by  the  poor  in 
Leeds  for  that  innocent  sufferer  whose  hut- 
band  my  young  friend,  Arthur,  so  gallantly  de- 
fended." 

**  It  was  very  gratifying,"  said  Arthur, 
**  and  when  the  poor  thing  had  swooned,  they 
would  have  emptied  their  houses  to  do  her  any 
service," 

^  Very  plea^ting  these  examples/'  said  Lord 
Temple. 

^  And  not  uncommon,  I  believe,"  said  Doc- 
tor Hook  well.  ^*  After  all,  ours  is  a  sort  of 
artificial  unkindness.^ 

^*  Exactly  so,**  observed  Reginald ;  ^^  and 
often  the  kindest  and  best  of  men  will  be 
disliked  because  they  do  not  chime  in  with 
a  certain  set  of  opinions  which  people  have 
warmly  espoused ;  —  men  who  never  think 
an  unkind  things  or  would  do  an  unkind  act, 


an  eternal  instance 
Doctor  Iloolvwell; 
tbe  apostle's  comn 
bdoTcd  converts  of 
kind  one  to  another. 

"Oh^ItUnkthi 
Enily  ;  "  bow  cu 

xJnst  tbink*  v 
Doctor  Hookwdl,  ' 
UwM  words  would 
to  tbe  angels  of  hea 
me*  made  perfect; 
IsM  tbej  would  sett 
ODce !  Their  Tery 
Hi  that  we  are  bll 
created  in  tbe  imaf 
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^^  This  is  a  new  light  as  regards  these 
words,**  said  Sir  John;  *^  but  it  seems  a  perfectly 
true  one.'' 

**  We  are  all  involved  in  one  common  dis- 
tress," continued  Doctor  Hookwell,  *^as  the 
consequence  of  Adam'^s  transgression, — ^all  me- 
riting the  descent  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 
us, — all  actually  embarked  in  very  frail  vessels 
on  the  troublesome  waves  of  the  world.  Surely 
we  ought  not  to  aggravate  the  common  dis- 
tress!— Surely  the  smallest  spark  of  reason 
should  point  out  to  us  the  desirableness  of 
alleviating  the  mutual  affliction  of  our  species  ! 
We  should  be  healers  to  the  broken-hearted, 
and  as  men  that  speak  comfortably  to  the 
mourners.  But  is  such  the  case  ?  If  it  were, 
then  the  apostle  might  have  kept  back  these 
words  from  his  converts.  If  it  were,  then  the 
Bible  might  have  been  a  smaller  book  than  it 
is.  But  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  hence  these  apostolic  words  are  humiliat- 
ing, because  they  lay  open  the  depravity  of 
our  hearts.** 
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•^look  at  the  Inquisition,  —  look  at  that  Papal 
confederation  which  is  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints, — look  upon  Calvin  with  Servetus 
at  the  fiery  stake, — and  think  also  upon  our 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  whose  blood,  from 
St.  Stephen  downwards  to  this  time,  is  the 
seed  of  our  Catholic  Church !  And  even  in 
this  happy  age, — for  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that 
we  are  living,  generally  speaking,  in  a  happy 
age  of  the  world, — in  this  age  when  punish- 
ment, even  for  heresies  of  the  most  debasing 
kind,  is  unknown, — is  there  not  still  a  marked 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  an  exer- 
cise of  harsh  and  hurtful  private  judgment  on 
individuals  who  may  not  agree  with  others  in 
all  things." 

**  I  am  afraid,*"  said  Sir  John,  '*  you  are 
arriving  at  the  painful  question  which  I  con- 
stantly have  in  my  mind.  I  would  first  ob- 
serve, that  if  controversialists  and  religious 
societies  would  manifest  as  much  zeal  against 
heresies  in  temper  and  morality,  as  they  do 
against  errors  in  abstract  or  even  practical 
questions  of  theology,   they  would  more  cer- 
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tainly  and  lovingly  advance  the  holy  march  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion.** 

'^  But  the  faith  must  be  guarded  !*  inter* 
posed  Reginald,  in  his  low  tone  of  voice; 
^*  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'* 

'^  Allowing  that/'  continued  Sir  John,  ^  still 
I  always  feel  inclined  to  ask  of  any  man,  es- 
teeming the  fruit  of  the  tree  as  the  criterion 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  is  he  poor  in 
spirit?  is  he  a  peacemaker?  is  he  kindj 
tender-hearted^  forgiving  the  offences  of  his 
brethren^  as  Godj  for  ChrisVs  sake^  has  for* 
given  him  ?"* 

The  baronet  made  a  pause,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  after  quoting  from  Hcij  Writ,  and 
then  proceeded : 

*^  I  think  that  this  is  an  age,  a  happy  age,  I 
allow,  when  love  must  closely  attend  on  every 
step  of  her  sister  liberty,  and  never  was  there  a 
time  more  favourable  to  Christians,  albeit  a 
few  maniacs  (smiling)  would  light  a  faggot 
under  the  skirts  of  Doctor  Pusey^s  Oxford 
gown." 
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^  But  what  is  papa's  question  ?^  asked  Ce- 
cile,  looking  toward  Emily,  as  though  the 
latter  ought  to  have  asked. 

^  It  is  this}^  answered  Sir  John,  turning  to- 
wards Doctor  Hookwell,  '*  that  I  greatly  fear 
that  your  true  account  of  the  vanities  of  the 
lus  portion  of  mankind,  I  mean  of  those 
dng  Christianity  (for  all  mankind  are 
religious)  must  tend  to  confirm  the  infidel  in 
bis  unbelief, — that  unbelief  which  is  grounded 
not  on  any  deep  research,  but  which  originates 
in  a  superficial  view  of  the  Christian  world. 
Does  not  every  fact  that  aggravates  this  pain- 
ful knowledge  prove  rather  a  triumph  to  the 
infidel?'' 

"  Every  sermon  that  we  preach,"  replied 
Doctor  Hookwell,  **  is  on  first  sight,  a  triumph 
to  the  unbeliever, — because  every  faithful  ser- 
mon will  set  forth  the  sins  of  Christians 
equally  with  those  of  worldlings,  and  the  more 
faithful  the  sermon  the  greater  the  infidel's 
triumph.  I  use  the  words  *on  first  sight,' 
because  only  by  thus  qualifying  it,  will  the 
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statement  bear  examination.  Surely  a  thing 
is  not  to  be  considered  bad  in  itself  because  it 
is  capable  of  being  abused?  Rather  tell  the 
infidel  that  it  is  the  depravity  of  poor  human 
nature,  to  which  he  attaches  dignity  and  innate 
goodness,  that  will  not  receive  the  moral  pre- 
cept, Be  1/e  kind  one  to  another.  Religion 
should  not  suffer  because  immoral  habits  are 
contracted  under  her  name.  Because  drunk- 
enness, swearing,  evil- speaking,  dishonesty, 
covetousnjss,  cheating,  and  vexatious  litiga- 
tions are  frequent  among  professing  Christians, 
is  Cliristianity  to  be  accused  of  inculcating 
thc>e  crimes  ?  We  might  surely  as  well  say, 
tliat  freedom  is  not  desirable  among  civilised 
nations,  because  in  her  name  the  most  ferocious 
deeds  have  been  perpetrated/* 

'*  Just  so,"  ejaculated  Lord  Temple. 

**  And  I  would  ask  the  unbeliever,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  *'  is  he  himself  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  is  kind,  forgiving,  and  diaritable  ? 
An  eminent  writer  of  the  present  day,  a 
thorough  Whig,    too,*  has   said,  ^  the  infidel 

*  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 
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clings  as  tenaciously  to  what  he  denies,  as  the 
religionist  does  to  what  he  affirms, —  arm  him 
with  power,  and  will  he  be  more  tolerant  ?  will 
he  suffer  jou  to  build  temples,  to  pray  openly 
to  your  God,  to  insult  his  doubts  with    the 
profession  of  a  faith,  which,  in  the  deep  wick- 
edness of  his  heart,  he  judges  to  be  the  con- 
summation of  all  absurdity?     Toleration  is  the 
creature    of   benevolence  and   wisdom:    what 
have  the   shallow  sneers  and  scoffings  of  infi- 
delity to  do  with  this  heavenly  forbearance  ?  Do 
not  be  mocked  by  such  idle  pretensions;    if 
Atheism  ever  rears  its  head  among  men^  fifty 
will  mourn  and  bleed :  the  broken  heart  must 
no  longer  cry  aloud  in  prayer :  they  will  stop 
the  song  of  the  priest :  they  will  pull  down  thy 
altarsy  O,  Israel^  even  to  the  ground!     This 
would  be  the  charity  and  meekness  of  infidelity, 
and  the  infidel  can  show   us  no  authoritative 
code  in  contradiction  of  our  accusation ;  while 
the  Christian   can    triumphantly  point  to  the 
genuine  liberality  of  sentiment,  the  expansive 
love,  and  the   nobly   forgiving  generosity   of 
heart  which  must  follow  on  obedience  to  that 
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Divine  precept,  from  which  no  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  recede,  namely,  Love  your  enemies^ 
bless  them  that  curse  you*' 

^'  Let  us  hope,^  said  Reginald,  ^  that  many 
of  the  offenders  against  charity  were  not  mali- 
ciously so,  but  rather  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty." 

"  Yes,"  said  Doctor  Hookwell,  "  and  then 
a  few  companies  of  soldiers,  who  may  be  de- 
serters or  cowards,  cannot  be  said  to  taint  the 
whole  British  army ;  or  a  few  defective  ships 
to  condemn  the  entire  naval  armament  of  the 
British  empire ! " 

'^  Just  so,**  said  Sir  John;  **  I  agree  with 
Reginald,  that  ideas  of  duty  are  sadly  tor- 
tured ;  and  in  escaping  from  one  peril}  we  run 
into  another  of  a  worse  kind  — in  short,  we 
leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  mercy.* 

'Mn  this  age,  I  think,"  obsenred  Doctor 
Hook  well,  ^*  relaxation  of  duty  is  the  evil. 
Where  the  interests  of  others  are  concerned,  we 
should  entertain  a  strict  sense  of  its  obliga- 
tion." 

'^  But  what  I  complain  of,*  said  Sir  John, 
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is  simply  this  ^  that  we  are  too  harsh  in 
judging  the  characters  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
we  allow  not  for  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
although  we  are  always  talking  about  it."" 

*'  I  had  the  following  case  in  my  mind,*  said 
Doctor  Hookwelly  ^  when  I  spoke  last :  Sup* 
pose  a  servant  has  conducted  himself  ill  to- 
wards me^  and  is  afterwards  repentant ;  am  I, 
in  consequence,  to  give  him  a  good  character 
to  another  ?" 

*'  Decidedly  ;**  said  Sir  John. 

^'  What !  and  mention  not  his  transgres- 
sion ;"  asked  the  Doctor. 

**  Certainly,  or  you  would  do  him  a  very 
doubtful  kindness,''  answered  Sir  John ;  *^  of 
course,  I  am  supposing  an  accidental  trans- 
gression, the  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be  too 
soon  buried  in  oblivion,  if  you  would  give  en- 
couragement for  a  better  course;  I  do  not 
allude  to  a  wilful  transgression." 

**  But  even  in  your  case  as  stated,*^  asked 
the  Doctor,  **  should  I  be  justi6ed  in  regard- 
ing the  man  as  though  no  offence  had  ever 
been  committed  ?^ 
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•'  If  Villi  were  not,"  said  Sir  John,  "  where 
i>  tlic  riH)m  for  the  excrci>e  of  mercv  ?  what 
would  prevent  its  being  a  barren  and  idle 
name  ?  It  is  when  an  offence  has  been  coni- 
tnitteii,  when  the  offender  is  before  us,  and 
when  his  transgression  has  placed  him  entirely 
ill  our  p.wer — it  is  then  that  mercy  can  alone 
he  shown  —  and  that  we  must  be  careful  how 
wi-  let  >lij)  the  opportunity  afforded  to  us." 

•'  Ilow  aihniruble!"  exclaimed  Lord  Tem- 
ple, in  an  under  tone  to  Emily. 

'*  The  stern  moralist,"  continued  Sir  John, 
"  would  confine  himself  to  some  narrow  idea 
ut*  duty  —  and  he  would  dwell  on  this  idea 
(.mil  there  was  no  room  for  mercy  in  his  mind; 
and  if  nierev  were  shut  out,  where  would  anv 
oi' US  her  \\*e  are  all  transgressors,  but  God 
i<»  kind  to  us — God  is  provoked,  but  He  i< 
nr»;i\iii;r  "^^  every  day  —  if  God  preferred  a 
iiar>li  sen^e  of  duty  and  justice  to  a  loving  one 
•  •t'nurey  and  forgiveness,  where  should  we  l)e  ? 
Ojj.  lit  us  remembtr  that 


•  Kii-iit  tou  n^Mtl  huril*  ns  into  wTong;" 
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but  we  have  not  the  right,  for  the  fthotring 
mercy  is  our  duty,  and  the  ri^t  expected  of 
us.**  And  Sir  John  looked  towards  Doctor 
Hookwell  with  an  air  of  mild  confidence,  that 
seemed  to  expect  the  Doctor's  acquiescence. 

*^  You  have  quite  made  a  convert  of  me,** 
said  the  Doctor :  **  vour  words  are  concluhive 
on  the  point,  that  it  is  when  the  offences  and 
transgressions  of  our  fellow-creatures  put  them 
in  our  power  that  we  are  to  show  mercy,  if  we 
would  hope  to  have  mercy  extended  to  us; 
and  it  would  be  cruel  indeed  that  a  repented 
fault  should  be  registered  against  any  man, 
and  follow  him  like  a  shadow  througli  life.^ 

**  I  knew  well,  my  grxxl  friend,"  said  Sir 
John)  **  that  you  would  be  on  the  side  of 
mercy  ;  but,  at  first,  you  had  Mime  hesitation, 
and  that  hesitation,  if  continued  and  strength- 
ened, would  have  grown  into  a  spirit  such  an 
reared  the  Inquisition,  and  made  racks  and 
thumb-screws,  and  fire  and  faggot  a  conscien- 
tious duty/' 

"  Our  duty,  I  fear,'"  said  Reginald,  "  is  too 
often  put  forward  but  as  an  apology  for  the 

VOL.  III.  N 
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absence  of  that  manliness  and  oounige  which 
are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  good 
and  kind  action.  We  think,  by  a  parade  of 
duty,  to  keep  up  our  own  character  in  the 
world,  and  thus  we  act  with  the  more  rigidity, 
just  as  the  ungenteel  person,  who  wishes  to 
a{)e  the  gentleman,  is  so  troublesome  about 
matters  of  etiquette,  while  the  gentleman, 
whose  birth  and  life  are  above  suspicion,  acts 
freely  and  naturally,  and  feels  complete  se- 
curity all  the  while." 

^'  We  have  supposed  a  case^  where  the 
transgressor  has  appealed  to  us,  my  friend,*^ 
said  Sir  John,  addressing  Doctor  Hookwdl, 
**  but  we  have  not  considered  the  vigilance 
with  which  we  should  be  armed  against  the 
occurrence  of  transgression  in  our  own  seWes 
—  give  us  some  advice  on  this  subject;  it  is 
needed  by  us  all." 

*'  If  the  counsel  I  give  at  Leeds  will  be 
received  at  Swanbourne,"  replied  Doctor  Hook- 
well,  smiling,  <'  it  shall  readily  be  given,  and 
it  is  simply  this -— Remember  that  you  ne- 
ver wrong  a  neighbour's  character,  nor  suffer 
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it  to  be  wronged  in  your  presence.  Be  as 
jealous  of  it  as  of  your  own.  If  you  hear  a 
slanderous  report,  entertain  it  not :  and  if  you 
should  be  compelled  to  believe  an  ill  report, 
repeat  it  not.  Always  be  framing  in  your 
mind  some  excuse  for  other  people's  errors, 
and  think,  if  you  had  been  tempted  as  they 
were  you  too  might  have  fallen.  In  all 
offences  against  yourself  forgive  not  seven 
times  only,  but  seventy  times  seven.  Yet,  alas ! 
we  too  often  grudge  even  the  seven  times. 
You  cannot  be  a  child  of  God  unless  your 
daily  conduct  suits  that  prayer  in  which  you 
stake  your  own  forgiveness,  forgive  us  our 
irespoises  as  toe  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  Oh,  be  kind  one  to  another ! 
Be  kind  and  courteous  to  the  rich,  knowing 
that  they  arc  responsible  to  God  and  not  to 
you,  for  the  account  of  their  enlarged  steward- 
ship. Be  kind  and  courteous  to  the  poor,  and 
do  not  be  the  less  charitable  because  you  sus- 
pect  the  worthiness  of  him  whom  you  would 
relieve.  God  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and 
the  evil  —  and  although  we  must  prefer  those 
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who  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  yet  do  not 
let  us  cast  the  others  quite  away.  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  safest  part  to  be  helpers  of  all.  (Hear, 
luar,  exclaimed  Sir  John,  smiliDg.)  Who 
knows  but  that  our  temporal  kindness  may 
win  the  heart  of  a  wicked  man :  and  while  we 
j  ^  ^ve  an  alms,  we  may,  in  some  sense^  bestow 

<  r  a  heaven  too.'      Our  charity  must  not   feed 

vice ;  but  still,  I  think,  we  should  take  heed 
hr>w  we  become  the  executioners  of  distress  and 

I 

;  I  w ant  upon  any  man  (Hear,  hear,  hear,  from  Sir 

'  I  John)  though   he  be  as  evil  as  he  is   needy. 

*  While   I    am   sure  we  are  only  encouraging 

hy}>ocrisy  by  giving  alms  too  exdusively  to 
the  good,  I  am  doubly  assured  that  we  act  at 
once  against  our  Lord's  example  if  we  refuse 
to  instruct  the  immortal  souls  of  wretched 
sinners :  for  above  all,  charity  to  the  soul  is 
the  soul  of  charity.  Oh,  we  must  be  kind,  wc 
must  be  tender-hearted  to  the  sinner!*  And 
the  Doctor  paused,  for  he  felt  he  was  mono 
polising  the  conversation. 

The  little  party  were  for  some  time  over- 
i  come,  and  Stapylton  had  drawn  near,  for  h< 
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was  attracted  by  the  earnest  and  winning  tone 
in  which  the  Doctor  inculcated  these  large  and 
loving  precepts.     At  length  Sir  John  spoke  : 

**  I  have  been  put  in  mind  this  evening,^  he 
said,  **  of  two  of  my  dear  friends  whom  I  have 
been  permitted  to  survive.  I  never  can  for- 
get Romilly  and  Macintosh  !  ^ 

Stapylton  looked  surprised,  and  Sir  John 
continued : — 

^*  Mr.  Stapylton  may  seem  to  wonder  at  my 
mention  of  these  names;  but,  differing  as  we 
did  in  politics,  our  friendship  was  never  inter- 
rupted. Poor,  poor  Romilly ! — he  was  an 
erring  man  in  faith, — he  could  not  pray,  but 
he  could  offer  up  the  humble  homage  of  a 
grateful  heart !  Oh,  what  a  man  to  be  be- 
loved ! — and  what  an  awful  end  !^  the  very 
end,  viewing  these  things  naturally,  to  be  ex- 
pected of  one  whose  whole  soul,  even  amid 
patriotic  and  public  turmoil,  was  centered  on 
domestic  happiness.^ 

Doctor  Hookwell  looked  distressed ;  he  felt 
that  the  case  of  Romilly  was  indeed  a  lament- 
able one, —  perhaps  he  felt  more ;  but  his  large 
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mind  would  pass  do  judgment  on  any  num, 
and  his  feeling  heart  would  not  allow  him  to 
add  anything  more  to  his  friend's  moumfol 
reminiscence. 

'^  And  Macintosh  ?  "  inquired  Reginald* 

"  Died  a  true  believer,**  said  Sir  John.  "  It 
was  well  written  of  him  that  *  he  could  not 
hate,  he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
The  gall-bladder  was  omitted  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  if  he  could  have  been  persuaded  into 
any  scheme  of  revenging  himself  upon  an  ene- 
my, it  would  have  ended  in  proclaiming  the 
good  qualities,  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  adversary.*  ** 

This  was  a  just  portrait  of  him  who  had 
written,  **  A  benevolent  man  estimates  others  by 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  make  them  happy, 
a  selfish  man,  by  the  degree  in  which  he  can 
make  them  subservient  to  his  own  wishes.*^ 

"  How    noble  !  "    said    Emily,  —  Cecile   as- 


senting. 


<'  Equalled  only  by  Archbishop  Leighton 
and  Hooker,"  said  Reginald ;  "  two  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  men  forgiving  their  ene- 
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mies.  But  oh,  how  lovely  is  charity,  as  the 
^  Cantiques  Spirituels/  so  admired  by  Fenelon, 
tell  us  !— 

'  How  many  virtues  in  thy  path  I  trace, 
Charity,  thou  child  of  grace ! 

Sweetness  walkcth  by  thy  side, 
And  Patience,  with  her  lowly  air, 
Following  Peace,  her  sister  &ir, 

A  pilgrim  with  her  guide.'  *' 

Just  as  Reginald  concluded,  Mr.  Holmes 
was  ushered  in ;  but  this  caused  little  or  no 
interruption  to  the  conversation,  except  that 
it  rather  beguiled  it  into  the  old  path. 
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When  Mr.  Holmes  had  seated  himself,  after 
rather  a  brusque  salutation  of  each  member  of 
the  party,  Emily,  with  her  usual  naivete^  ex- 
claimed : — 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Holmes,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come  I  Do  you  know,  they  are  carrying  their 
notions  of  charity  to  such  extremes !  ^^ 

**  Even  to  giving  false  characters,  my  young 
friend  perhaps  would  say,^  interposed  Doctor 
Hookwell,  with  his  usual  good-humour. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that,"  said  Emily.  "  But  are 
we  to  give  alms  to  all,  good  and  bad  ?^ 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  « but 
only  to  the  household  of  faith,  or  rather  to 
those  who  believe  the  same  doctrines  as  our- 
selves." 

Doctor  Hookwell  smiled,  and  the  narrowness 
of  Mr.  Holmes's  views  on  the  subject  at  once 
stopped  Emily's  questioning;  for  she  did  not 
like  to  ridicule  his  opinions,  and  yet  to  refute 
them  would  be  a  painful  business  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Doctor  Hookwell.  A  short  pause 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  proposal  of 
Sir  John  that  they  should  resume  their  con- 
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dearer  than  his  words  given  in  the  golden 
rules  to  his  clergy  ?  ^  Every  minister,'  he 
writes,  *  ought  to  be  careful  that  he  never 
expound  Scriptures  in  public  contrary  to  the 
humm  sense  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  par^ 
ticularly  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire« 
land,  nor  introduce  any  doctrine  against  any  oj 
the  four  first  general  councils:  for  these,  as 
they  are  measures  of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity  ; 
that  is,  as  they  are  safe,  so  they  are  sufficient ; 
and,  beside  what  is  taught  by  these,  no  matter 
of  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation.'  ^ 

**  This  was  delivered  to  the  clergy  in  Ire- 
land, I  think, '^  observed  Lord  Temple. 

**  Yes,''  replied  Doctor  Hook  well ;  "  and  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  country,  where  we,  against 
all  accusations  of  innovation,  boast  that  we  art* 
the  old  Christian  Church,  the  greater  caution 
is  necessary  that  with  strictness  we  adhere  to 
the  ancient  paths.'' 

**  I  think  that  Jeremy  Taylor,"  said  Regi- 
nald, ^^also  gives  this  other  salutary  rule  in 
accordance  with  the  sound  words  just  quoted 
by  our  friend :  '  Let  the  business  of  your  ser- 
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Certainly,^  said  Sir  John  ;  ^*  the  continual 
caution  prescribed  by  the  latter  would  make  us 
wretched  indeed.  But  come,  we  must  not  go 
over  beaten  ground  again  ."^ 

Doctor  Hookwell  took  the  hint,  and  pro- 
ceeded : — "  *  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church,' 
observes  the  liberal  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
solemn  discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  *  that  in 
her  disputes,  on  both  hands,  as  well  with  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  with  those  that 
separate  from  her,  she  has  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church 
on  her  side  i*  and  he  goes  on  to  state  the  neces- 
sity of  a  primitive  spirit  in  our  administration, 
as  well  as  a  primitive  pattern  for  our  constitu- 
tion. Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  his  noble  dis- 
course entitled,  ^  A  Just  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England/ — a  work  that  should  be 
read  by  all  who  would  be  guarded  securely 
against  the  invasions  of  Romanism  or  Dissent, 
• — states  fully  who  are  to  be  accounted  true 
Catholics,  adding,  that  they  must  derive, 
among  other  requirements,   their  Christianity 
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adhered  to  it.  We  are  so  far  from  separating 
ourselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  we  make  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  be  thrice  more  Catholic 
than  the  Romanists  themselves  do  make  it,  and 
maintain  communion  with  thrice  so  many 
Christians  as  they  do.  I  have  showed  before, 
out  of  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  our 
Church,  that  we  have  not  separated  ourselves 
simply  and  absolutely  from  the  communion  of 
any  particular  church  whatsoever,  even  the 
Roman  itself  so  far  forth  as  it  is  Catholic, 
but  only  from  their  errors,  wherein  they  had 
first   separated   themselves  from    their   prede- 


cessors.^ " 


^*  BramhalFs  whole  argument  should  be 
thoroughly  read  and  digested,"  observed  Re- 
ginald. 

"  Archbishop  Tillotson,"  continued  the  Doc- 
tor, ^^  saw  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  he  very  wisely 
argues,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  Roman  Church 
is  not  the  Catholic  Church.  He  writes,  *  We 
grant   the  consequence,   that   if    the    Roman 
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it  was  always  so,  and  always  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Christian  Church :  and  if  it  were 
.ao,  and  always  believed  to  be  so  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  they  pretend,  what  reason  can 
be  imagined  why  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
should  never  say  so — nor  why  should  they 
not  have  used  the  style  of  Roman  Catholic  as 
familiarly  then  as  they  do  now  in  the  Roman 
Church?  a  plain  evidence  that  this  is  a  new 
style  which  they  use  when  they  give  themselves 
the  title  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  And 
the  Archbishop  shows  that  iSBneas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.)  says,  that  before  the 
council  of  Nice  little  respect  was  had  to  the 
Roman  Church.  Then  comes  the  question, 
bow  does  this  consist  with  the  present  pretence 
that  the  Roman  Church  is,  and  always  has 
been  the  Catholic  Church :  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  is,  by  Christ's  appointment,  the  su- 
preme pastor,  and  visible  head  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ?  " 

**  But  was  not  St.  Peter  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome  ?  '^  asked  Reginald. 
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'^  The  usual  line  of  argument  in  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  Rome  in  those  days,^  observed 
Sir  John. 

'*  Yes,  and  it  is  an  argument  against  all 
separatists  of  all  kinds  and  degrees/'  said 
Doctor  HookwelL  *^  See  how  Tillotson  op- 
poses on  the  same  grounds  of  antiquity  all  the 
novelties  of  the  Socinians.  He  will  not  hear 
of  the  evidence  being  rejected  from  such  fa- 
thers as  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
Irenseus,  TertuUian,  and  Origen,  the  father 
of  interpreters ;  and  he  asserts,  that  to  reject 
this  Catholic  consent,  and  receive  an  utter 
novelty,  is  as  much  as  to  say  ^  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  never  rightly  understood  by 
any  since  the  apostles'  days,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  together.^  And  when  the  Socinians 
would  aver  that  reason  is  on  their  side,  the 
archbishop  writes  thus :  —  ^  Here  they  are 
pleased  to  triumph  without  modesty,  and  with- 
out measure;  and  yet  notwithstanding  this,  I 
am  not  afraid  here  likewise  to  join  issue  with 
them,  and  am  contented  to  have  this  matter 
brought  to  a  fair  trial  at  the  bar  of  reason  as 
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"  After  all,"  observed  Mr.  Holmes,  hastily, 
we  may  argue  soundly  and  reasonably;  but 
still,  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  religion  with* 
in  us,  our  intellectual  understanding  will  not 
save  us." 


Certainly   not, '^    answered    the    Doctor; 

all  religions  agree  in  excluding  the  bad  man, 
let  him  possess  what  knowledge  he  may.  But, 
my  friend,  what  is  the  spirit  of  religion  ?*" 

**  The  spirit  of  Christ  in  us,"  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  dreading  to  be  drawn  into  an  argu- 
ment. 

*^  And  how  know  we  that  we  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ  within  us  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  "  for 
many  lay  claim  to  this  who  seem  to  be  far 
from  its  blessed  influence." 

•*  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,''  said  Mr.  Holmes ;  **  and  thus  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  spiritual." 

*'  I  fear,"  answered  Doctor  Hookwell,  **  that 
we  must  have  better  evidence  than  our  feelings. 
And  without  going  minutely  into  this  text,—* 
and  we  must  often,  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
search  for  the  connexion  at  a  considerable  dis- 
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grace  is  to  be  an  heir  of  salvation,  yet  an  heir 
may  be  defeated,  if  by  any  after-act  he  inca- 
pacitate himself  to  inherit:  so  our  certainty 
reaches  only  to  our  present  condition.  And 
other  certainty  than  this  might  make  us  re- 
miss, and  even  obviate  the  necessity  for  pray- 
ing for  our  daily  bread,  or  supplies  of  the 
Spirit." 

Mr.  Holmes  was  so  unprepared  to  argue  the 
words  in  this  light,  and  he  had  been  before  so 
led  away  by  the  notion  that  being  an  heir 
implied  implicit  security  that  he  could  say 
nothing  at  all  in  return.  The  Doctor  calmly 
proceeded  : — 

**  And  to  show  my  young  friends,*"  he  said, 
**  the  incertitude  attendant  on  any  evidence  of 
the  mere  feelings,  we  have  only  to  consult  the 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  see  what  ab- 
surdities have  been  professed,  and  what  enor- 
mities committed,  under  the  assured  idea  that 
the  persons  acting  thus  were  wholly  influenced 
by  the  Spirit.  It  was  acting  on  the  rule  of 
private  and  miraculous  inspiration,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  age  of  Christianity 
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Montanusi  Maximilla,  and  Priadlla,  taoght 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  having  fiuled  to  am 
mankind  by  Moses  and  by  Cbriity  had  ca- 
lightoied  and  set  them  apart  to  tfaia  gnst 
work.  In  Germany  and  Holland  the  Anabap- 
tists ran  into  the  most  awful  enan  in  tie 
belief  that  they  were  immediatdy  inspired; 
and  the  chief  of  them,  John  Bodchold  a  tulor 
of  Leyden,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion» 
married  eleven  wives,  and  put  his  sutjects  to 
death  at  the  suggestion  of  his  inward  spirit. 
He  said,  that  God  had  made  him  a  present  of 
Amsterdam ;  and  when  his  followers,  by  hh 
orders,  went  to  take  possession  of  it,  crying 
through  the  streets  ^  Woe  to  Babylon  !  woe  to 
the  wicked  !^  and  were  tried  for  sedition  aod 
mui:der,  they  danced  on  the  scaffold,  rejoicing 
in  the  imaginary  possession  of  the  Spirit.  Her- 
man, another  Baptist,  was  moved  by  the  Spirit 
to  declare  himself  the  Messiah,  and  his  preach- 
ing was,  ^  Kill  the  priests,  kill  all  the  magistrates 
in  the  world  I '  David  George,  another  acknow- 
ledged leader,  persuaded  a  numerous  party 
of  disciples,    that    the    Scriptures   were    im- 
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perfect,  and  he  himself  was  the  true  Son  of 
God. 

'*  Id  England,  Nicholas,  a  follower  of  David 
G^rge,  came  over,  and  preached  against  all 
morality.  His  disciples  were  called  *  Fami- 
Usts*;  and  Hacket,  Arthington,  and  Coppin- 
ger  rushed  out  into  the  streets  of  London,  ex- 
claiming that  Christ  was  come.  The  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  impelled  by  the  Spirit,  also 
rushed  from  their  chapel  into  the  streets, 
shouting,  *  No  king  but  Jesus !'  and  vowing 
that  *  they  would  not  sheathe  their  swords 
until  Babylon  (monarchy)  was  made  a  hissing 
and  a  curse ;'  and  they  asserted,  that  they  had 
an  assurance  given  them  that  one  of  their 
number  should  put  a  thousand  enemies  to 
flight,  and  two  of  them  ten  thousand. 

*•  At  the  period  when  George  Fox,  William 
Sympson,  and  Robert  Huntingdon,  performed 
all  kinds  of  maniacal  actions  under  a  supposed 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  many  of  lesser  note  also 
were  performing  things  equally  extravagant 
and  absurd.  In  Maclaine'^s  note  on  M osheim, 
(vol.  V.  p.  47),  we  read  of  one  who  came  to  the 
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down  to  tbe  American  Mormonites,  that  have 
appeared  in  this  country,  to  show,  that  when 
once  men  break  away  from  a  safe  guide  there 
18  no  limit  to  the  delusions  that  may  arise.^ 

*'  But  some  of  these  instances  are  those  of 
evident  lunatics,  are  they  not  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Holmes. 

"  They  are  not  thought  to  be  so,**  replied 
Doctor  Hookwell,  *^  by  their  numerous  follow, 
ers;  and  they  were  persons  who  set  out  by 
deliberately  denying  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  I  have  not  mentioned  a  tithe  of 
them,  and  I  purposely  refrain,  because  it  is 
really  painful  to  expose  the  awful  doings  of 
fanaticism  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Doctor  Hey, 
in  his  well-known  theological  lectures,  writes, 
that  *  The  misinterpretation  of  Scripture 
brought  on  the  miseries  of  the  civil  war.^  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  other  writers,  show  that  there 
was  not  a  crime  committed  by  the  Puritan 
rebels  that  they  did  not  justify  by  texts  and 
proofs,  perverted  from  Scripture.  Such  is  the 
danger  of  expelling  the  guardian  bulwarks  of 
our  Christian  faith,  and  resorting  to  the  dic- 
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Mr.  Holmes  and  Reginald  acknowledged 
the  inconsistency,  and  agreed  that  an  episcopal 
order  for  uniformity  in  this  respect  would  be 
of  benefit.  As  regarded  the  restoration  of 
penance,  they  feared  it  would  drive  many  from 
the  Church. 

*^  I  fear  so,  too,^  added  Dr.  Hookwell ;  **  and 
see  here  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the 
sad  inconsistency  of  Dissenters.  They  would 
have  us  enforce  all  our  discipline,  and  when 
persons  were  offended  at  our  strictness,  they 
would  receive  the  very  offenders  themselves  into 
their  communions.  I  am  reminded  painfully  of 
what  Tillotson  has  written  :  *  If,'  he  says,  ^  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  was  put  in 
practice  now,  what  herds  of  men  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  ! 
'Tis  true,  the  prodigious  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption of  Christians  has  long  since  broken 
these  bounds,  and  Uis  morally  impossible  to 
revive  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  till 
the  world  grow  belter :  but  yet  we  ought  to 
reflect  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  upon 
the  purer  ages  of  the  Churchy  and  sadly  to  con- 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

In  the  ancient  prayers  of  the  Greek  Church  the  people 
answered,  Ths  Lord  kbep  tou,  sir,  to  bless  and  sANcninr 
us  MANY  TEARS  :  to  show  how  Sensible  they  were  of  the 
benefit  of  receiving  God's  blessing  by  his  ministry. 

Bishop  Wilson,  Sermon  88. 

On  the  re-union  of  the  little  party,  Doctor 
Hookwell  said,  he  must  be  permitted  to  allude 
to  one  honoured  name  more  in  favour  of  giving 
every  attention  to  antiquity,  and  that  name 
was  Wilson — even  Bishop  Wilson. 

*^  The  good  bishop  says,  ^  To  understand  the 
Scriptures  aright  is  to  understand  them  as  the 
primitive  Church  did;*  and  this  was  his  prayer, 
*  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  in  reading  thy  Holy  Word 
I  may  never  prefer  my  private  sentiments  be- 
fore those  of  the  Church  in  the  purely  ancient 
times  of  Christianity^    And  of  the  prayers  for 
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this  promise,  Lo,  /  am  with  you  alway^  even 
uiUo  the  end  of  the  world.''  And,  after  giving 
holy  advice  to  bis  clergy,  he  says,  *  If  to  these 
instructions  (in  conference  with  his  people)  a 
pastor  exhort  the  young  Christian  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  separate  from  the  Church,  in 
unity  with  which  he  may  expect  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  all  other  benefits  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion; and  if  he  likewise  require  him,  at  all 
times  hereafter,  before  he  designs  to  commu- 
nicate, to  give  his  pastor  an  account  of  it  (in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  Church)  that  he 
may  receive  further  advice,  he  will  have  done  a 
work  worthy  of  a  good  pastor,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  a  good  reward  for  so  doing.** 
**  Such  was  Bishop  Wilson,  and  as  such 
does  his  pious  biographer  write  of  him.  When 
the  beloved  Hugh  Stowell  would  seek  with 
justice  to  pass  the  highest  praise  on  this  father 
in  the  Manx  Church,  he  writes,  *  He  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  purest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  had  acquainted  himself  intimately 
with  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
pastors  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  formed 
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pious  Christians  at  the  least !  1  wonder  if  the 
inhabitants  are  as  religious  now  P*^ 

**  There  has  been  great  falling  off,^  said 
Reginald)  **  since  that  time,  and  an  incursion 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  unsettled  all 
wholesome  discipline  for  awhile;  but  the 
clergy  are  a  devoted,  pious  race  of  men, — 
indeed,  you  would  love  Howard  of  Ballaugh, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Hugh  Stowell,  and 
the  energetic  Craine, —  and  I  may  say,  the 
Church  is  rapidly  recovering  her  lost  ground." 

**  Such  having  been  the  opinions  of  Bishop 
Wilson  and  the  late  Hugh  Stowell,"'  said  Lord 
Temple,  '^  is  it  not  refreshing,  in  these  degene- 
rate and  latitudinarian  days,  to  hear  the  son  of 
Hugh  Stowell,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assem- 
blage, asking,  *  Are  we  to  come  down  from  the 
high  vantage  ground  of  our  Catholic  antiquity 
and  orthodoxy,  and  mingle  ourselves  in  the 
common  field  of  promiscuous  warfare  and 
strife?  No,  we  are  not  going  to  leave  the  ark, 
and  come  forth  on  the  waters  of  the  Deluge ; 
but   we  invite  those  who  are  sinking  in  the 
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waters  to  come  into  the  ark;  and  we  belien 
^ut  if  our  Chri&tiaD  legislature  will  eniarge 
pat  ark,  and  make  it  capacious  enough  to 
iweive  all,  we  shall  get  all  back  again.  la 
tbe  exercise  of  its  blind,  and  tyranmcal,  and 
lUUrping  power,  the  state  may  take  awaj  from 
tha  Church  its  proper  standing- place  in  tht- 
H^antry,  but  the  standing-place  that  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  gives  her,  all  the  power  of  sU 
tbe  monarchs  on  earth  cannot  take  from  her.' " 

"  No,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Doctor  Hookwd 
emphatically,  "  we  will  go  into  the  wildwnesa 
—  but  tbe  Church  shall  be  with  uk.  I  hope 
Stowell  will  often  speak  in  this  strain." 

"  Henry  Melvill,"  obserred  Reginald,  "  hai 
said  the  same  thing;  no  Parliament  can  really 
destroy  an  Apostolic  Church." 

"  In  Tain,  then,  Dissenters  may  trj,"  ndd 
Mr.  Holmes. 

"  I  hope,"  observed  Doctor  Hookwell,  "  thit 
all  Dissenters  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
Church ;  we  may,  I  trust,  ent^lain  a  better 
opinion  of  them." 

"  Many  of  them  disguise   their  real  senti- 
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ments,'*  returned  Mr.  Holmes ;  **  and  some  are 
openly  hosdle." 

^  Some  excuse  themselves  in  various  ways/' 
said  Reginald.  ^  I  find  it  a  common  thing  for 
the  poorer  and  simpler  classes  to  say,  *  Oh,  sir  f 
we  are  all  striving  our  best  to  reach  one  place, 
although  by  different  roads;  and  then  what 
does  it  signify  to  what  society  of  religionists 
we  may  belong  P'' 

^*  A  very  common  saying,  and  difficult  to 
refute,**^  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

*'  I  think  not,^  answered  Reginald ;  ^^  and  I 
always  ask  them,  whether  the  Socinian  does  not 
argue  in  this  way,  and  yet  can  he  be  on  a  safe 
road  ?  Can  we  be  striving  our  best,  when  we 
attend  not  to  the  Bible,  and  the  best  interpre- 
ters of  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  right  to  be  on  differ- 
ent roads,  when  Christ  would  have  us  all 
walking  on  one  road,  with  one  mind  and  one 
heart  ?  Is  it  doing  our  best,  when  we  raise  up 
counterfeit  churches  in  opposition  to  the  one 
Scriptural  Church  of  Christ  ?  Oh,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  peace  and  Christian  unity  ? 
You  who  have  separated  Christians,  can  you 
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ever  hope  to  address  the  Ood  of  all  Christiaiis 
in  your  last  hour,  Lord^  now  lettesi  thou  tkg 
servant  depart  in  peace !  ** 

^^  The  fault  of  the  present  age^''  interposed 
Sir  John,  ^'  seems  to  be  too  much  bustle  and 
hurry.  We  are  hurried  into  religious  views 
in  the  same  way  as  we  are  packed  into  an  om- 
nibus. But  the  Bible  is  a  book  that  requires 
a  man  to  be  self-collected  and  calm  —  he  must 
be  alone  with  it.  It  is  not  from  the  pulpit 
only,  or  the  platform,  that  the  still  small  voice 
will  come  to  him  :  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.** 

^'  Religion  is  placarded  in  blue  and  yellow 
bills  now-a-days,^  paid  Mr.  Stapylton ;  '*  and 
men  are  allured  into  meeting-houses  as  into  a 
theatre.  And  it  is  too  true,  we  must  know, 
that  Dissenters  oppose  the  Church  in  every  pos- 
sible degree;  they  are  her  opponents  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  all  denominations 
of  Dissenters  will  fraternise  with  the  two  bodies 
of  dissent  most  obnoxious  to  the  Church,  even 
with  Socinians  and  Papists,  in  opposition  to 
the  Church.     Men,  wide  as  the  poles  asunder 
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in  conduct  and  in  creed,  will  actually,  like 
Pilate  and  Herod,  be  friends  together  on  any 
platform  erected  against  the  Church,  however 
they  may  have  been  before  at  enmity  among 
themselves.  Oh,  that  horrid  committee-room 
at  Leeds  I  I  have  it  before  my  eyes — thronged, 
as  it  was,  with  Dissenters  and  Papists,  and  all 
with  reddened  eye,  glaring  like  fiends  on  the 
Church  I** 

The  party  were  astonished  at  this  open  ebul- 
lition of  feeling  from  Mr.  Stapylton,  and  Doc- 
tor Hookwell  calmly  proceeded : — 

"  I  fully  understand,^^  he  said,  "  that  there 
are  bodies  of  Dissenters  entirely  hostile  to  the 
Church,  and  the  fact  is  exceedingly  to  be  re- 
gretted.'' 

"  Yet,*  observed  Mr.  Holmes,  "  they  call 
themselves — and  can  they  justly  do  so — the  light 
troops  of  the  Church  ;  and  assert  that  they  are 
not  its  opponents,  but  its  helpers." 

Stapylton  would  have  laughed  outright  had 
not  Sir  John  begun  to  speak. 

**  I  have  often,''  said  the  baronet,  **  tried  to 
look  on  dissent  in  this  way ;  but  I  have  found 
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that  honesty  and  charity  could  not  meet  to- 
gether in  approval  of  it.  No,^  he  continued 
with  emphasis ;  ^^  picture  to  yourselves  the 
army  of  England  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
with  Wellington  at  its  head.  The  army  of 
the  state  is  finely  equipped,  and  acting  under 
prime  order  and  command.  The  battle  com- 
mences and  is  waxing  warm,  when  another 
body  of  men  in,  or  without,  the  garb  of  sol- 
diers rush  upon  the  field,  and  mingle  in  the 
combat.  The  eye  of  Wellington  perceives 
the  confusion,  and  he  despatches  an  aidecamp 
to  learn  who  these  new  comers  are,  and  by 
whom  they  are  sent.  They  return  answer  that 
they  are  volunteers,  that  they  are  full  of  zeal 
and  warm  blood  in  the  same  cause;  that  they 
have  the  same  commission  to  fight  as  the  best 
of  the  generafs  soldiers,  and  that  they  can 
fight  as  well ;  for  ability  to  fight  is  all  that 
can  be  required.  The  sagacious  brow  of  Wel- 
lington lowers,  and  he  would  escamine  them 
himself,  and  oblige  them  to  put  themselves 
under  his  orders.  No,  say  they ;  you  must 
leave  us  alone,  we  must  fight  in  our  own  way ; 
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we  will  not  obey  you;  but  still  we  consider 
ourselves  as  allies  in  the  same  cause  with  your- 
self. Now,  we  will  grant  that  Wellington 
accepts  their  services  (a  thing  that  could  not 
be  done  in  the  army),  and  the  battle  con- 
tinues. But,  lo,  and  behold  I  before  long 
these  volunteer  allies,  these  light  troops  of  the 
grand  army  of  the  state,  turn  the  bayonet 
against  the  very  soldiers  whom  they  profess 
to  serve,  and  fire  their  severest  volleys  against 
the  general  himself  and  his  officers.  Occa- 
casionally,  to  keep  up  appearances,  they  dis- 
charge a  straggling  shot  against  the  enemies 
of  each,  but  their  hearts  and  minds  are  bent 
on  destroying  the  army  of  the  state,  or  de- 
posing Wellington  from  his  command,  and 
{horrendum  dictu)  they  actually  form  a  league 
with  the  enemies  of  Wellington  and  his  army, 
in  order  that  their  deceitful  purpose  may  be 
accomplished.  I  will  carry  the  illustration  no 
further,  but  leave  it  to  any  intelligent  and 
patriotic  mind  to  determine  on  the  utter  base- 
ness of  such  conduct,  and  leave  it  also  to 
others  to  say  whether  such  dissemblers  before 
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Ood  and  man  ought  to  be  treated  with  con- 
ciliation and  courtesy  ?" 

The  baronet's  illustration  made  a  great  im- 
pression ;  and  Stapylton  declared  that  at  any 
time  an  open  and  avowed  enmity  was  prefer- 
able to  such  double  dealing. 

''  Just  so,"  said  Reginald,  *^  and  the  Church 
should  know  that  more  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Protestant  sectarians  than  from 
Roman  Catholics.  Let  her  be  fully  awake  to 
this,  and  not  be  deceived  by  the  Dissentery  who 
would,  to  further  his  own  system,  seem  to 
join  lustily  in  the  *  No  Popery !'  cry ;  and 
still,  when  convenient,  seek  the  aid  of  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  pamphlet 
was  deliberately  published  by  a  Dissenter,  in- 
forming '  all  Christian  people/  that  the  Trinity 
is  imposed  upon  your  consciences  by  Church 
authority.  Again,  it  says,  *The  Church  of 
Rome  has  as  good  a  right  to  impose  the  wcnrship 
of  angels  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  the 
consciences  of  men  as  the  Church  of  England 
to  impose  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
God,  and  of  three  p>ersons  as  one  Ood  ?"^ 


y 
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**  The  light  troops  I"  exclaimed  Stapylton. 

**  Helpers,  indeed !  ^  continued  Rc^nald. 
^  These  are  the  kind  that  Bishop  Horsley  says, 
would  be  thought  good  Christians,  and  the  best 
of  ProtestantSf  and  yet  think  to  reform  the  Re- 
formation by  expunging,  one  after  another, 
every  article  of  our  belief — the  Trinity — the 
Incarnation — the  Atonement — grace — the  vir- 
tue of  the  Sacraments  as  means  and  instru- 
ments of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  which  they 
are  signs." 

^*  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,^  observed  Sir  John,  *<  always 
dreaded  the  machinations  of  certain  Protest- 
ants more  than  any  plots  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
indeed,  on  several  occasions  he  highly  com- 
plimented the  latter." 

**  The  words  of  a  furious  bigot  of  a  Dissenter," 
said  Stapylton,  *^  were  placarded  on  a  board 
in  our  committee-room,  which  was  to  be  car« 
ried  about  the  streets  of  Leeds.  The  words 
were  actually  delivered  from  a  Dissenting  pul- 
pit, and  were  to  this  effect,  ^  I  wish  to  Gkxl,' 
said  the  preacher,    ^  I    had    this   evening  to 
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preach  the  f  uoeral  sermon  of  thai  hoaiy  hariotf 
Mother  Church,  which  it  a  Uaat  and  a  nid- 
sance  upon  the  earthf  Mack,  bloodj,  and  me- 
less;  and  I  will  say,  UcMed  be  thoaa  hmdb 
that  shall  first  hurl  her  to  dark  pciditHm, 
among  the  fiendsf  there  to  be  hbDoaiini^  and 
to  be  honoured  by,  the  deviL'  I  think  it  was 
time  for  any  one  with  a  soul  to  be  lawl/* 
continued  Stapylton,  **  to  cut  all  eonneuoa 
with  such  people  as  theses  for  there  could  be 
no  charity  there,  amoog  the  light  troops.^ 

**  No,  indeed,^  said  Lord  Temple,  '^  except 
to  help  on  Popery ;  for  any  form  of  religion 
would  be  preferable  to  such  specimens  as  this." 
We  must  still  exclaim,^  added  Reginald, 

in  the  further  words  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
when  he  said,  *  Schools  of  much  worse  things 
than  Popery  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, schools  of  Jacobinical  religion,  and  of 
Jacobinical  politics ;  schools  in  the  shape  and 
disguise  of  charity-schools,  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  very  lowest  orders  are  en- 
lightened ;  that  is,  taught  to  despise  religion 
and  the  laws,  and  all  subordination.^ 


it 
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**  This  evidence  is  too  true,  I  fear/'  said 
Doctor  Hookwell ;  **  and  this  state  of  things 
must  mar  my  general  plan  of  union  of  all 
Christians,  and,  therefore,  drives  me  to  a  par- 
ticular one."" 

'*And  what  is  that?"  exclaimed  Emily, 
seeing  the  Doctor  turn  away  as  though  he 
wished  not  to  bring  his  plan  forward. 

"  I  think,''  renewed  the  Doctor,  **  that  there 
is  one  sect  at  least  that  cannot,  on  their  own 
showing,  be  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  that 
is  the  sect  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism in  the  present  day." 

^*  I  really  doubt  if  there  be  such  a  thing,^ 
said  Sir  John ;  ^*  my  old  friend,  John  Wesley, 
would  not  know  his  followers  —  they  have  so 
widely  departed  from  his  counsels." 

"I  was  reading  Wesley's  Journal  carefully 
through,^  said  Reginald,  ^*  not  long  ago,  and  I 
was  really  astonished  at  his  attachment  to  the 
Church.  Hear  how  plainly  he  speaks,  ^  I  never 
had  any  design,'  he  writes,  *  of  separating  from 
the  Church.     I  have  no  such  design  now  (in 
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his  old  age) :  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodist 
in  general  design  it  when  I  am  no  more  seen 
I  do,  and  will  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  t< 
prevent  such  an  event.  Nevertheless,  in  spit 
of  all  that  I  can  do,  many  will  separate  from  it 
perhaps  not  a  third.  These  will  be  so  bold  am 
injudicious  as  to  form  a  separate  party,  which 
consequently,  will  dwindle  away  into^  a  dry 
dull,  separate  party.  In  flat  opposition  t< 
these,  I  declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  t 
member  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  thai 
none  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice  wili 
ever  separate  from  it* " 

*^  Ah,  like  my  good  honest  friend  I "  exdaim- 
ed  Sir  John. 

''  And  again  hear  this,"  continued  Reginald ; 
"  '  I  went  over,^  writes  Wesley  in  his  Journal] 
'  to  Deptford  :  but  it  seemed  I  was  got  into  i 
den  of  lions.  Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
society  were  mad  for  separating  from  the 
Church.  I  endeavoured  to  reason  with  them, 
but  in  vain :  they  had  neither  smse  nor  good 
manners  left.      At  length,  after  meetiDg  the 
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whole  society,  I  told  them,  if  you  are  resolved, 
you  may  have  your  service  in  Church  hours ; 
but,  remember,  yVom  that  time  you  will  see  my 
face  no  more.  This  struck  deep,  and  from  that 
hour  I  have  heard  no  more  of  separating  from 
the  Church/  " 

**  Honest  and  determined  again  !  ^  exclaimed 
Sir  John. 

"  This,  too,"  continued  Reginald,  "  is  from 
the  Minutes  of  Conference  in  WesIey^s  time: 
'  How  should  an  assistant  be  qualified  for  his 
charge  ?  By  walking  closely  with  Ood,  and  by 
loving  the  Church  of  England,  and  resolving 
not  to  separate  from  it.'  And  this  was  the  ad- 
vice given  in  those  Minutes  of  Conference: 
*  Exhort  all  that  were  brought  up  in  the  Church 
to  continue  therein.  Carefully  avoid  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  separate  men  from  the 
Church  :  and  let  all  the  servants  in  our  preach- 
ing-houses go  to  Church,  once  on  Sunday  at 
least.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Are  we  not  un- 
awares, by  little  and  little,  sliding  into  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church  ?     O  use  every  means 
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to  prevent  this.  Exhort  all  our  peo[de  to  keep 
close  to  the  Church  and  Sacrament.  Warn 
them,  also  against  despiiing  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  against  calling  our  aociety  the 
Church.'  And  again  Wesley  writea* '  I  believe 
there  is  no  liturgy  in  the  world,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  language,  which  breathes  more 
of  a  solid,  scriptural,  rational  piety,  than  the 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England/ 
And  lastly,  he  observes,  •  My  brother  and  I 
closed  the  Conference  by  a  solemn  declaration 
of  our  purpose,  netbe  to  acPARAn  reoM  thb 
CHrRCR.'  But  extracts  might  be  multiplied 
I  Mrithout  number,  and  it  would  detain  us  till 

midnight  to  hear  half  of  John  Wesley^s  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Church." 

«'  And  it  is  a  fact,*  said  LordTemfde,  *«that 
Wesley  held  the  apostolical  succession ;  and 
also,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  of  hu 
preachers  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacraments." 

''It  is  so,*'  added  Reginald;  <<for,  in  the 
year  1745,  when  he  was  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  age,  he  thus  wrote,  '  We  bdiere  it  would 
not  be  right  for  us  to  administer  either  Baptism 
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or  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  we  had  a  commis- 
sion so  to  do  from  those  bishops  whom  we 
apprehend  to  be  in  a  succession  from  the 
apostles." 

**The  apostolical   succession,  clearly,^  ob- 
served Lord  Temple. 

*^And,^  continued  Reginald,  ^^but  three 
years  before  his  death,  when  threatened  with 
the  departure  of  some  members,  the  good,  old, 
honest  man  emphatically  said,  ^Modern  lazi- 
ness has  jumbled  together  the  two  distinct 
offices  of  preaching  and  administering  the  sa- 
craments. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  rather 
lose  twenty  societies  than  separate  from  the 
Church:  "^ 

"Very  strong  words,  indeed,"  said  Dr. 
Hookwell ;  "  but  still  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  notice  some  inconsistency  of  Wesley  on  this 
point.  Why  did  he  raise  up  auxiliaries  to  the 
Church  who  are  not  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  Church,  and  who,  at  length,  control  the 
body  of  irregulars  that  he  has  raised  ?  This  is 
singularity,  at  the  least, — as  singular  as  if  one^s 
friends  were  to  force  a  physician  upon  a  man 
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who  did  not  need  him.     But,  most  inconsistent 
and  singular  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Wesley  made 
bishops,  and  sent  them  to  America.     His  ex- 
cuse seems  to  have  been,  that  the  institution  of 
bishops  was  needed  in  order  to  prevent  confu- 
sion.    But,  as  Bishop   Home  has  said,   how 
could  a  presbyter  make  a  bishop  ?  how  could 
the  greater  proceed  of  the  lesser  ?     This  is  un- 
answerable; for,  although  Dr.  Coke  may  say 
that  Wesley  did  not  regard  a  presbyter  as  lesser 
than  a  bishop,  yet  the  question  comes,  what 
reason  can  he  give  for  thinking  so?  and  how 
could  he  love  the  Church  of  England  if  he  be- 
lieved that  she  nurtured  so  important  an  error 
in  her  constitution  ?     But,  before  all,  see  the 
utter  confusion  that  would  arise.     Wesley  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he 
made  bishops.     If  Wesley  had  a  right  to  make 
them,  then  any  other  clergyman  has  the  same 
right.'* 

'^  A  glaring  inconsistency,''  said  Sir  John. 

"  And  this  led,"  observed  Lord  Temple,  "  to 
the  following  neat  epigram,  reported  to  have 
been  written  by  his  brother  Charles : — 
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'  How  easily  are  bishops  made, 
At  man  or  woman's  whim  ; 
Wesley  his  hands  on  Coke  hath  laid. 
But  who  laid  hands  on  him  V" 

«*Dr.  Coke,"  observed  Sir  John,  "wished 
very  much  to  have  been  made  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  see  of  Calcutta.  He  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  subject,  and  also  to 
my  friend  Wilberforce.  Of  course  he  offered 
wholly  and  entirely  to  conform  to  the 
Church.* 

♦  In  Dr.  Coke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  (published  in 
the  Correspondence  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,)  he 
writes,  "  In  my  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  observed  that  I 
should,  in  case  of  my  appointment  to  the  episcopacy  of  In- 
dia, return  most  fully  and  faithfully  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
promote  its  interests,  and  would  submit  to  all  such  restric- 
tions in  the  fulfilment  of  my  office,  as  the  government  and 
the  bench  of  bishops  at  home  should  think  necessary, — 
that  my  prime  motive  was  to  be  useful  to  the  Europeans  in 
India." 

It  is  but  just  to  Dr.  Coke  to  say,  that  he  had  before 
written  to  Wilberforce,  asserting  that  he  would  use  his  ut- 
most influence,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  followers  of 
Wesley  from  separating  from  the  Church.  He  himself 
was  entirely  opposed  to  any  such  intention.     There  may 
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'^  Yes,  he  did,^  rejoined  Doctor  Hookwdl ; 
^'  and  these  circumstances  lead  me  to  think  that 
tlie  Wesle3rans  cannot  entertain  an  insurmount- 
able repugnance  to  the  Church.  Indeed,  many 
of  their  present  leaders  are  highly  faTourable  in 
their  opinions  of  the  Church,  and  seem  to  say 
what  Wesley  said  in  ITSl,  *  what  I  intend  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this  —  to  contribute 
mi/  mite  to  preserve  our  Constitution  both  in 
Church  and  State^* —  and  now,  their  leading 
organs  are  conservative  of  Church  and  State.^ 

'^  And  I  believe,"  observed  Reginald,  '*  that 
the  Wesleyan  conference  annually  passes  a  re- 
commendation that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  used  in  all  Wesleyan 
chapels,  —  a  recommendation  that,  I  fear,  is 
annually  disobeyed.^ 

"  Not  entirely,*"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  this 
is  a  strong  circumstance  in  our  favour.     How 

be  marks  of  vanity  in  his  letter,  but  they  are  of  a  pardona- 
ble kind,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  him  full  credit  for  fed- 
ings  of  zeal  and  sincerity  in  desiring  the  laborious  and  re> 
sponsible  duties  of  the  episcopal  office  in  the  CSnirdi  of 

England. 
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tbey  can  sincerely  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
all  schism  I  know  not ;  but  surely  there  must 
be  attachment  to  th^  Church,  or  such  a  re- 
commendation could  never  be  made.^ 

^*  May  I  just  ask^**  said  Mr.  Holmes,  *^  your 
definition  of  schism  P  ** 

**  My  definition  is  that  of  the  judicious 
Hooker,  founded  on  the  words  of  Scripture," 
answered  the  doctor,  **  and  it  is  this :  *  If  men 
break  the  bond  of  unity  whereby  the  body  of 
the  Church  is  coupled  and  knit  in  one,  as  they 
do  which  wilfully  forsake  all  external  commu- 
nion with  saints  in  holy  exercises,  purely  and 
orderly  established  in  the  Church,  this  is  to 
separate  themselves  by  schism/  ^* 

^'And  do  the  Methodists  so  entirely  sepa- 
rate themselves  P  "  again  asked  Mr.  Holmes. 

**  I  fear  so,*'  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  espe- 
cially some  of  the  various  bodies  into  which 
they  are  split.  In  our  own  country  they  seem 
to  be  rent  into  six  parties,  viz.  Weskyan  Me- 
thodists, Primitive  Methodists,  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  Independent  Methodists,  Calvinis' 
lie  Methodists,  and  Episcopal  Methodists.*" 
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''  Episcopal  Methodists  !  **  exclaimed  Sir 
John.  ^^  How  can  they  differ  from  church- 
men ?  " 

''  Very  slightlyi  I  should  suppose,"  rejoined 
the  doctor ;  ^^  but  in  America  they  are  still 
farther  divided,  and  we  read  of  Reformed  Me- 
thodists,  Ufiion  Methodists,  Old  Country  or 
Loyal  Methodists,  and  so  on."* 

^^And  a  recent  letter  from  good  authority 
in  America,*^  interposed  Reginald,  **  says^  •  In 
the  Church  of  England  alone  is  unity  to  be 
found.  With  other  denominations  it  is  not 
so.  Methodist  against  Methodist,  Presbyterian 
against  Presbyterian,  Baptist  against  Baptist, 
Quaker  against  Quaker,  Irish  Roman  Cathc^c 
against  French  Roman  Catholic;  they  will  not 
walk  with  one  another,  nor  talk  with  one  an* 
other ;  but  peace  be  within  thy  v)cUl$j  O!  Jeru- 
salem!''' 

"It  appears  certain,''  continued  Doctor 
Hookwell,  "  that  a  large  body  of  Methodists 
have  no  dislike  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  with  this  fact  that  we  have  to  do. 
In  a  new  work  entitled  the  Centenary  of  IFet- 
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leyan  Methodism^  the  President  of  the  confer- 
ence (Jackson)  says,  <That  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  considered  as  a 
distinct  community,  is  freely  conceded*  It  was 
in  the  Church  that  the  venerable  founders  of 
our  societies  were  trained  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley 
declares  himself  to  have  been  more  confirmed 
in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  by  reading 
the  homilies  than  by  any  other  means.  Sellon 
and  Fletcher,  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Wes- 
leyan theology  during  the  last  century,  were 
both  clergymen*  When  the  early  Methodists 
went  through  the  land  declaring  the  necessity 
of  inward  religion,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
forms  of  worship  and  from  moral  duties,  they 
found  the  way  so  far  made  ready  for  them  by 
the  Church,  that  an  appeal  to  the  liturgy, 
the  articles,  and  homilies,  was  almost  every- 
where responded  to.  The  incomparable  li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England  is  regularly 
used  in  many  of  the  chapels  in  England,  and 
in  all  the  Mission  chapels  in  the  West  Indies. 
Translations  of  it  have  been  made  by  Wes- 
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leyan  missionaries  into  various  languages,  for 
the  use  of  their  congr^atioD8»  especially  in 
the  East.  It  is  always  used  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  sanctified  learn- 
ing which  is  displayed  in  the  profound  and 
orthodox  writings  of  the  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  ever  been  c^  the  greatest  be- 
nefit to  the  Wesleyan  body,  as  it  has  to  the 
more  serious  and  religious  part  c^  the  commu- 
nity in  general.  This  is  a  debt  which  can 
never  be  repaid.  The  writings  of  churchmen 
in  opposition  to  infidelity,  Popery,  and  the 
Arian  and  Socinian  heresies,  are  beyond  all 
praise.*" 

'^  What  on  earth/'  exclaimed  Reginald,  ^^  can 
keep  such  a  man  from  entire  communion  with 
the  Church  ?  " 

^'  He  would  probably  join  with  us,**  observed 
Mr.  Holmes,  "  but  for  this  new  Oxford  move- 
ment, and  this  vaunt  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion." 

"  Why,"  observed  Reginald,  "  it  has  been 
shown  that  Wesley  held  the  apostolic  succes- 
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sion ;  and  this  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  as  old 
as  the  apostolic  Church  itself.  And  let  ipe 
ask,  was  there  no  impediment  before  this  Ox- 
ford doctrine  appeared  ? — ^and  if  not,  why  was 
there  no  union  then?  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Anglo-catholic  divines  agree  far  more 
with  Wesley  in  doctrine  than  can  any  of  the 
*  evangelical'  (presumptuously  so  called)  por- 
tion of  the  Church  ;  for  it  was  with  the  ^  evan- 
gelical ''  members  of  the  Church,  such  as  Her- 
vey  and  Toplady,  that  Wesley  was  always  at 
war,  and  from  his  inmost  soul  he  abhorred  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  Now,  when  I  state  that 
Wesley  obtained  his  theology  (on  his  own 
showing)  mainly  from  Thomas  a  Kempis  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  the  Anglo-catholic 
divines  draw  from  these  sources  as  well  as 
Wesley,  then  surely  we  see  that  the  two  bodies 
approximate  in  the  most  essential  point;  for 
surely  the  consideration  of  doctrine  comes  be- 
fore the  question  of  discipline.  For  my  own 
part,"  continued  Reginald,  with  fervour,  "  I 
yearn  for  an  alliance  with  the  Wesleyans ;  and 
if  they  would  but  free  themselves  from  a  few 
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evident  inconsistencies,  as  regards  the  case  of 
the  jewel,  I  do  think  that  the  jewel  itself  re- 
tains more  ancient  and  genuine  splendour  in 
their  keeping  than  it  does  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  body  of  sectarians." 

"  WeU  spoken,"  said  Doctor  Hookwell,  "  and 
with  this  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  why  do 
not  some  of  us,  at  least,  walk  in  the  Temple 
together  as  friends?  Might  we  not,  then,  ad- 
dress them  in  this  way,  at  least  those  who  may 
yet  cherish  Weslei/an  Methodism  ?  Might  we 
not  tell  them  that  the  Church  has  never  bean 
closed  against  them ;  for  that  it  is  they  them- 
selves who  have  pulled  to  the  door?  It  is 
for  themselves  to  inquire  why  the  door  was 
ever  closed,  and  why  they  do  not  open  it 
again  ?  We  must  manfully  assert,  that  the 
Church  cannot  depart  from  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture on  any  question,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
discipline;  and  if  she  erects  any  scriptural 
barrier,  then  it  is  for  the  Wesleyans  to  prove 
that  she  is  not  altogether  in  the  right*  But 
the  onus  probandi  remains  wholly  with  them ; 
and  since,  in  any  discussion  of  this  kind,  the  n^ 
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cessity  of  Episcopal  ordination,  as  being  more 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  Church  during  and  after  the  apos- 
tolic Bge  for  fifteen  hundred  yearsj  must  hold  a 
prominent  place,  it  is  for  the  Wesleyans  to 
show  that  Presbyterian  ordination  is  quite  as 
agreeable^  and  was  an  equally  universal  cus* 
tom  previously  to  the  Reformation ;  and  also  to 
show  that  there  will  be  confusion  as  the  conse- 
quence of  allowing  any  ordained  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  ordain  others,  or 
even  to  ordain  and  appoint  bishops.     Suppose, 
in  a  general  way,  (for  all  crimination  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,)  we  put  the 
Wesleyans  on  a  par  with  the  child  who  has 
leave  to  be  from  home,  and  who  is  in  a  pro- 
sperous business  apart   from   the  aid   of   its 
parent,  still  we  must  allow  that  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  reserve   some  degree    of  maternal 
affection.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  the 
Wesleyan  in  the  state  of  an  undutiful  child, 
absent  without  leave  from  its  parental  roof, 
and  deaf  to  every  call  of  an  anxious  and  loving 
parent  for  its  return,  then  surely  the  first  step 
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homeward  should  be  the  act  of  the  chfld  itadf. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  the  parcnt  ahould 
make  home  as  comfortable  as  poesiUe,  and 
even  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  indulge  the 
humours  of  the  child,  still  the  latter  must  con- 
sider that  there  is  a  large  family  under  the 
roof,  and  that  there  must  be  no  essential  de- 
parture from  established  order,  in  the  hope  of 
satisfying  its  fancies.  It  must  be  seen  that 
the  Church,  being  older  than  the  sect,  cannot 
be  said  to  divide  frmn  it;  the  accusation  of 
separation  must  lie  with  the  sect  Neither  has 
the  Church  any  wish  to  espdi  or  refuse  union 
to,  the  Wesleyans.*' 

''This  I  firmly  believe,"  said  Reginald; 
''  and  I  can  hardly  see  how  your  plan  oouM-be 
refused,  coupled  with  another  that  you  enter- 
tain. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state,  that  many  most  pious  and  spiritual 
members  of  the  Church  do  object  to  any  coali* 
tion  with  the  Wesleyans,  unless  a  great  change 
be  wrought  in  that  body.  I  will  read,  what  I 
am  sure  will  be  acceptable^  an  extract  from  a 
letter  on   this   subject,  written  by  onr 
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friend,  Alfred  Churton.  He  writes,  after  sun- 
dry excellent  observations,  *  I  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  whether  their  reunion  would  as  yet  be 
quite  desirable  for  ourselves ;  they  would  bring 
us  numbers,  but  not  strength.  Till  they  be« 
come  undissenterized,  and  more  like  what  John 
Wesley  meant  them  to  be,  I  should  fear  they 
would  bring  into  our  ranks  a  vast  addition  of 
those  unsettled  principles,  and  of  that  spurious 
liberality,  of  which  we  have  got  too  much 
amongst  us  already.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
things  are  better  kept  out  than  let  in ;  but  I 
do  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the 
disorganization  which  would  appear  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  them  may  ultimately  drive 
many  of  the  most  valuable  of  them,  (and  very 
valuable  I  believe  them  to  be,)  not  to  a  supers 
ficial  compromise,  but  to  a  deep  and  thorough 
union,  arising  from  their  experience  of  the  evil 
tendencies  of  their  own  system.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  best  in  very  many  cases  not 
to  overdrive  matters  {festina  lenti  is  a  capital 
maxim) ;  but  while  we  do  our  duty  wisely  and 
temperately,  to  leave  the  times  and  seasons  to 
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Him  who,  when  He  seei  fit,  can  ^  bow  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  at  the  heart  of  one 
man/'  The  reunion  of  the  Wedejani  would 
be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  we  may  bless  Ood  that  things  leem  to 
work  towards  it ;  but  we  shall,  perhaps,  act 
most  wisely  not  to  precipitate  or  interfere  with 
their  working.  There  ii  a  great  deal  of  old 
leaven  to  be  purged  out  befoie  true  peace  can 
be  attained,— and  it  would  seem  that  this  can 
only  be  done  through  a  protracted  and  strictly 
providential  process,  in  which  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  our  eagerly  stirring  the  mass 
would  accelerate  or  retard  the  object.  Mean- 
while, our  position  being  strictly  cogniBafale 
and  defined,  but  that  of  the  Wesleyans  fluo 
tuating  and  uncertain,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
compromise  would  be  only  introducing  instar 
bility  among  ourselves ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  Church  should  not  come  down  one 
step  to  meet  them, — ^not  leave  the  rock  to  get 
upon  the  shifting  sands, — but  encourage  every 
step  the  Wesleyans  may  take  towards  the 
Church.    By  conoesrions  we  could  easQj  at* 
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tach  many  of  them,  I  dare  say,  to  the  existing 
body  composing  the  Church  for  the  time  being  ; 
but  that  is  not  our  object.  We  wish  to  attach 
them  to  fixed  Church  principlesj  which  is  a  very 
di£Perent  matter,  and  requires  a  very  different 
process,— and,  I  suppose^  much  less  of  human, 
and  much  more  of  Divine  agency.'  Such," 
said  Reginald,  *^  are  our  dear  friend's  views; 
and,  doubtless,  they  represent  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  most  excellent  ministers  of  our 
Church.'' 

Many  are  afraid,**  said  Doctor  Hookwell, 

of  what  Wesle/s  friend,   Alexander  Knox, 
called,  ^  the  animality  of  methodism.'  ^ 

**  A  statesman  of  the  present  day,"  observed 
Stapylton,  **  shows  the  Methodists  no  quarter ;  * 
he  does  not  speak  in  the  kind  and  liberal 
manner  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
this  day ;  for  he  has  deliberately  written  in 
such  disparaging  terms  as  these :  ^  Could,' 
he  writes,*  *  the  Methodists  be  invested,  indeed, 
by  some  revolution,  with  the  absolute  power 

*  Lord  John  Russell. 
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up  their  livelihood  unless  you  make  other  pro- 
vision for  them  ?^ 

**  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,**  said  Regi- 
nald, ^of  the  plan  our  friend  has  in  his  mind, 
of  employing  a  body  of  helping  preachers 
under  the  immediate  sanction  and  responsibi- 
lity of  the  Church." 

"  What  !  lay  preachers  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Holmes. 

*•  No,*  replied  Reginald,  "  it  is  an  exten- 
sion or  revision  in  the  office  of  deacon,  I 
believe;  but,  perhaps,  Doctor  Hookwell  will 
kindly  state  his  plan."" 

The  Doctor,  however,  begged  to  be  excused, 
for  he  had  not  done  other  than  suggest  a  bare 
outline;  and  it  required  much  thought  and 
investigation  before  it  could  be  brought  to 
maturity*  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  very  different  system  to 
that  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  acknow- 
ledges various  orders  and  bodies  of  men;— 
bodies  over  which  she  finds  it  difficidt  often- 
times to  exercise  any  control." 

I  have  given  an  attentive  hearing  to  your 
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discussion,*'   said   Sir  John,   *'and,   after  all, 
i  much   appears  to  me  to   hang   upon  the  im- 

!  portant   question,    Whether  John  Wesley  Am- 

self  would  have  acted  in  this  present  time  as 

he  did  in  former  days  ?     If  any  one  says  that 

I  he  would,  they  must  prove  that  the  Church 

and  dissent  (for  both  are  included  by  the 
apologists  of  Wesley)  are  as  inactive  now  as 
they  were  then ;  that  there  is  no  increased 
energy,  no  effort  for  Church  extension,  no 
deeper  spirit  of  piety  pervading  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  any  say  that  he  would  not  do 
as  he  did,  then  it  is  plain  that  there  was 
only  a  temporary  necessity  for  his  exer- 
tions of  irregular  ministration,  and  with  the 
cessation  of  that  temporary  necessity,  the 
irregularities  complained  of  might  surely  be 
brought  to  a  gradual  termination.  I  think, 
that  much  turns  upon  this  question,  and 
those  who  admire  and  r^ard  Wesley,  ought 
to  ponder  it  in  their  minds  deeply  and 
thoughtfully." 

'*  Surely,"    observed    Reginald,   "  Wesley 
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would  have  had  a  sufficiently  ample  field  for 
exertion  in  any  of  our  large  towns ;  take  our 
friend's  position  at  Leeds,  for  instance.**^ 

*^  Or  take  a  parish  in  London/'  observed  the 
Doctor,  "  where  twenty  Wesleys  could  not 
adequately  perform  the  work." 

^^Then,"  replied  Sir  John,  "I  think  my 
^ugg^tion  ought  to  be  carried,  as  we  say  in 
Parliamentary  phrase ;  and  I  now  move  that 
this  house  do  adjourn*^ 

The  little  party  broke  up ;  the  best  feeling 
towards  the  Wesleyans  having  pervaded  their 
debate.  Indeed,  this  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  Reginald,  for  he  took  much  interest  in 
many  of  them  whom  he  personally  knew.  On 
one  occasion,  a  very  ignorant  Wesleyan  told 
him  that  ^*  the  apostles  went  to  heaven  Mrith- 
out  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,*^  on  which  he 
answered,  that  ^the  apostles  also  went  to 
heaven  without  'Wesley's  Hymns;'  but  be- 
cause neither  were  in  existence  in  those  days^ 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used 
now." 

The  man  saw  his  mistake,  and  never  hazard- 
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ed  another  expression  against  the  Church  in! 
Reginald's  hearing.  O  !  that  all  would  uke  I 
-Wesley's  advice :  '  Let  this  be  well  observed :  '■ 
1  fear,  when  the  Methodists  leave  the  Church,  I 
God  will  leave  them.* " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 

Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  hound, 

Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground, 

Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow. 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  doe !  Wordsworth. 

To  choose  the  language  of  antiquity,  with  which  to 
address  Ood  for  all  spiritual  hlessings,  is  to  adopt  the 
guidance  of  antiquity  in  the  most  essential  way  !  —  Alix- 
ANDBR  Knox  to  Bishop  Jkbb,  Vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

We  vrill  engage  to  prove  that  the  fiumers  do  not  pay 
the  tithes.  This  charge,  like  the  poor*s  rate,  forms  part  of 
the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  is  paid  either  hy  the  consumer 
or  hy  the  landlord,  through  a  lower  recent  of  ren/.— £r- 
ammery  July,  1841. 


Thb  day  at  length  arrived  —  the  happy  day 
that  saw  Emily  betrothed  at  the  sacred  altar 
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to  Ix>rd  Temple.  Since  the  death  of  Ladj 
Annitagei  the  family  had  lived  ao  retired,  that 
no  announcement  of  a  marriage  in  high  life  of 
a  youthful  lord  to  the  beautiful  and  aooom- 
plished  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  had 
appeared  to  excite  the  conjecturea  of  the  faih- 
ionable  world. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  —  when  a  sum- 
mons was  sent  to  request  Doctor  Hookwell  to 
oiRciate.  A  train  of  carriages  set  out  for  the 
village  church  ;  Sir  John  preferring  to  ride  on 
horseback,  of  course  accompanied  by  a  joyous 
troop  of  tenantry  and  rustic  peasantry.  On 
alighting  near  the  church,  Emily  and  her 
bridesmaids  walked  through  a  long  avenue  of 
the  country-people.  In  lieu  of  a  bonnet,  a 
large  white  veil  was  gracefully  thrown  over  the 
head  and  face  of  the  bride.  The  pathway  wai 
strewed  with  flowers  —  the  porch  arched  with 
laurel  boughs  —  a  white  and  red  flag  streamed 
from  the  old  weathercock  —  and  everythinj 
was  done  that  rustic  affection  could  prompt  th 
simple  ingenuity  of  the  peasantry  to  peiform 
The  church  was  crowded  in  evcrj  part — am 
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when  the  aged  baronet  stepped  forward  to  give 
away  his  daughter,  Cecile  shrouded  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  turned  away  to  weep. 
Poor  girl !  she  will  be  alone,  if  with  such  a 
father  it  were  possible  to  feel  a  moment's  lone* 
liness! 

On  the  return  of  the  wedding-party,  shouts 
rent  the  air,  and  mothers  anxiously  lifted  their 
children  on  high,  that  they  might  hereafter  say 
that  they  had  looked  on  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride.  Sir  John  rode  through  the  ranks, 
answering  the  bard's  description. 


"  We  yet  may  sec  the  old  man  in  the  morning 
Lusty  as  health,  eome  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chace,  as  if  he  meant 
To  overtake  time,  and  hring  hack  youth  again. 


N 


Now  that  we  are  taking  leave  of  this  excel- 
lent man,  let  us  pause  awhile  on  a  few  points 
in  his  character.  He  was  a  churchman  on 
principle,  for  he  felt  that  the  Church  was 
adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  British  feeling 
and  British  taste.  He  saw  that  she  must  be 
Catholic,  or  why  should  she  say  that  before  all 
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without  money  and  without  price.  *  But  how 
is  this?'  a  hundred  voices  will  exclaim.  And 
first  of  all,  the  tenant  will  say,  *  Do  not  I 
call  on  the  parson,  or  on  the  parson^s  agent, 
and  pay  so  much  every  year  in  hard  cash 
out  of  my  own  pocket  ?  Do  not  I  labour  to 
earn  the  money  first,  and  then  pay  a  certain 
portion  of  this,  my  own  money,  as  tithe?' 
No,  my  good  friend,  you  do  no  such  thing. 
You  do  indeed  call  on  the  parson,  or  on  the 
parson^s  agent,  and  you  do  pay  money  to  him ; 
but  this  money  is  not  out  of  your  own  pocket, 
and  is  not  your  own.  First,  it  never  was 
your  own.  *  How  so?'  asks  the  farmer.  Be- 
cause it  did  not  belong  to  any  tenant  before 
you  ;  it  never  was  the  tenant's  money,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  yours,  since  you  but 
succeed  to  the  position  of  your  predecessor. 
In  the  second  place,  money  that  was  never 
yours  can  never  be  said  to  come  out  of  your 
pocket.  It  is  clearly  not  your  own,  for  if  you 
withheld  it,  you  could  be  sued  at  law,  when  if 
it  were  your  own,  you  could  have  done  what 
you  liked  with  it.      *  Well,   then,'   asks   the 

VOL.  IIL  Q 
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farmer,  ^  whose  money  is  it,  for  I  pfty  it  ?^  It 
is  money  left  as  a  legacy  by  some  pious  donor, 
or  publicly  ordered  by  the  state  to  be  paid; 
and  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  gives  the  parson 
j  a  better  title  to  its  payment  than  any  noble- 

man has  to  his  estate,  or  any  farmer  can  posn- 
bly  have  to  his  lease.  Wbat  is  a  lease  of  a 
hundred  years  when  compared  with  a  title  of 
several  centuries  ?  To  make  the  matter  more 
familiar,  tithe  may  be  explained  in  tfab  way: 
Suppose  a  Christian,  some  fifty  years  ago,  or- 
dered in  his  will  that  a  certain  sura  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  rents  of  his  landed  estate  to  a 
county  hospital ;  and  suppose  that  the  hmdlofd 
of  those  estates  desired  the  tenants  (instead  of 
bringing  that  bequeathed  sum  to  him  for  his 
own  use)  to  hand  it  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
hospital,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor. 
Such  tenants  would  be  rogues  if  they  did  not 
faithfully  pay  the  money  ;  but  still  diey  ooukl 
never  say  that  they  were  paying  it  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  It  is  true  that  their  labour  has 
earned  the  money  from  the  land,  it  is  true 
that  it  passes  through  their  hand% — but  this  is 
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all :  it  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  their  own ; 
therefore  they  cannot  be  said  to  pay  it  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Sach  is  tithe.  The  tenant 
is  only  entrusted  to  pay  a  sum  that  never  was 
his  own  to  the  account  of  the  clergyman,  and 
from  him  the  clergyman  receives  no  kind  of 
gift  or  reward. 

**  The  money  never  will  be  his  own,  under 
any  circumstances.  For  suppose  the  county  ' 
hospital  was  destroyed  by  time,  and  could  not 
be  rebuilt,  in  short,  ceased  altogether  as  a 
charity; — would  the  tenant  then  claim  the 
annual  donation  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  over  for  its  support?  No> — the 
landlord  has  the  first  claim.  The  land  is  his, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  all  legal  payments  arising 
out  of  it.  And  this  leads  me  to  notice  the 
claim  of  landlords.  Do  they  pay  tithe  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  or  send,  through  the  tenant, 
their  own  money  to  the  parson  ?  No,  they  do 
not  For,  as  in  the  tenant^s  case,  the  sum  is 
not  their  own.  Tithes  do  not  touch  even  the 
landlord  in  the  least ; — they  never  were  his, — 
they  form  no  part  of  his  estate.     He  has  no 
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more  reasoD  to  compUin  oo  tbb  besd  than  the 
possessor  of  a  moiety  of  an  estate  has  to  com- 
plain that  the  legal  owner  of  the  other  half 
withholds  it  from  him.  The  law  wfll  not  allow 
him  to  call  tithe  his  property,  and  he  can  make 
no  payment  of  his  own,  but  out  of  his  own 
t\Ntate.  He  can  onlv  be  a  monied  benefactor  to 
the  Church  in  proportion  as  he  gives  other 
sums  than  tithe  to  its  support  or  extension. 

But  could  not  the  landlord  (a  covetous  man 
may  say)  by  rousing  the  country  to  revolution, 
rid  himself   of  the  burden  of  tithes?      This 
seems    impossible.     If  the  revolution   was    a 
bloody  one,  all  property  would  most  probably 
be  insecure.     The  man  of  ten  thousand  acres 
and  the  man  of  one  hundred  acres  would  most 
likely  end  in  calling  no  possession  their  own. 
And  if  it  was  a  bloodless  revolution,  such  would 
\ye  the  harshness  and  tyranny  exercised  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  that  the  country  would  be 
without  law,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty.     But,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  bow  could  it  be  desi- 
rable? and  how  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  any  man  ?  The  landlord,  as  a  layman,  might 
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spend  all  his  property  in  foreign  countries, 
whereas  the  clergymah  is  bound  to  be  resident 
in  his  own ;  and  spend  a  good  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  landlord 
as  a  layman  might  spend  it  in  gambling,  racing, 
hunting,  and  a  hundred  other  undesirable  ways. 
Or,  suppose  he  spent  it  in  a  social  and  ra- 
tional manner,  in  entertaining  friends,  in  be* 
coming  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  a  large 
library,  and  the  indulgence  of  literary  taste, 
and  love  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  yet,  could  this  be 
compared  with  the  usefulness  of  a  fortune  spent 
in  preaching  the  Gospel,  instructing  youth,  and 
aiding  the  poor,  8cc.? 

An  objection  may  still  possibly  be  made,  tbat 
the  payment  of  tithes  raises  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  thus  presses  on  the  consumer  ?  No 
such  thing ;  for  if  tithe  was  no  longer  paid  to 
the  clergyman,  it  would  be  paid  to  the  land- 
lord  under  the  name  of  rent:  therefore,  the 
payment   would    be   just    the    same,    though 

under  a  different  name. 

'^  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet/' 
Indeed,  it   would  be  quite  certain   that  a 
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higher  payment  would  be  made  to  die  landksd, 
because  it  is  well  known  (aa  piored  bj  tbe 
Tithe  Commiadonen)  that  the  dcrgyman  does 
not  receive,  on  an  aTcragc^  anything  equal  to 
his  due;  and  where  is  the  lay-laBdloid  that 
I  would  not  exact  from  the  tenant  e?cry  pound 

1  of  his  right?    Thus,  but  for  tbe  tithe,  the 

price  of  provisions  would  be  gcnenlly  dearer. 

It  is  better,  then,  for  the  tenant,  that  tidie 
should  stand  in  the  plaoe  of  rent  It  is  aure- 
ly  better  that  the  money  should  be  spent  in  the 
parish  where  it  is  raised,  among  tbe  fiumers 
and  tradesmen,  than  out  of  the  parish.  But  there 
are  tenants  who  actually  suppoae  that  if  tithe 
was  done  away  with,  their  present  payments  of 
it  would  go  into  thdr  own  pockets  I  This  all 
arises  from  the  one  fallacy  of  eonsidering  tithe 
as  a  payment  of  their  own.  No  rational  Csr* 
mer  can  suppose  such  a  thing.  And^  let  the 
tenant  see  if  he  would  do  any  better  on  a  tithe- 
free  farm,  or  in  a  tithe-free  parish.  In  some 
parishes  the  clergyman  ho  a  fiuvi  in  lieu  of 
tithe,  and  not  one  farthing  is  paid;  and  yet 
none  of  the  dweilov  in  that  pariah  are  doing 
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better  (if  so  well)  than  their  neighbours  who  pay 
tithe.     One  half  of  the  lands  of  Great  Britain 
are  tithe-free^  and  of  course  it  is  found  that  the 
rent  of  tithe-free  land  is  always  higher  than 
that  of  tithe-bearing  land.     One  fourth  part  of 
the  tithes  of  England  and  Wales  are  impropri- 
ate, that  isy  are  in  the  hands  of  lay-landlords, 
and  have  been  regarded  as  private  property  since 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth.     Here,  then,  are  visible  facts,  by  which 
any  man  may  see  where  tithe  would  go  to  if  it 
was  taken  from  the  Church.   To  whatever  pur- 
pose it  was  applied,  it  would  be  exacted  with 
strictness,  and  people  would  be  left  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  that  religion  which  is  now  paid 
for  without  troubling  their  pockets,  —  paid  by 
the  liberality  and  piety  of  their  ancestors. 

The  above  are  Sir  John's  plain  and  concise 
opinions  on  tithe,—  tithe  which  is  a  burden  on 
no  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  burden  on 
land.*     The  good  baronet  always  spoke  out  on 

♦  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  the  Whig  and  Radical  politicians, 
(see  debate  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1842,)  seem  wholly  to  agree  with  the  views  of  Sir 
John  in  this  respect. 
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the  fide  of  the  poor,  and  he  eoosidlered  that  the 
paTiDeat  of  tithe  emphaticiJlj  made  the  Church 
of  En^iasd  the  poor  man^s  Church.  The  poor 
Mre  alvavs  arouod  us  he  wodld  smT,  misenr  is 
^  err  ni^h  !  \Vhe«  we  are  eojoring  ease,  what 
thousands  are  in  afflictioo!  When  we  haTe 
plentv,  what  thousands  are  the  Tictims  of 
witni  !  When  we  are  reading  good  books,  and 
encraged  in  pious  society,  what  thousands  have 
not  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  or  religious 
lno« ledge!  There  is  no  situation  in  which 
iiiftress  and  ignorance  in  some  Ibrm  or  degree, 
may  m^t  be  found,  and  a  weU-disposed  mind 
can  novht-ne  be  without  <^portunities  of  exer^ 
cising  one  of  the  most  important  rirtues^  and 
of  t3>ting  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  of  our  hu- 
man condition.  MoreoTer,  sorrow  and  pain 
may  come  upon  all,  upon  prince  and  pensant 
alike,  and  then  it  may  be  sweet  to  think  that 
our  lives  have  not  been  passed  in  the  mere  in- 
dulgence of  sentiments  and  fedingSi  howerer 
pure  and  sublime,  but  in  active  and  strenuous 
exertions,  and  in  frequent  renunciations  of  per- 
M">nal  comforts. 
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Doctor  Hookwell  loved  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  because  it  was  in  truth  an 
ancient,  Catholic,  and  apostolic  Church,  but 
because  also  of  its  liberality  and  kindness.  A 
national  Church,  he  would  often  say,  should  be 
established  on  broad  and  liberal,  yet  well- 
defined  grounds ;  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  drawn  up  by  truly 
pious  hearts  and  learned  heads  in  troublous 
times,  are  based  on  broader  principles  than 
any  articles  of  any  sectarian  society,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  can  exhibit.  For  in- 
stance, one  sect  will  decry  infant  baptism,  and 
allow  only  of  baptism  by  the  immersion  of 
adults.  But,  how  narrow  is  this  when  com- 
pared with  the  liberty  of  the. Church,  for  the 
Church  allows  both  infant  and  adult  baptism, 
either  by  immersion  or  sprinkling  !  Surely,  in 
this  instance,  the  Church  stands  forth  in 
greater  breadth  and  benevolence  of  character 
than  the  sect  I  Again,  as  regards  the  disputed 
question  of  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
the  Church  takes  a  middle  path ;  and  she  can 
offer  her  right  arm  to  the  Calvinist,  and   her 
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left  aim  to  the  Arminian;  and  both,  if  not 
in  extremes,  may  fight  manfully  under  her 
banner  against  the  outward  &e^  without  eren 
turning  the  sword-point  upon  one  another. 
Again,  on  the  subject  of  established  or  Tolun- 
tary  support,  the  Churdi  gives  aasple  coun- 
tenance to  both  in  her  anxiety  to  spread  the 
word  of  Ood.  She  knows  that  it  is  scriptural 
to  seek  support  from  the  state,  and  scrip- 
I  tural  also  to  court  voluntary  aid.     She  rests 

much  upon  endowments  which  came  to  her 
through  this  last  channel;  and  she  now  re- 
ceiveS)  year  by  year,  from  the  same  aource, 
gifts  and  offerings  far  exceeding  those  received 
by  any  dissenting  body. 

Another  link  of  aflection  (the  Doctor  would 
also  say,)  that  binds  my  inmost  aonl  to  the 
Church  of  England,  is  derived  ftom  her  incom- 
parable liturgy.  This  I  must  account  to  be 
the  richest  treasure  a  Christian  can  possess, 
next  to  that  unspeakable  one^  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  one  best  adapted,  under  the 
Divine  blessings  to  support  and  lieed  the  inte- 
rior life  of  the  soul,  and  encoarage  her  to 
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anticipate  heaven  itself.  While  other  modes 
and  substances  of  prayer  may  attract  awhile 
by  their  energy,  yet  they  repel  by  their  cru- 
dity, when  the  heart  becomes  mellowed  by 
genuine  piety,  and  thus  they  fail  to  ensure  the 
lasting  attachment  of  admirers,  for  that  only 
which  is  stable  can  command  stability  of  af- 
fection. But  our  devotional  liturgy,  so  match- 
less in  purity,  in  doctrinal  consistency,  through 
vitality,  and  comprehensiveness  of  request,  in- 
vites all  its  children  (old  and  young)  to  drink 
in  the  fullest  spirit  of  enlarged  charity ;  and 
never,  to  the  last  moment  of  the  longest  life, 
does  it  lose  hold  of  its  power  to  move  the 
souls  of  its  votaries  to  the  most  delightful 
aspirations  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy,  as  testi- 
fied on  the  death-beds  of  multitudes  who  have 
long  and  constantly  worshipped  the  Almighty, 
through  its  language,  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. No  composition  has  ever  been  so  ad- 
mired, loved,  and  lauded  both  by  churchmen 
and  dissenters. 

And  then  the  Doctor  would  happily  illus- 
trate   his    own    opinion    of  the    liturgy    by 
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the  testimony  borne  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  by  Bishop  Hobart, 
in  America,*  and  Bishop  Wilson  (of  Calcutta^) 
in  India,  as  also  by  numerous  enlightened 
missionaries. 

Well  does  Charles  Bridges  writer  "  No 
uninspired  service  contains  so  much  mind  or 
spirituality  as  the  liturgy  ;**  and,  indeed,  in 
many  a  home,  and  in  many  a  heart,  there 
would  be  an  aching  void  no  substitute  could 
supply  if  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  banished  as  an  instructor  and  a 
spiritual  helper  to  heavenly  hope  and  joy  ! 

'•'  Such  ifi  the  patli  of  thy  calm  lituigy, 
AiH'ioiit  of  mothers  !    In  parental  Iotc, 
I>uily  unwinding  from  thine  annual  maze 
Tn'usuri's  that  wux  not  old,  whence  still  may  grow 

Frtsh  udomtion." 

Of  Reginald's  conversion  to  sound  and  sa- 
cred principles  we  have  seen  much,  and  our  dear 
friend,  Alfred  Churton  must  also  be  classed  as 
a  convert.  Lord  Temple  might  be  truly  de- 
signated as  a  spiritual  pupil  of  Doctor  Hook- 

♦  Hisliop  Hobart's  Life,  pp.  363,  384. 
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welFs,  for  the  Doctor  had  been  the  enlightened 
Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  his  lordship  had  sat 
from  an  early  age.     His  natural  temperament 
would  certainly  have  disposed  him  to  embrace 
sound  Church    principles;  for    there   was   no 
love  of  tinsel  and  display  in  his  disposition,  but 
largeness  of  mind,  and  a  liking  for  whatever 
bore    marks    of    solidity   and   strength,   with 
veneration   for   the  pure  and  sublime,  and  a 
desire  for  that  gifted  repose  which  allows  the 
mind  to  hold  fast   the   wisdom  which  by  re- 
flection as  well  as  reading  it  has  been  enabled 
to  accumulate  and  arrange.     O  !  it  is  a  noble 
privilege  to  bear  about  with  us  a  mind    at- 
tached  to   the    least   troubled   and   the   most 
enduring  sentiments   and  institutions  of    our 
most  holy  and  happy  religion ;  and  methinks, 
the   serene   mind  is  often   stamped  upon  the 
countenance,  for  of  Lord  Temple  it  might  be 
aptly  said,  that  he  bore  a  look 

"  Composed 
Of  features  elegant :  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturbed  humanity  :  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue  : 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard." 

VOL.  IIL  R 
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Not  so,  poor  Mr.  Holmes;  for  there  was  a 
vulgar,  pompous,  bustling,  and  dictation  about 
him,  that  led  one  at  once  to  perceive  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  throw  away  the  import- 
ance with  which  the  holding  of  certain  doc- 
trines invested  him;  and  yet  Mr.  Holmes  was 
a  good,  harmless  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

King  Richard. — All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Quun, — True :  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny. 

Shakspearx. 

Conventicles  may  disappear ;  congregations  in  each  de- 
nomination may  fall  into  decay,  or  be  broken  up  ;  but  the 
conquests  which  the  National  Church  ought  chiefly  to  aim 
^t,  lie  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
unhappy  outcasts  who  grow  up  with  no  religion  at  all. 
The  wants  of  these  cannot  but  be  feelingly  remembered. 

Wordsworth. 

Destiny  is  a  word  that  enchains  thousands. 
The  learned  philosophers  of  old  could  not  un- 
derstand its  import^  the  religious  run  into  ex- 
treme and  marvellous  errors  when  they  descant 
on  election  and  predestination  as  connected 
with  it,  and  the  poor  blindly  and  absolutely 
believe  in  all  its  settled  decrees.     In  no  matter 

do  they  yield  a  more  rigid  submission  to  it 
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than  ia  the  article  of  death.  And  oh  !  what  m  i 
enigma  to  ub  all  is  that  same  subject  of  death  ! 
See  the  large  family  of  dear  and  hap{>y 
brothers  and  sisters  —  no  one  of  them  for 
whole  worlds  can  spare  the  other.  But,  die 
Ikey  must .' — a  very  little  lime,  and  the  ratire  i 
household  of  happy  faces  will  be  lying  in  the  ^ 
dust  I  How  will  th  y  die  'f  and  where  wiU  , 
they  die?  One  may  lie  long  on  the  bed  of 
death,  with  the  hectic  cheek  and  the  glared  eye^ 
a  loved  and  sacred  invalid  ;  the  burning  of  fever 
may  consume  another ;  and  another  may 
perish  suddenly  and  fearfully :  and  death 
may  enter  the  ancestral  hall,  or  summon  its 
victim  from  the  scene  of  fashion  and  pleasure, 
or  be  borne  on  an  Indian  breeze  or  a  northern 
blast.  But  die  they  must ! — each  one  must  be 
laid  out,  if  dying  in  a  Christian  land ;  the 
winding-sheet  must  be  prepared ;  there  must 
be  a  bearing  away  to  the  grave :  each  must  be 
left  alone  in  the  cold  and  damp  silence  of  the 
tomb,  there  to  feed  the  crawling  worm ;  thdr 
tongues  must  speak  no  more,  their  eyes  beam 
no  more,   their  hands  clasp  friends  no  more; 
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they  must  leave  their  dwellings  of  light  and 
warmth;  they  must  bid  farewell  to  the  world 
and  all  its  scenes ;  farewell  to  mirth  ;  to  pas- 
sion,  to  business,  and  to  pleasure,  farewell !  to 
all  and  each  a  dying  farewell ! — they  must  go 
down  to  the  grave  and  see  corruption  ! 

Let  us  address  all  mankind.  Look  on  the 
friend  that  is  near  to  you,  or  look  on  the  mere 
passer-by.  The  countenance  you  behold 
must  soon  be  blasted  by  the  angel  of  death ; 
the  whole  form  must  be  stripped  of 
its  flesh;  the  hands  you  look  upon  will  be 
pale  and  withered ;  the  eye  sink  colourless  in 
the  socket ;  all  must  become  loathsome  as  it 
has  become  lifeless  :  the  breath  of  God  is 
gone,  and  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return!  Are  you  a  father?  you  must 
die,  or  see  your  children  die.  Are  you  a  hus- 
band ?  you  must  die,  or  see  your  wife  die. 
Are  you  a  wife?  you  must  die,  or  see  your 
husband  die.  Are  you  children  ?  you  must 
die,  or  see  your  parents  die.  Are  you  a  bro- 
ther ?  you  must  die,  or  see  your  brothers  and 
sisters  die.     Are  you  bound   by   friendship's 
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tie  ?  you  must  die,  or  see  your  friends  die.  , 
This,ODeftth!  isthytriuraph.  Thusdostthou 
triumph  over  the  crown,  the  sword,  the  mitre; 
for  no  earthly  honour  and  dignity,  and  no  ' 
spiritual  blessing  and  privilege,  caa  close  the 
door  in  the  ghastly  face  of  Death  ! 

Tims  the  good  family  of  Swanbourne  Hall 
must  go  down  to  the  chambers  of  the  grare.  i 
Sir  John  must  die :  he  whom  his  children  have ' 
never  seen  to  fail  in  anything,  and  whom  they 
have  hence  clothed  with  more  than  mortal 
authority, — he  must  sink  amid  the  blessings  of 
the  poor,  and  his  memory  be  embalmed  by 
their  tears.  His  departure  will  seem  to  place 
all  persons  much  nearer  to  death,  and  yet  re- 
concile them  to  their  own  going  away  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  And  Reginald  must 
die ;  and  the  bright  and  sweet  features  of 
Cecile  and  Emily  be  traced  by  the  fingers  of 
cold  decay  I  Nor  can  Doctor  Hookwell  sur- 
vive the  decree  of  Providence :  he  whose  soul 
hath  wedded  wisdom, — who  lived  and  laboured 
for  the  love  of  good, — fearless,  and  scorning  all 
disguise  from   his  frank   heart, — beloved  by 
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troops  of  friends,  and  treating  the  envy  of  the 
few  as  the  aimless  arrow  that  may  pass  the  ear, 
— he  who  wept  in  pity  with  the  erring  ones, 
and  rejoiced  with  the  poor  and  wise, — he,  the 
good  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried,  who 
looked  on  all  with  mild  and  liberal  eye,  cloth- 
ing in  easy  words  his  inmost  thoughts,— ever 
longing  to  impart  the  sacred  knowledge  that 
sustained  himself, — 

"  Hence,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Will  be  conveyed." 

But,  before  the  end  come,  many  events  will 
occur  at  Swanboume  Hall.  What  if  the  law- 
ful heir  and  successor  of  Sir  John  should  re- 
turn a  spendthrift,  a  gambler,  and  an  infidel  ? 
what  if  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  vast  pro* 
perty,  debts  of  magnitude  should  have  been 
incurred  amid  the  gaieties  and  revelries  of 
military  life?  what  if  the  words  of  the  poet 
were  faithful  prophecy  ?  and 

*'  This  mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers, 
Walks,  pools,  and  arbours,  homestead,  hall 
Our  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all : 
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The  youiur  hor^c  must  forsake  his  nuiiger, 
An<l  k-am  to  clory  in  a  stimngcr  : 
Thr  hawk  fonret  his  perch  :  the  hoond 
IW  {lartiHl  fruiii  Ids  ancient  gnnmd : 
Tlif  blof^t  will  sweep  lu  all  awm]r — 
<>Tic  tiostilatiun.  one  decay  !" 

Yes :  a  desolation  affecting  all  their  pursuits, 
their  sympathies,  and  their  regards ! 

••  *  An«i  t'ven  tliis  creature!'  whidi  words  sayioir, 
Hf  p4>inti*d  to  a  lovely  doe, 
A  tVw  $teps  distant,  feeding,  straying  : 
Fair  creutnn-,  and  more  white  than  snow  ! 
Kun  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 
Rciuni.  and  to  her  murmuring  floods, 
And  U*  in  heart  and  mul  the  same 
Siie  wx-i  U^fore  she  hither  came ; 
Ere  ^he  liad  learned  to  love  us  all, 
Herself  Ulove«i  in  Rylstone  HalJ." 

Oh,  what  a  reverse,  what  a  dire  misfbrtime 
would  this  be  !  And  how  would  they  bear  it? 
How  could  such  a  tragedy  be  bome?  They 
would  bear  it  as  persons  who  have  learned  and 
practisini  in  part  the  doctrines  of  humility  and 
self-denial,  and  who  are  prepared  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  lesson  ;  they  would  bear  it  as  per- 
sons who   have   been   before  acquainted  with 
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grief,  and  by  sorrow  been  led  to  look  upward 
above  the  changing  tumult  of  this  dark  estate ; 
they  would  bear  it  like  persons  in  whose 
hearts  the  gentle  whisperer  saith, 

"  Be  strong,  be  worthy  of  the  grace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place : 
A  soul  lyforct  ofwrrowt  high 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity. 

Oh  yes  !  the  one  thing  difficult  to  bear 
would  be  the  change  and  sorrow  that  would 
overcloud  the  circumstances  of  others.  It 
would  confound  the  understanding  of  the  poor, 
and  be  a  sore  chastisement  and  trial  on  their 
confiding  hearts.  Reginald  would  continue 
wrapt  in  spiritual  exertions  for  the  welfare  of 
souls*  Poor  Cecile  and  Emily  would,  in  a 
mixed  spirit  of  melancholy  and  cheerful  resig- 
nation, depart  from  the  ancestral  Hall,  and  its 
look  of  bygone  centuries;  they  would  leave 
its  noble  terraces,  its  fine  park,  and  its  upland 
hills;  they  would  consent  to  see  no  more  its 
gay  parterres,  its  sweet,  open,  sunny  lawns, 
with  their  statues  and  miniature  temples,  and 
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the  hned  stone  pyniinidt,  and  the  fountainsi 
and  huge  bears ;  and  tbej  would  part  with 
the  gentle  deer  that  hath  fed  from  the  hand : 
but  to  part  from  Doctor  Hookwell,  to  take 
farewell  of  the  poor,  and  to  be  sewered  from 
a  station  and  opportunity  of  doing  real  good 
in  the  service  of  humanity, —  this  would  break 
them  down  indeed,  this  would  wouod  more 
deeply  the  stricken  heart,  and  call  for  reugoa- 
tion,  more  than  of  mortal  gift,  to  confirm  the 
soul. 

These  are  gloomy  forebodings,  and  most 
likely  never  to  be  realised.  Colonel  Annitage 
will  return  home  (who  dare  deny  it?)  a  brave 
soldier,  a  true  patriot,  a  dutiful  son,  a  loving 
hroiher,  and  a  ^rood  man.  He  will  have  in- 
fluence, from  his  knowledge  and  his  manner, 
liver  rhilip  Stapylton ;  and  the  latter,  refused 
awhile  by  Cecilo,  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
i-wfclly  calling  her  his  bride — his  wife  I  Regi- 
nald ninst  return,  well  recruited,  to  his  parish  ; 
and  his  curate  wilt  receive  orders  to  move  to 
Pen>cel!wcx)d.  Poor  Alfred  Cburton  !  poor, 
poor  Alfred  !  he  will  be  restored  ; 
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"  For  innocence  is  strong, 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven/' 

will  work  most  beneficially  in  his  favour ;  and 
great,  surpassing  great,  will  be  the  joy  of  that 
little  endeared  flock  at  Penscellwood,  when  they 
can  speak  to  their  pastor,  and  he  to  them,  on 
even  the  very  commonest  topics  of  our  human 
life !  Oh  yes !  indeed,  a  nod  of  recognition 
and  remembrance  will  go  further  than  the 
longest  speech  of  other  less  valued,  less  be- 
loved men.  .  They  always  could  bear  his  re- 
proofs, because  there  was  love  toward  them 
in  his  heart : — what  now  would  they  give  for 
those  humbly  administered  reproofs  again ! 
Godly  simplicity  was  the  alchemy  that  con- 
verted the  hearts  of  all  men  purely  to  love 
and  to  reverence  him ;  and  the  Giver  of  that 
inestimable  Christian  virtue  will  grant  him  an 
inestimable  reward. 

And  oh  !  that  we  may  always  see  this  per- 
vading the  whole  body  of  the  Church  !  Who 
can  persecute  or  ridicule  a  simple-minded,  gen- 
tle, pious  Christian,  without  drawing  on  him- 
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»clf  a  large  reproach  ?  Bleued  Churdi !  thou 
art,  indeed,  a  Uesaed  Church ;  and  *e  Bhould 
daily  thank  the  Creator  of  thee  tor  our  peace 
and  settledness  which  we  enjoy  ■>  aons  and 
daugliters  beneath  the  banner  erf'  maternal  love 
and  care,  ever  waving  over  our  year*,  our 
months  our  weeks,  our  days,  our  hours,  and 
our  minutes  !  Well  does  the  benendent  poet, 
thv  happy  and  revered  Wordaworth,  aay,  that 
in  the  haptismal  service  of  the  Church, 

"  Hijih  as  the  thought  of  man 


And  oh  that  baptismal  virtue,  dependent  on 
tiaptismal  grace,  may  ever  be  the  epistle  and 
mark  of  the-  Church  of  England !  The  Church 
i<t  rametl  for  moderation,  as  saith  a  noble 
divine:  *' We  presume  not  to  censure  others  to 
be  out  of  tlie  pale  of  the  Church,  but  leave 
them  to  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master. 
Wi' damn  none  for  dissenting  from  us:  we  do 
ii<>t  separate  uurnelves  from  other  Churches, 
uidcfis  they  chase  us  away  with  their  censures, 
but  only  from  their  errors.  For  dear  inani- 
feslalioii  of  tliis,  observe  the  thirtieth  canon 
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of  our  Church.  ^  It  was  so  far  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and 
reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Oermany,  or  any  such  like  churches,  in  all 
things  which  they  held  and  practised,  &c., 
that  it  only  departed  from  them  in  those  par- 
ticular points  wherein  they  were  fallen  both 
from  themselves  in  their  ancient  integrity,  and 
from  the  apostolical  Churches,  which  were 
their  first  founders.^  So  moderate  are  we  to* 
wards  all  Christians,  whether  foreigners,  or 
domestics,  whether  whole  Churches  or  single 
persons." 

The  Church  of  England  is  liberal,  as  the 
same  writer  hath  again  said :  *^  He  could  not 
endure  to  see  some  men  enslave  their  judg- 
ment to  a  person  or  a  party,  that  cry  up 
nothing  more  than  Christian  liberty.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  widen 
her  basis,  and  make  her  Articles  as  charitable 
and  comprehensive  as  she  could,  that  those 
nicer  accuracies,  that  divide  the  greatest  wits 
of  the  world,  might  not  be  made  the  cha- 
racteristics of  reformation,   and  give  occasion 
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to  one  party  to  excommunicate  and  censure 
another.  Thus  he  saw  the  Church  of  England 
constituted  :  both  Calvinittt  and  Anninians 
subscribing  the  same  propotitionsy  and  walk- 
ing to  the  house  of  God  as  friends.**  Oh  ! 
indeed,  where  there  is  little  charity,  there  is 
as  little  faith  ;  albeit  men  will  call  themselves 
*'  true  believers,*^  and  yet  speak  against  those 
who  do  not  square  in  vnth  their  notional  re- 
finements. Old  John  Chrysostom  says  well, 
that  by  unity  we  are  safe  from  the  devil ;  but, 
if  he  can  once  make  a  beginning  of  division, 
he  has  need  of  nothing  else :  **  If  he  once  get 
that  (this  beghining),  he  himsdf  openeth  all 
things  wide  unto  himself.  As  soon  as  that 
is  done,  he  openeth  our  ears  unto  slanders; 
and  look  !  those  who  report  falsest,  are  most 
credited ;  for  they  have  enmity  to  decide  the  mat^ 
ter^  and  not  truth  to  judge  it.  And  as,  where 
there  is  friendship,  even  those  harms  that  are 
true,  seem  to  be  false;  so  also,  where  there 
is  enmity,  even  those  that  are  false^  ^eem  to 
he  true.  The  mind  is  altered,  the  judgment'*s 
seat  is  diverse,  not  bearing  uprightly,  but  with 
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great  partiality  and  indination  one  way.^ 
How  strange  that  dissenters  cannot  view  mat- 
ters with  an  impartial  eye;  and  while  they 
can  discern  the  evil  of  schism  in  the  bud, — for 
who  are  less  tolerant  of  separation  than  dis- 
senters when  it  enters  their  own  congregations? 
— yet  they  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  confess 
the  evil  of  schism  when  in  its  full  fruit, 
as  they  themselves  are  victims  of  it !  And 
while  they  are  grudging  the  Church  those  rates 
so  necessary  for  its  edificial  security, —  rates 
which  press  in  almost  ridiculous  lightness  upon 
them, — and  their  opposition  is  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  dishonesty  and  turbulence; 
the  Church  shows  her  liberality  in  not  op- 
posing the  public  grants  of  money,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  (and  this  likely  to 
be  increased,)  which  they  annually  enjoy. 

Moreover,  the  Church  is  love  :  she  bears 
love  on  her  bosom  for  all  the  sons  of  men.  Her 
whole  liturgy  breathes  love,  and  even  her  con- 
troversial labours  are  undertaken  with  one  object 
in  view, — the  peac6  and  salvation,  in  pure  love. 
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ably  and  purely  advanced  in  the  estimation  of 
Christians,  and«  most  of  all,  there  will  be 
added  unto  the  Church  daily,  as  in  primitive 
times,  such  as  shall  be  saved.  And  thus  will 
the  dignity  and  moral  worth  of  the  nation  be 
promoted  in  proportion  as  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  happiness  of  the  people  is  increased ; 
and  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  popular  out* 
break  and  confusion  be  annihilated  in  the  same 
ratio  that  ungodliness  is  removed.  All  that 
the  people  desire  is,  simply  to  be  cared  for; 
and  those  will  always  be  kindly  welcomed  who 
go  among  them  to  counsel,  to  mourn  with,  and 
to  refine :  but,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  people 
will  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  who  will  ap- 
peal, as  necessary  to  their  own  support  and 
influence,  to  those  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  genuine  and  vital  Christianity,  peace* 
fully  administered,  would  in  due  course  al« 
lay.  To  carry  out  a  proper  plan  in  this 
degree  of  going  freely  among  the  people, 
and  inducing  them  to  seek  and  love  the  kindly 
and  disinterested  instruction  of  the  Church, 
the   stafl*  of   the    Church    must    be    increas- 
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ed ;  for  vast  populations  have  ariEen  irh«v 
not  long  ago  there  were  but  few  inhabitants, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  their  localities. 
And  thus  will  Churcl  extension  expand  the 
love  of  the  Church  as  exhibited  in  noiDisteria] 
labours  of  love ;  or  o  will  hinder  the  march 

of  love  Now  alrei  i  is  the  blessed  balm, 
the  wisdom,  the  trai  [uil  instruction  of  the 
Church  advancing  far  more  than  of  late  years 
it  has  advanced;  and  a  glory  is  spreading libe 
an  illumined  halo  over  the  toils  of  the  Church 
militant  on  the  earth — the  precious  seed-time  of 
that  triumphant  gathering  of  the  harvest  ioto 
the  gamer  of  heaven.  "  1  am  sure  the  Church 
of  England,"  writes  a  distinguished  layman, 
"  as  a  public  exfaibitioo  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, is  at  this  day  matchless  id  point  of 
purity,  consistency,  and  substantial  vitality. 
I  am  certain,  that  to  drink  in  its  full  spirit,  is 
to  possess  such  unmixed  excellence  as  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  on  earth."  This  is' not 
flattery ;  it  was  spoken  by  a  man  who  would 
not  flatter :  and  when  the  perfect  entablature 
of  the  Church's  faith  is  demonstrated  in  corre- 
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spending  practice,  then  this  truth  is  felt,  not 
by  one  mind  only,  but  by  the  national  heart. 
A  great '  nation,  says  the  conqueror,  cannot 
carry  on  a  little  war ;  much  less  can  a  Catholic 
Church  be  without  much  love:  and  among 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  must  she 
go  fearlessly  and  lovingly,  both  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  without  one  stain  of  blood  and 
shame  on  the  shining  weapons  that  she  will 
wield. 

In  these  words  Doctor  Hook  well's  success 
may  seem  to  be  portrayed ;  and  such  is  the 
fact.  A  large  mind  and  loving  heart  must 
carry  all  before  them :  not  as  furious  and 
heated  men  lead  on  a  blind  and  ignorant  multi- 
tude to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  good  and  just; 
but  as  a  calm  great  man  sways  the  excellent  hu* 
manities  and  abilities  of  our  nature,  and  points 
out  in  godly  simplicity  the  present  as  well  as 
the  afar  off  but  imperishable  reward  of  loving 
good  for  the  sake  of  good.  The  scorching 
fire  of  the  carnal  tongue,  and  the  shining  ligbt 
of  sacred  eloquence  are  things  opposite  as  the 
poles  asunder  :  the  one  hurling  back  the  hands 
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that  mark  the  civilisation  and  refinement  of 
the  world,  by  engendering  the  brutalities  and 
arousing  the  buried  passions  of  the  viler  por- 
tion of  the  human  race;  while  the  other  en- 
tirely contributes  to  the  sound  enlightenment, 
the  real  elevation,  the  pure  peacefulness  of  all, 
.  as  things  among  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  preparing  us  for  that  eternal  haven  of 
rest,  where,  in  preference  to  any  political  or 
social  state  here,  we  would  all  wish  to  be. 

The  Church,  then,  must  go  forth,  as  she 
seems  generally  to  do,  in  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, of  genuine  liberality,  of  disinterested  love. 
Let  no  taint  of  strife,  or  envy,  or  debate^  sully 
the  bright  escutcheon  that  all  her  sons  should 
lK*ar  ;  but  all  wear  the  look  of  faith  and  reve- 
rence in  purity  and  peace.  There  may  be 
op|X)sitc  opinions,  there  may  be  great  opposing 
parties  (perfect  unity  is  for  heaven  alone) ;  but 
the  field  is  wide  enough  for  all  to  do  a  useful 
and  in))M;rtant  work.  What  if  publications  have 
issued  forth,  the  contents  of  which  some  approve 
and  some  disapprove?  why  is  it  necessary  to  sup- 
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pose  that  the  approvers  approve  of  all,  any  more 
than  that  disapprovers  do  not  disapprove  of 
all  ?  Why  make  the  difference  as  distinct  as 
possible,  instead  of  encouraging  that  media 
via^  which,  after  all,  is  the  lasting  and,  in 
fact,  the  most  desired  as  it  is  the  most  em- 
braced path.  Surely,  the  true  Christian  will 
rather  seek  every  opportunity  of  mitigating 
the  warmth  of  party ;  of  doing  fair  justice  to 
the  character  and  intention  of  the  deserving 
man ;  of  softening  the  angry,  disarming  the 
envious,  and  quieting  the  prejudiced :  which 
is  a  delightful  task  to  the  rational  and  be- 
neficent mind,  and  will  bring  great  satisfaction 
and  ease  to  any  who  engage  in  such  a  mild  and 
spiritual  course  ;  thus  following  the  pattern  of 
Him,  who,  by  absence  of  retaliation,  did  more 
than  ever  man  has  done  to  allay  the  bigotry 
and  impiety  of  fierce  opponents. 

Gentle  and  uncritical  reader  of  Doctor 
HooKWELL !  that  **  you  may  live  long,  and 
give  much,  and  die  holy,  and  inherit  Heaven,^ 
is  the  Dutch  proverb,  and  our  prayer.     And 
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ul)ate\er  you  may  feel  inclined  to  do  for  the 
Church,  l)e  this  your  petition  to  the  immortal 
Head  of  that  Church  : 

'•  Ami  w!icn  Thine  t'arthly  temple,  now  8*>  fair, 
Aiiioiifir  tho  thinj^  that  have  gone  by  shall  be, 
AihI  iK^thine  hut  Thy  heavenly  temple  stands, 
F*ity  nil'  ill  that  ilay  I  in  that  day  pity  me  I" 


THE   END. 


LONDOX  : 

•V.ntJMi  ]j\  S.  \  j.  Brntley.  WU»on,  uid  PIrf, 
Bangur  House,  Sbuc  Lane. 
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